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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 

This volumo on l{ot;iil liuying providc's a siinplo and 
readable explanalion of what is best tonlay in buying |)rin- 
ciples and practice. The autlior li:us bnilt around his own 
experience as a buyer and as a studt'iit and teacher of l)uy- 
ing, and he Inis drawn ui)on tlie experienc(^ and the investi- 
gations of successful inerchandizers in every line of retail- 
ing. Therefore, the book will be found to cover the subject 
briefly and concisely but y(?t coin])letely. 

It is only within very recent ycuirs that such a work Inw 
been possible. In the “good old ilays” buying was done by 
“rule-of-thumb” methods. A siuemai of buying wrus as un- 
known as a science of retailing. In fact it is only by de- 
veloping buying methods along scicMitific liiK'S, and by work- 
ing out methods in tlie other divisions of retailing in the 
same way, that we can hope to put storekeeping on a 
rational basis. The department store and the chain store 
have been doing pionecT work along this line, and to them 
and to a small band of scatbired ndailers of other types 
must be given much of the credit. For it is gtmerally known 
that a large part of their success is due to their development 
of scientific buying principles and practices. 

But the difficulty has been to adapt the methods of the 
larger stores, and particularly those in wliich it seems possi- 
ble to install complete systems, to the needs of the average 
retailer. A system is of no value if it cannot be used. Mr. 
Field, in the volume, has kept constantly in mind the con- 
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(litions under wliich the usual retailer works, and accord- 
ingly has advocated nothing which has not already been 
found practical under average conditions. Furthermore, 
he has adapted his discussion of each subject to the needs 
of the retailer in each of the usual types of retailing, and 
has given illustrations to show how the method has already 
been used successfully by each. It is not a question whether 
his methods will work, for they are already in use, either 
in his own store or in that of some other successful merchant. 

The author wishes me to express his debt of gratitude to 
all who, during the past decade, have assisted him in his 
buying problems, as well as in his study and teaching of 
the subject; and particularly to Prof. Ralph Starr Butler, 
of the University of Wisconsin; Paul H. Nystrom, recently 
Associates Professor at the University of Minnesota; Herbert 
P. Sheets, manager of the Buying and Price Bureau, Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association; Lew Hahn, Editor of 
Women^s Wear; Harry Dougherty, Shoe Buyer, John Wana- 
maker’s; and Earl D. Eddy, Sales-manager, Coast Products 
(Company, St. Louis. 

To these, and to many others, several of whom have read 
the book in manuscript, both author and editor wish to 
(‘xpress deep obligation. It is hoped in return that the book 
will prove as practical and jis useful as its friends anticipate, 
both to those actually in retail business and to students of 
bjisiness methods. And it should be found so, as it is en- 
tirely the experience of successful merchants. 

John B. Swinney. 


New York, 1016. 



THE BUYER’S CREED* 
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I bi:lii:vk in pc'opli* nor things; 

for things nn' iml nlunys wliat tln*y s(‘(‘in, and pc'oplo 
never ar('. I (‘ilh(‘r know or I don’t know; and 
what 1 don’t know is numhen'd among matters not 
yet (liscovereil. 

I know that every man has an ax lo grind; that 
he has a ehij) on his slnjiild(*r; that he is always look- 
ing for a fight; that he is loadi'd for bear, ajid only 
wants the shadow ot an opportunity to “slioof' 
himself off. 

1 know that every man is after me; he dogs 
my trail like a bloodhound; h(‘ eariips on my 
door-step like the fates of old; he plots my ruin by 
day /Old by niglit; Ik* pursues me indomitably, iii- 
defatigably, always. 

1 know that every man has tin* best ])roposition 
on earth; that his firm is an originator, while others 
follow; that I am the only one “too blind to see” 
the opportunity 1 am ofbTed. 

I know that I am a “tight-wad,’ ■ “bonchead,” 
a “fossil”; I know that 1 am evirything from 


Rpprintofi by spcpuil ppriiiidsion. 
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A to Z and back again; that I am impossible, a 
“grouch,” a “joy-killer,” a “back number”; I 
know that I am all this and more, for I am told it 
daily. 

Yet- 

I know that I am successful; I know that my 
business increases year after year; that in spite of 
the cries and warnings of the alarmists I am steadily 
pushing ahead; that while others are dropping 
by the wayside I am approaching the goal of all 
of us. 

I know that the best proiX)sition on earth, ac- 
cording to one man’s view, may be the worst in the 
other man’s estimation, and that my ends are best 
served by discounting both. 

I know that I am “hoeing my own row,” that 
I am planting my own seeds, that I am doing 
the weeding while the crop grows, and that when 
the harvest is ripe I must stand ready to gather a 
success or a failure. 

I also know that the successes I make are be- 
cause of the other fellow’s good judgment (?) and 
that the failures come from my own wilfulness (?). 

I KNOW that I don’t know it all. 

I DON’T KNOW everything. 


—From The Decorative Furnisher. 
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I 

THE nUYEU AND IIIS QUALIFICATIONS 

The Merchant as a Buyer. Mi'rcliandizinf^ luus been dev 
fiiied as the buying and selling of siicli goods as arc need(‘d 
or desired by ‘the shopping coninuiniiy, and in such (|uiin- 
titics as to take care of the needs. Merehandis(‘ is worth 
mly what it will bring under coini)etitive selling at the time 
of its sale, and therefore it must be obtained at a price which 
will allow a profit to the merchant. Considering the fact 
that a small profit with a quick turnover of tlie investment 
in merchandise will bring a bigger return than the higher 
profit and slower turnover, stocks must be k(*pt down to a 
minimum consistent with taking care of all the usual needs 
of the store's customers. 

Consequently good merchandizing begins with good buy- 
ing. The old adage is, ''Goods well bought are half sold." It 
is quite certain that if goods arc not well bought the prolilern 
of selling increases with the carelessm-^’ or inefficjency of 
buying. No salesman can get enthusias a : over merchandise 
which he knows to be in any respect inferior, and any mer- 
chant who asks his salespeople to gel full prices for inferior 
goods is responsible for the weakening of the moral char- 
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acter of his employees. On the other hand, well-bought 
merchandise is a joy to every one connected with the store, 
from the proprietor to the delivery-boy. Each one feels 
that in contributing to its sale he is doing a real service to 
the one who purcliases it. The necessity for good buying 
is the beginning of the merchant's obligation to the com- 
munity he serves. 

Merchants everywhere realize this. Since the beginning 
of retailing with the itinerant merchant of the Roman 
Empire, the one who sells has been first of all a good buyer; 
else he is doomed to failure before he begins. In America 
most country retailers have first served a long apprentice- 
ship, during which they have obtained some little knowledge 
of their line of merchandise, and some idea of tlie principles 
of buying. 

Those who became most proficient as buyers grew and 
prospered in business, but always they have retained their 
interest in the buying end of the business. Marshall Field, of 
Chicago, A. T. Stewart and Benjamin Altman, of New York, 
T. Eaton, of Montreal — each was first and last a good buyer. 

Buying Methods Fundamental to All Retailing. It 
doesn’t matter whether the buying is done entirely by the 
proprietor, as in a small store, or by a staff of a hundred or 
more buyers, as in a large city department store; for the 
methods of good buying are fundamental to a retail store of 
any size. The only reason it is difficult to point to many 
cases of small stores that arc following modern merchandizing 
methods is due to the fact that once the small store begins 
to use such methods it grows into a large store with amazing 
rapidity. John Wanamaker developed his present methods 
while a small merchant; and the same is true of every other 
“merchant prince” to-day. 

Personal Qualifications. To name the personal char- 
acteristics of the successful buyer would be to give those 

4 
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qualities which make a successful husino;^ man in any lino. 
Ambition and self-confidoncc urge a man to make the most 
of the opportunities which he luis, and help to keep him out 
of the rut of doing business just as he did last year and the 
year before that. Tact and judgment give him an ability 
to deal with men and to win their admiration. Loyalty and 
integrity give a man friends and associates who will support 
him in his business enterprises. But, over and above all, 
stands the ability to get at th(* facts of his particular business 
and the conditions under which he is carrying on that busi- 
ness. It is to the buyer who knows that comes a growing 
trade. The purjmse of the remaining chapters in this volume 
is to show how tlu* buyer may oldain the training necessary 
to his success. This first chapter also serves as an introduc- 
tion to these succi'eding chapters, and as an outline of topics 
to be discussed in detail in them. 

Know the Local Needj. In ord('r to serve any commodity 
successfully the buyer must know the needs of the community 
to l>e serv(’d. A progre.ssive dry-goods buyer in a small 
(own, realizing the need for a syst(‘matic study of the situ- 
ation, started to catalogue the people on whom ho might 
be expected to draw' for trade, lie listed the population 
not only of his own towm, Init that of neighboring towns in 
his trading territory. lie learned tlie proportion of men, 
women, and children in the population of that trading 
territory. He knew from hi.s own expedience tlui buying ^ 
capacity of tho.se who came to his store, and from this he 
judged that of the others. His own .store records gav(^ him a 
knowledge of the cUuss of gofxls which these people would buy. 
With these definite statistics compiled fn/u the result of his 
surv'ey, he was ready to set aliout answ' the (ju(',stion as 
to how he could buy for his client(‘le to l)etter advantage. 

Know Your Competition. Every buyer faces the fact 

that he is not the only merchant in the field. His selling 

5 
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prices are largely regulated by competition. So he must 
buy to protect his profits. What the other stores in town 
are doing is just as important to him as knowing what he 
is doing in his own store. These are questions he must ask 
himself: “Is their line more complete than mine, and are 
they selling it profitably? Are they offering goods of equal 
quality at lower prices? If they are doing this profitably, 
why can’t I? If they are quoting lower prices on certain 
lines, what can I offer as ‘leaders’ that will attract pur- 
chases and yet enable me to maintain my prices on the 
standard goods?” Such questions Jis these must be answered 
by every merchant bcfor(‘ he can operate his store success- 
fully. In fact, the majority of successful storekeepers have 
answered them even though they may not realize the fact. 

Then there is the competition which comes from the buyer’s 
trading territoiy. Competition from a distance must also 
be reckoned with, and the buyer must know broadly who 
his competitors are in this field, the character and nature 
of their competition, and its possible effect on him. Why is 
the grocery-store in the next town getting the trade which 
might come to him? How much business are the mail-order 
houses getting from his territory? What are the prices which 
are helping to draw money-orders through the mail? A 
careful study of such a condition will soon reveal to the buyer 
what goods arc most frequently ordered from mail-order 
'houses. The buyer who looks through the mail-order cata- 
logue circulating in his trading territory, and carefully studies 
the merchandise offered, will be in a better position to make 
up stock orders for each one. He will then know what goods 
he ought to carry in order to meet this competition success- 
fully. In fact, the whole problem of competition is based 
on knowing very definitely what is wanted, and on aiming 
to have a stock that will cover practically the entire usual 

wants of the community. The mail-order catalogues will 

6 
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give the buyer a vor>’ good idea of what inerrhandise ia 
actually wanted by bis romnuiiiity. 

Know the Selling Prices. l.ocal ])ai)ors, circulars, window 
displays in other stores, and visits to th(‘ni. give to the buyer 
a knowledge of the price,s wliich are current in his locality. 
Wherever a store is carrying a similar lino of goods, thiTO 
the merchant will find information which will hel]) liim in 
his owm price-setting. A hardware buycT who ix'rsistently 
kept himself informed in this way said: “It h('l])s me, be- 
cause 1 always try to give l)(*tter mer(*handis(‘ at the same 
price, or the same liiK's my (‘ompi'titors oiler at cheaper prices. 

I can’t always do it, but I get ihe busiiu'ss in the long run.” 

Know the Buying Market. The buy<T’s knowledge of 
the buying market should be wide, specilic, and detailiMl as 
possible. He should know not only the manufacturers, 
jobbers, manufacturers’ agents, brokers, co-operative job- 
bers, and all the other sup])ly channels, but he should under- 
stand as W(‘ll what reliance he can put on each. Wliere are 
the highest grade qualities obtainable? Where are thi' cheap 
lines to Ix' found? How do the various linns stand on de- 
liveries? Which ones can be trusted for filling (anergency 
orders? The buyer who does not know his buying field, 
and the current prices in it, is deficient in one of the most 
obvious requisite's of good bu>ing. 

Know the Merchandise. A technical knowledge of the^ 
raw materials which are used in tin* making of his commodi- 
ties and familiarity with the procc'sa of manufacture give 
the buyer a basis by w’hich he may judgr; the finished jiroduct. 
To know the latest improvements in manufacturing methods 
and the manufacturers who are progr ive enough to in- 
stall them gives an almost unfailing gui i'* for buying quality 
goods at cheaper prices. A jewelry buyer once remarked, 

“ Find out which factory takes the greatest pains in choosing 
its raw materials, and which is at the same tijiic most pro- 
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gressive in the application of improved processes for making 
the goods, and then go to that company.” 

Again, knowing the raw materials which go into the com- 
modity, the buyer is in a better position to watch the market 
intelligently. The shoe buyer keeps in touch with the market 
in raw hides and leather, while the grocer studies the wheat 
market and buys flour by carload lots when a rising market 
is certain. Records and reports of market conditions are 
to be found on the financial page of the daily papers and in 
financial and trade journals. In this way the buyers in 
every line are often able to foretell a rise in price, and to 
buy to advantage because of their judgment as to probable 
future fluctuations in the wholesale price of the manufact- 
ured commodity in which they are interested. 

Know Marketing Methods. To know the most direct 
or advantageous methods of bringing his merchandise favor- 
ably before the public is essential to the buyer. For it must 
be remembered that buying and selling go hand in hand, 
and in nearly every store the responsibility for sales centers 
n the one who buys each line of goods. Just how far does 
t pay to advertise? What medium is best — local papers, 
;irculars, or letters? A study of what has been used suc- 
;essfully by other merchants and personal experiment will 
)ffer the best guide to the detenni nation of his policy. The 
juestion of store arrangement and merchandise display is 
)f the greatest importance. Many sales are lost because the 
50ods arc hidden away in stock-rooms and on shelves, or 
)ecause they are piled carelessly upon the counters, and in a 
vay to show them at their worst rather than best advantage. 

Know the Best System of Store Records. It goes with- 
out saying that the buyer who is systematic about his busi- 
ness can buy more intelligently. A thorough though simple 
system of invoicing, stock-keeping, inventory, and record 
of demands is always essential. The buyer who devises and 

S 
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then uses a system that is capable of expaiuliiiK witli the 
business is laying his fouiulation for future progri'ss. Fre- 
quently buyers hgiire lines as ])rofitable wIkmi they really 
are not. A buyer of men’s clothing worked u]) a mail-order 
business in the surrounding territory, and at the close of the 
season he was pleased to tind that only suits of a certain 
number remained out of an entire line, lie felt he had made 
good profits, even though it should jirove necessary to si'll thi? 
remaining fifteen suits at a loss. When In* figured out exactly 
the total ex])ense, taking into considi'ration the cost of ser- 
vice, and of storage, and all elements enli'ring into the trans- 
action, he found that the ])rolit on the suits sold during the 
season would not covit the actual total cxi)enses. Many 
retailers are in the same' pnalicami'iit. They figure they have 
made good profits and yet they art' jiuzzlod at thi'ir inability 
to find them, A thorough study of the busini'ss always shows 
that the system of accounting and cost-finding was faulty, and 
that the profits were fictitious. It is one of thi' first duties of 
the buyer to see that the record systiau of the store offers 
a complete record for his guidance in merchandizing. 

The Shoe Dealer’s Discovery. This point cannot be 
illustrated bi'tter than by the ('xperieiice of a c(*rtain 
shoe-dealer in a small city. lie had just finished a 
three weeks’ succ('s.sful bargain sale, and was sitting at 
his desk looking over a large pile of bills and statements. 
He knew that other statements, including one from the 
local newspapers for use of large advertising space, would 
probably be in that morning’s mail, as well as bills for 
outdoor posters and special window ,^igns. As the sale 
had been a lively one, and the bulk of i .u* store’s odds and 
ends had been disposed of at a triHe ai-ovc original invoict; 
cost, he had no special misgivings at the prosjxjct of n.'ceiv- 
ing and paying the bills for the special advertising. He h;ul 

a good bank account. He handled well-known reliable brands 
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of shoes, and his stores enjoyed a steady patronage through- 
out the year, lint as he went over his bills, down toward 
the bottom of the pile, he came to a few things ho had not 
exp(jcted. One was a note from his student agent at the 
(!ollege four mihis from town, asking for the $4.50 commission 
for selling nine i)airs of shoes to fellow-undergraduates. A 
printed notice reminded him politely that the gas bill for 
his store was overdue. A letter from a distant large city 
informed him that for twenty dollars per week the writer 
would a(!ccpt the position of window-trimmer and would 
wait on customers “at odd moments.” The last thing in 
this merchant’s pile of Monday morning mail was a forgotten 
bill of fifty-eight dollars for refinishing the settees and pro- 
viding new fitting-stools for the store. 

He studied the window-trimmer's letter and the fifty- 
eight-dollar statement for a few moments, then took another 
glance at the other bills and the manufacturer’s invoice of 
goods on the way. He mad(' a few hesitating figures on a 
scratch-block, then clasped his hands behind his head and 
began to think out loud. “How much does it cost m(^ to do 
business, anyway? What do I really get out of it? What per 
cent, do 1 makii on my investments? Wliere do I stand? I 
wonder how last month’s expense compares with a year 
ago? What were my sales last month? That bargain sale 
must have helped.” He then asked the cashier, “ What have 
you got in the way of records that you can refer to quickly 
and tell me exactly what our sales and expenses were last 
month and a year ago last month?” The reply was: “We 
have the total we paid out last month, and you know we 
have all the slips for the sales, but we don’t add them up. 
It will be a pretty big job to go through last year’s books 
and all that big bunch of sales-slips down-stairs and figure 
up the expenses and sales. What is it you want this for? 
Is anything wrong? We are practically up-to-date on our 
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bills and collections, and the store bank account is as much 
as usual.” “No, nothing is wrong — so far as you’re con- 
cerned.” With which remark the shoe-merchant resumed his 
train of thought, and continued it for a good share of the 
forenoon. “What I, or any otliiT slioe-doaliT who expects 
to be successful, ought to know,” he said to himself, “is 
how much I am paying out a mont li for all ex])euses, what the 
diflferent items are, what I actually net from the sale of goods, 
what perc('ntage of gross and lu't profit, 1 mak(‘-- ami th(‘n 
compare each month’s showing for every difTerent if (‘in. 
Ilow do I kno'.v what (‘(Tect a good or jioorly advert isiai 
bargain sale has on my seasini’s busim‘^s? llow'do I know 
how much shoe polish and lacc's I can afford to give awaiy? 
How do I know whether we wasl(‘ (‘li‘ctrii‘ity? Ilow do I 
know' whether I can afford 10 or 12 p(‘r c('nt. commission to 
my college agent, or twanty dollars a wc(*k to a window- 
trimmer? Me for the big find-out!” 

The Shoe Dealer’s Investigation and the Result. Wlien*- 
upoii this merchant proceeded to niaki* lif(‘ miserable 
for liis cashiiT all tin.* rest of that day and a, part of the 
next, in digging up back invoices, jobbing pric(‘-lists, bills, 
and slatements of all kinds, n'conls of ‘'ak’s, commissions, 
discounts, ri’bates, and other data which had been slumber- 
ing, unused, in the stcu’c’s filing-cabinet, lie classified his 
stock-purchas’s, sales, and all I’xpcaiscs for store main- ^ 
tenance. He reduced these lo a simple monthly record-sheet 
which could be filh’d out in about an hour’s time at the end 
of each month. He inve.stigat(*d his past operating expeiali- 
turcs sufficiently to deternnm* a normal figure for each kind 
of ex'pense each month, and thus obtai 1 an accairate basis 
of 1 ‘omparison with actual future expi'ii . Ilis m'W' syst(;m 
enabled him to detennim* exactly whai grades of goods h(; 
should push, and to watch and prcjvent imnec.essary and un- 
profitable operating expenses. It showed him at a glance 
11 
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what his total investment was and what net profit he was 
making from month to month. It developed him in fifteen 
months from an average cfusy-going dealer into one ot the 
keenest, most successful retail shoe-merchants in his State. 
And he did it all unaided. To-day he could get from any 
one of various sources at an expense of a few cents a com- 
plete system of accounting and cost-finding for his store, 
with comph^te suggestions for its installation. 

Know General Business Conditions. A knowledge of 
market conditions outside of his own line will indicate to 
the buyer in a measure, at least, what sort of a year is ahead. 
An ability to intcdligontly analyze the financial page of a 
standard daily paper or of a financial journal will help him 
to forecast conditions and know how his own interests will 
be affected. Hates of exchange, reports of clearing-houses, 
rates of interest, the movements of such commodities as 
iron, luml)cr, steel, the crops of the country, whether good 
or bad, all show the condition of business in general. Special 
attention to those industries on which the local market de- 
pends is of the utmost importance. The manufacturing 
enterprises of his community may be directly affected by 
these larger movements, and the buying capacity of his 
people at once shows the effect. 

Know Men. Because much of a buyer\s success is in 
proportion to his knowledge of conditions within and without 
his store, he should appreciate from the first the real ad- 
vantage to him in cultivating an ability to “mix.^' Upon 
his knowledge of human nature will depend largely his 
ability to handle his employees and to meet salesmen with 
whom he is matching wits every day. But still more im- 
portant is the buyer’s need to keep in close touch with the 
customers of his store. From such association he learns of 
their wants, their tastes, their capacity for purchasing and 
for paying for the things he has to offer. 
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SOURCES OF MERCHANDISE 

The Plan of Distribution. The process of distributing 
goods is like a chain, with the manufacturer or fanner at one 
end and the consumer at the other. Tlic intervening links 
are the middlemen — wholesalers and retaihTS. The original 
chain of distribution necessitated that the merchandise pass 
through the whole channel of trade— ?.e., from manufacturer, 
commission merchant, jobber, wholesahjr, r(‘,tailer to con- 
sumer. But the rising costs of merchandise, together with 
growing intensity of cornptitition, has had a tendency to 
eliminate some of the middlemen. Advertising has also been 
a leading factor in drawing the manufacturer and the retailer 
dost r together. 

Manufacturers. The manufacturer’s fuiK^tion is to alter 
the form of the commodities bought and sold so as to pre- 
pare them for consumption. He buys raw material and makes 
up the commodity, or h(‘ purchases articles already manu- 
factured by others and assembles them into new forms. 

Theoretically the manufacturer should be able to sell his 
goods directly* to the retailer at a lower price than through 
jobbers. At first glance it would seem that the jobber’s 
work in handling the goods is simply an unnecessary extra 
step in the chain of distribution. In the case of large depart- 
ment stores and other large buyers, this is undoubtedly true. 
Such stores buy direct of manufacturers at prices as low as 
15 
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tho jobber is able to obtain. It should be remembered, 
however, that in such instances both the manufacturer and 
the retailer incur considerable extra expense resulting from 
the elimination of the jobber and the jobber’s service. In 
the case of the smaller retailer who needs goods in small 
lots, the jobber service is greater and the jobber is more 
necessary. If the manufacturer must take care of such 
retailers, it is certain he must increase his prices corre- 
spondingly to offset the added expense of selling to them. 
Therefore, smaller accounts are not sought by manufact- 
urers. In fact, those manufacturers who are known to sell 
direct to the retailer do so only on condition that the re- 
tailer buy a certain specified quantity which enables the 
manufacturer to handle profitably the account. 

Jobber. To-day the terms jobber and wholesaler are 
practically synonymous. Originally, the jobber made a 
pra(!ticc of dealing in jobs and broken lots of merchandise, 
while tho wholesaler bought fresh lines in large quantities, 
and sold them in suitable quantities to meet the needs of the 
retailer or general merchant. We shall adopt the word 
jobber because it is shorter and more commonly used. 

The jobber, as we have seen, is one of the links in the chain 
of distribution. He buys merchandise, usually in large 
quantities, and at a gross profit of from 3 to 15 per cent., 
sometimes reaching 20 per cent., is enabled to resell to tho 
dealer in smaller quantities and as desired. The jobber 
thus stands between the manufacturer and the retailer. 
He is able to gather together thousands of varied commodi- 
ties, made by hundreds of different manufacturers, place 
the merchandise within easy reach of the retailer, parceling 
it out to him as needed. In doing so, he performs a real 
function for both the manufacturer and the retailer. Even 
though some of the large manufacturing interests do dis- 
tribute their products direct to the retailer, it has been 
16 
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necessary for them to establish and maintain warehouses 
in different localities for the purpose of serving the retailer 
much in the same way iis the jobbers otherwise would. 

The retailer, outside of the larger city department stores, 
could not survive without the aid of the jobber. Imagine 
the corner grocery, with its five hundred or more kinds of 
merchandise in stock, attempting to buy direct from the 
manufacturer. At least fifty manufacturers are represented 
in tlie average stock, and most of the merchandise comes in 
case lots, ranging from two dozen to a gross each. This 
retailer would have enough capital to purchase only a small 
number of the items he finds it necessary to carry in order 
to do business. Buying from the jobber makes it possible 
for this corner grocer, as well as for the larger retailer, to 
carry a well-iussorted stock of merchandise. 

Manufacturing Jobber. Like the manufacturer, there 
are many jobbers who arc in reality manufacturers, such as 
Lehn & Fink, Simmons Hardware Company, etc. This class 
of jobbers usually began in a small way by backing manu- 
facturing plants with limited outputs, and agreeing to take 
ovc' their entire output. Thousands of grocery jobbers 
own ' annerics throughout the fruit and vegetable sections, 
and their own brands are put up according to their speci- 
fications so as to meet the wants of their own particular trade. 

The retailer, in doing business with them, deals just as 
he would with the manufacturer. He must take the mer- 
chandise as it is; that is, no changes arc possible in either 
style or (juality. Many of the advantages to be gained by 
dealing directly with a full-fledged manufacturer can be 
secured by trading with a manufacturing jobber. If full 
case lots are not purchased, the retailer can have this man- 
ufacturing jobber substitute other lines from his regular 
jobbing stock to make up a full shipment. 

The Semi-Jobber. Many manufacturers have different 
* 17 
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price-lists for the retailer and the jobber, instead of using 
the quantity method of gauging the price. Consequently, 
in order to get quantity prices, many of the big buyers of 
merchandise themselves turn jobber and make a practice 
of selling merchandise to smaller dealers. Thus they per- 
form the functions of both retailer and jobber, at a gross 
profit of from 3 to 15 per cent, on the jobbing end 
of the business. A Mississippi retailor found buying under 
such conditions quite advantageous. He was able to save 
eighteen liundrcxl dollars during the year, and the system 
did not necessitate iJjc purciiasing of larger quantities than 
previously. As a source of supply for most retailers, how- 
ever, semi-jobbing affords only a limited field because this 
jobber’s retailing unit will be in direct competition with 
retailers buying from him. 

Commission Merchant. The commission merchant is 
found in every i)usincss (joinmunity of any size. He is an 
independent link in the marketing chain. He usually repre- 
sents the manufacturer in selling to the jobber and large 
retailers, witli the excei)tion of those commission mercjhants 
in the produce business. He is only a minor factor in the 
distributive scheme, so far as the average retailer is con- 
cerned, and an explanation of his services docs not for this 
reason require much space here. His services usually end 
with each partitailar transaction. It is well, however, for 
the careful buyer to know about commission merchants 
and what service they can be to him. 

The Buying Exchange. There is another distributive 
agency which has done much toward giving the retailer 
some of the benefits from buying direct from the manufact- 
urer, and that is the buying exchange. Such an exchange 
secures a number of retail clients, and through its single 
management buys direct from the sources of supply and then 
distributes a portion of the purchase among the members of 
18 
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the exchange. Through the services of the commission-man, 
or exchange-manager, as he is more often called, small 
grocery-stores may buy merchandise equally as cheap fis 
many of the wholesale establishments, and cheaper than 
many of their larger competitors. In a single week ten 
carloads of flour were shipped into a certain city in a single 
shipment, to be divided among a number of retailers. Each 
one of a number of grocers paid quantity prices and was 
able to buy as little flour as he thought he could well 
handle. 

In the larger cities buying exchanges sell all kinds of staple 
domestics and commodities in the dry-goods line. The lead- 
ing merchant in one Southern city acts as an exchange- 
manager for many of his smaller competitors. He makes 
a practice of buying for all of the other merchants cotton 
thread and other commodities, where a quantity must be 
purchased in order to receive the extra discounts and bo- 
nuses, Thus they all receive jobber’s dis(;ounts on the mer- 
chandise bought in this way. The exchange, or one doing 
this co-operative buying, charges a fee, but, nevertheless, 
thii. ’8 much less than the discount which the jobber secures. 

Salesmen. Prior to the Civil War, merchants foimd it 
necessary to visit markets in New Orleans, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Chicago, or New York City once or twice per 
year, in order to buy merchandise to carry them through 
the following six months or a full year. Ea(;h manufacturing 
concern or jobber, as the case might be, employed scouts 
who made a practice of hanging around the hotels with the 
idea of enticing the buyer to visit their employers’ places of 
business. 

Some of the more progressive manufacturers and jobbers 
soon discovered that these representatives could do a very 
profitable business by taking sample lines of the merchandise 
sold to the buyer in his store. This convenient method of 
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buying made it unnecessary for many of the merchants to 
visit the market and lay in large stocks of merchandise. 
The traveling-man became the connecting link between the 
manufacturers and the merchant, and as a result practically 
every house of any size placed traveling-men on the road. 

Business conditions changed. Merchandise began to be 
sold on a smaller margin of profit because the wholesaler 
and manufacturer, who had previously taken long chances 
with merchants, now found it possible to do business with 
shorter credits and on much smaller accounts. Where they 
had previously sold a few accounts fairly large bills of mer- 
chandise, they found it poswsiblc to sell many accounts small 
bills of merchandise. Merchants began taking advantage 
of discounts becjause they, too, found the newer method of 
doing business more profitable. 

The traveling-man naturally becomes well acquainted 
with the merchant on whom he calls, his methods, and his 
business. He can well judge the financial standing, together 
with the merchant’s ability to do a successful business, and 
can sell him accordingly. The traveling-man has come to be 
regarded as the merchant’s best friend, although many mer- 
chants fail even now to realize the fact. He visits successful 
stores all over the country, picking up ideas which would 
be of benefit to the average retailer. 

Illustrations of the type of merchant who overlooks the 
value of the traveling-man’s friendship arc common. A 
salesman told the writer why he disliked to visit a cer- 
tain store in a certain town. The merchant was of the 
type who never fails to impress the salesman with the im- 
portance of his own position. Frequently it was necessary 
for the salesman to stand around two-thirds of the day before 
he was given an interview, and sometimes he was then told 
that the merchant was not ready to buy that day. The 
salesman, having wasted two days before he had the chance 
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to show his merchandise, quoted higher prices in order that 
he might offer a sufficient reduction to meet the merchant’s 
demands. In other words, this merchant bought discounts 
instead of merchandise. 

The traveling-man of experience is a valued help to the 
merchant. He has the merchant’s interest at heart because 
ho expects to travel over the same route for many years to 
come. Ho makes an estimate of what merchandise the store 
can use and helps the merchant accordingly. A traveling- 
man doing business with a new retailer in a small Wisconsin 
town found he could readily sell one to six dozen of each 
number of his entire line. As a matter of good judgment, 
the retailer could handle in all probability, within a reason- 
able period of tim(‘, one-twelfth to one-half tlozen only. To 
accept such an order would have been suicidal for the sales- 
man. So he persuaded the merchant to give him a sample 
order, trying out the merchandise before placing a larger 
one. It so happened the merchandise did not sell readily, 
and as a result the salesman made a lifetime friend of the 
merchant. 

Ar Intelligent buyer should, of course, be open to convic- 
tion. Each salesman who calls should be seen at the earliest 
possible moment, and treated as courteously as possible. 
Many buyers say they have found it profitable to look at 
every line brought to them, and that they become in that 
way more familiar with the poor lines, as well as more expert 
in picking good ones. 

The retailer who does not visit the market frequently has 
a splendid opportunity of keeping his stock clean and up to 
date through the visits of salesmen. The salesman usually 
makes from four trips up per year, according to the line and 
the size of the territory. On each of his trij).- he has the 
newest and best selling merchandise his house is capable of 
producing. The merchant is able to remain in his store, 
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attend to business (‘very clay, and make .selections of the 
needed mereliandi.se. Even the bij^gest city buyers make it 
a i)raetiee to h(!e all salesmen. They are, however, forced to 
make appointments in advance*. 

Mailway. (’catain manufacturers have begun a system- 
atic method of introducing thc*ir merchandise through the 
mails. 'They mail samples of their product, together with 
c“atalogue and prici*-list, to merchants all over the country. 
A bill Is maih'd for the nnnmodity, and if the merchant does 
not care t<j try out the line he is at liberty to redurn it. 
The manufacturc'rs who make use of this system maintain 
that it .saves the retaih'r IT) to ‘io jht cent., and gives the 
buyer new commoditic'S much more (juickly than by the old 
way. They urge furtluT that it cov(‘rs the country for them 
in t h(^ same length of time required for the salc'sman to visit 
one city. 

Ready-to-wear merchants are beginning to realize that 
they can add considerably to thc'ir protit and increase their 
])usine.ss by making a ]>ractice of writing various manufaet- 
ur(*rs for samples of their products. The garment manu- 
facturc'rs are beginning to adverti.se their new and attractive 
gsirments, laying special stre.ss on the olfer of "Samples 
mailed on recpK'st.” This (‘nabh's the retailer to compare 
(lualities and prices Ix'fore placing an order. What is being 
done in t his line may be done in almost any other. Although 
some manufactur(‘rs are much opposed to this plan, it could 
be forced on the maiiufactunT (|uiti‘ generally should the 
retailer insist, 'bhe plan has much to recommend it, and is, 
at least, worth a tryout. The retaih'r, however, should be 
careful, in making purchases by mail, to see that he gets the 
very best jirices obtainable. A number of hardware-dealers 
recently found out, through the eHorts of their national as- 
sociation, that their mail orders did not receive the same 
prices which their orders given to salesmen did. There was a 
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discrepancy ranging from 2 to 01) per <'ent. in the difTerence 
between prices charged on mail orders and on those given 
the salesmen. 

Bankrupt Sales and Close-Outs. The buying of jt)l) lot.s 
and “close-outs” is an important, que.stion. lsv(‘ry day we 
learn of some buyer ^^ho has won ric-hes and succe.ss through 
the system. V(':irs ago this no doubt, was true. 'Dk* older 
traveling-men, out of ('hicago ami New' York, tell of a 
successful merchant who was always in tlu* market for 
jobs. His one weakness was that of buying .all the “jobs” 
he could get his hands on and, strange to say, h(‘ u.sually 
sold all he bought. As soon as he naiched th(‘ market and 
registered he was besieg(‘d with sah'smeai who had “jobs” 
to si'll. Hi' took long chances on evi'ry buy and giaierally 
succeeded in getting rid of what he bought. 

Some buyers hav(‘ the proper outh't for anv kind of mer- 
chandi.se tlnw can' to buy. They cater to the I'hea]) tradi' of 
the town, and they are willing to buy anything that thi'v can 
])urchase at a bargain. h]ven in such plac(*s the chances 
are that some of the merchandise w'ill not movi’ at any ))rice. 

There are many as-soiiimaits of ini'rchandiM' wliich sliould 
not called “jobs,” Soimdimcs a house will have a few 
dozen of a certain commodity to be clo.si'd o\it. The mer- 
chandise is in perfect condition, fresh and cris]) as it evir w'as. 
The mere fact that it is no longer a regular number does not 
lessen its value from the biiyi'r’s vi(‘W'])oint. Such olTerings 
are not taken uj) with every house. SalcMuen save the good 
propositions of this kind for their better customers, and an 
outsider seldom g(‘ts the oi)portunity to purcha.se. 

Stores catering to the better cla.s.ses of trade find it 
more profitable to stock the ])e.st quality of merchandise 
which can bo bought. They have a reputation to uphold 
and for that reason they mu.st give the custonier tlu' best. 
“Jobs” and “close-outs” seldom have the clean ai)pearance 
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of regular stock, and in buying them the store is taking a 
chance. The element of style is also an important essential 
in the dry-goods field, and if the merchandise to be closed 
out is new, the jobbers are going to reorder on it. After 
all, cost and value are two different things. The merchandise 
may be worth much more than asked for it, but if it docs not 
possess the necessary style or selling appeal its value is 
doubtful. 

Visiting the Market. In any linens of ])usincss visiting the 
market is a great help, and in some lines it is a necessity. 
Many kinds of merchandise are to be had in New York 
City, for example, which cannot be bought anywhere else. 
Then again, the change during a brii'f visit allows the mer- 
chant to see what is being done in other stores; it awakens 
him to the opportunities he may he allowing to slip by, and 
gives him an opportunity to pick up new ideas which will 
help him in his business. 

The time to visit market is governed to a great extent by 
the buyer’s location with reference' to it. The ideal time 
in mast lines is during February and August. During these 
periods the hotels are tilled with buyers from all over the 
world. The manufacturers and the jobbers have a better 
and a more coraph'to line of samples to show, and their 
facilities for showing are greater. 

The buyer, on reaching New York City, realizes that he 
is there to shop— not to have a good time. If he shops 
efficiently during the day, does his routine record work, 
attends to his correspondence, he finds himself pretty fully 
occupied. Buying requires a keen mind, quick thought, 
ability to judge merchandise, together with the knowledge 
of where to find it. 

The Buying Syndicate. Large city stores have found it 
profitable to maintain New York offices. They employ a 
staff of buyers who »\yend their entire time shopping and 
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buying merchandise. Large stores not quite able to main- 
tain their own buying offices generally find that they can 
advantageously make use of a buying syndicate. Such an 
organization usually represents from twenty to fifty various 
stores, scattered over the United States, and its buyers scour 
the market for bargains to be sent on to the various stores. 

The advisability of the medium-sized and smaller stores 
maintaining a New York connection depends upon several 
conditions. First, the demand and use for such a connection. 
The proprietor of a small store in southern Tennessee, doing 
approximately a sixty-thousand-dollar business in general 
dry-goods, imagined that he required the services of a mar- 
ket connection. A six-hundred-dollar (‘ontract was signed. 
Outside of a weekly circular letter, telling what was being 
done in the Now York City stores, he derived no benefit 
from the arrangement. The information service performed 
by the syndicate’s representatives could have been obtained 
with equal satisfaction by mail and through the trade asso- 
ciations and the trade press. The syndicate’s representa- 
tive secured the contract by explaining the great saving to 
b( made in buying staples, hooks and eyes, featherbone, 
and other notions through the medium of his org.anization. 
The same saving, however, could have been mode by placing 
quantity orders with the manufacturers sufficient to warrant 
the store's being placed on the jobbing-list. Afterward the 
merchandise could have been ordered in the quantities 
needed. 

Second, the honesty of the agency. It has been said 
that some of the so-called “buying syndicates” make a 
practice of soliciting a commission from the merchant for 
buying the goods and at the same time receive a commis- 
sion from the manufacturer for selling. This, of course, is 
not the case with all. But there are opportunities for such 
practices with small chance of detection by the average 
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retailer. Third, the competency of the agency. Some of 
the Bo-callcd New York ofiice buyers are little more than 
clerks or messenger-boys. Many have no more ability or 
fitness for the work than tin* people behind the merchant’s 
counters at homo. Other offices employ high-priced, effi- 
cient men who know the mark(‘t. 

Assuming that a store needs such connection, that the 
business justities it, and that an efficient agency has been 
found, a season’s trial should prove its worth. Such an 
agency, if it knows its business, (‘an bo of great assistance 
to a buyer when in market and at home. If the buying 
syndicate includes real buyers, allow them to use their judg- 
ment during the s('ason, and abide by the results of their 
work at the end of the ])eriod. 

Limiting Sources of Supply. Each manufacturer and 
jobber naturahy advocat(‘s buying all the merchandise 
possible from a singhi manufacturer. Their argument is, 
‘‘Make your ac'count worth while and we will giv(‘ you in- 
side prices, long credit, and ('xtend other favors.” It is 
true that scattering purcha.s(‘s from dozens of hous(‘s tend 
to make; an account less valuable to each of them. But the 
advisability of dividing the busiiu'ss (h^pends upon the 
amount of the store’s cjush capital and the amount of busi- 
ness done by if. 

A merchant with a large busine.ss and plenty of cash capital 
can afford to buy wherever he pleas(‘a and in whatever 
amounts he pleases. It is not ni'cessary that he ask favors 
of any one, and every manufacturer or jobber seeks his ao 
count. To get this account th(*y are frequently willing to 
make inside prices and bid for the business. 

The smaller merchant, with a limited amount of cash, is 
not as fortunate as Ins more prosperous brother. Should 
he confine his business to one jobber, there is some chance 
that the jobber may not live up to his part of the contract. 
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On the other hand, too many sources of merchniulisc are 
equally detrimental for the merchant with limited business 
and small capital. The smaller the business the greater 
necessity of confining the busine.ss to a few good houses. 
It is said that the manufacturers and jobbers watch a small 
retailer \vho makes a practice of buying from many houses. 
Slujuld a retailer, following this practice, get into fitiancial 
trouble, there is not as much chance of help because among 
many cnalitors it i.s more difficult to get an agreement to 
extend time. 

( onseqiiently the smaller merchant’s chances are better 
if he selects a few high-class, rc'putabh* hour's with which 
to do business. He will have no troul)le getting credit if he 
needs it. When the opportunity pre.sents itself to make 
good buys from other houses, other than those selected, 
tliere can bo no particular harm in taking advantage of 
them. 

In buying merchandi.se, the original cost is not the only 
c()n.'^i(^eration, 'I’lie retailer can .•sometimes get better quo- 
tations from a distant market, but aftrT adding ('xpress or 
frei^dd charges and allowing for tin' disadvantages of (h'lays 
in ^lli|lment, the near-by c(‘nter often has the advantage. In 
tins ca.'^e tin* inerchandi.se is rec(*ive<I jjroniptly and ladter 
s('rvic(' is given. Hush orders may be filled on short notice, 
and exchanges may be elYected with great(‘r ease. There- 
fore, every retailer should strive to make s(nni‘ good f’onnee- 
tion wath a jobbing-house, or a inanufacturtT in a near-by 
market, as well as watli the manufacturer or jo))ber in the 
more di.stant market where the merchandi.sc; may be bought 
for the lower price. 

Buying of Friends. A w'ell-known ret.ail store in a .small 
town, using approximately five thousand dollar^ in furs each 
year, made a practice of buying from one hon,- The buycTS 
would not take the time to investigate i)riccs (^f other fur- 
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riers. The salesman who sold the line purchased made a 
practice of coming into the town on Sunday, opening up 
his trunks in the store, and virtually selecting the bill for 
the buyers. Because of friendship this firm purchased their 
furs regardless of the price. This condition existed for ten 
years, and during that time the department lost money on 
its fur business. First, because the merchandise was not 
bought right, and, second, because too much was bought to 
dispose of during the season. 

Many keen buyers dislike doing business with “friends.’^ 
From their viewpoint, it is harder to turn the “friend” down 
than the ordinary salesman. They should, of course, have 
no scruples on this score, because friendship only begins when 
prices arc equal. In buying, every man is in for himself and 
his own interests must come first. Therefore, buy for quality 
and price, and keep friendship out of consideration until 
after business hours. 
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TYPES OP MEUrilANDISB 

Branded Merchandise. Branded or nationally mivortised 
merchandise is that for which its maker or distributer (Teatcg 
a demand for the retailer. Advertising campaigns are 
launched in magazines, newspa|M*rs, street-car posters, bill- 
boards, and other mediums in order to fannliariz(‘ the public 
with the brand and to induce the consumer to l)elicve that 
this particular brand is best suited to his needs. Some manu- 
facturers have succeeded so well that their trade-mark is 
known to every one and the name of the product is at the 
tip of every consumer’s tongue. The retailor is the medium 
tlirc iigh which the wants of the public are satisfied. 

Qu;dity. A branded commodity, through the aid and 
guarantee of a store, the co-operation of the salespeople, 
together with clever advertising, when established, wins the 
confidence of the public. The consumer tries the commodity, 
begins to have confidence in it, and is satisfied to try it again. 
Tlie general belief is that it possesses good (lualitics and is 
the best that money can buy. Advertising has made the 
label a sign of quality. A stranger in a distant city may make 
purchases from stores of unknown reputation with perfect 
assurance that he is getting his money’s worth. The quality 
must be upheld if the confidence of the public is to be pre- 
served. Yet it must be conceded that there are many bulk 
lines and unadvertised lines which arc equally as high in 
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quality as the advertised products. The merchant should 
be capable of judging the quality as well as the other fac- 
tors affecting Ills decLsion as to branded vs. unbranded 
merchandise, for quality alone cannot be the determining 
factor. 

Value of the Manufacturer’s Name. Retailers handling 
branded lines do so because of the ready sale found for them, 
and in some cases because of compcitition. Seldom arc such 
lines handled for the large profits made through the sale. 
Women's Wear recently published the following statement, 
which emphasizes this point: 

That 87.6 per cent, of the people buy the advertised article 
in preference to the iinadverti.sed, all things being equal, is the 
remarkable discovery made by Raymond B. Callahan in an in- 
vestigation into the effect of price-cutting on trade-marked grocery 
articles in Creater New York. The results of Mr. Callahan’s 
investigation are being sent out, in part, in a pamphlet issued by 
the National Trade Association. In investigating the advertising 
phase of the matter, Mr. (yallahan offererl tlie following question: 

Question 1— “When you go to a grocery-store and find two 
articles of similar nature for sale at the same price, one of which is 
a nationally advertised article and the other an unadvertised article, 
which article do you purchase?” 

The answer: 

87.6 per cent, buy the advertised article 
3.6 pcT cent, buy the unadvertised article 
8.8 per cent, non-committal 

100 per cent, total 

Conclusions: 

The condition stated in tliis question is one in which all things 
are equal on each side, except that one article is advertised and the 
other article is not advertised. 

The startling thing about the replies to this question is the 
manner in which so large a percentage of the women admit that 
they are influenced in their purcha^sing by the advertising done by 
the manufacturer, 
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The replies are a proof of the claim made by the manufacturers 
that their advertising creates a good-will value for their traiie-mark 
wliich is of great financial worth. They prove that manufacturera 
refilly have ‘‘good-will" which might be injured. 

The remaining questions were framed to detenuino primarily 
whether this “good-will value," now proved to exist, is really in- 
jurwl, increased, or not affected at all by the retailer’s act of selling 
the trade-marked article at a price below the so-called “stamlard 
j)rire.’’ 

(Question 2 — “When you find tw'o articles of similar nature for 
sale at different price's, the unadvertised article being priced lower 
than the advertised ailiclc, which do you buy?’' 

The answers: 

60.0 per c(‘nt. buy the advertised article 
2-1.2 per cent, buy the unadveriised article 
1 5.2 per cent, non-committal 

100 per cent, total 

Conrlusions: 

In Question 1 both articles were on an even basis, except that 
(»ne of them had advertising in its favor. In this second question 
Iwhli articles are on an even basis, except that one has advertising 
in its favor and the other law lower price in its favor. 

Iff the first question we determined the grc'ai power of adver- 
liMiig 10 sway the purchase in favor of an article which otherwise 
has no advantage over a comi)eting article, fn the pres<*nl (luestion 
we are enabled to determine the relative pulling power of “adver- 
tising” and of “lower price’' as factors in coriijH'tition. 

I’ndcr the conditions of the first tiucstion b7,li per cent., or ap- 
proximately 90 per cent., of the women ])uiehiised the advertised 
nrlicle. Under the conditions of this second question the per- 
centage of W'oraeii who purchas(*d the advertised article drops to 
titV6 jwr cent. This is a differeneo of about .'30 per cent, of the 
entire number of purchjvsers, and is a loss of approximately onc- 
t hirtl of the purchasers which the advertised article had under the 
comlitions of (Juestion 1. In other words, to approximately one- 
Ihird of the women the “appeal of price” is greater than the “a^)- 
I)eal of advertising”; and to approximately two-third^ of the women 
the “appeal of advertising” is stronger than the “appeal of price.” 
Tins w'ould seem to indicate that in so far as two-thirds of the 
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women arc concerned, the manufacturer need not fear attempts on 
the jiart of the retailer to substitute “private brands” of his own 
at a clicaper price, and that the ratio of the effect of advertising 
to that of price-cutting is two to one in favor of advertising. 

The opponents of advertised lines argue that the retailer 
is responsilile. for the public*s favoring the branded com- 
modities. The retailer advertise.s and pushes these lines 
because they are (’a.sier to sell. They supposedly require less 
effort on the part of the salespeople. “Any girl can sell 
a branded commodity,” says a well-established druggist, 
“wlien she hasn't brains enough to do anything else.” The 
H'tailer is known to the trad(‘ and bis name should be worth 
nmny times that of the manufacturer in that immediate 
community. Therefore, why should not he, the retailer, sec 
that the customer buys the indepiaident lines, the lines pro- 
ducing the best profit, on his recommendation? Should the 
nuTchandiso go wrong the rid-ailer (not the manufacturer) 
makes good the loss to the customer. Threi' out of five times 
the retailer can induce the customer to try a special brand of 
coffee. Should the coffee fail to come up to expectation it 
can be n'turned. How do the tuilet-goods departments in- 
troduce the new odors in perfumes? 'Phe demonstrator per- 
mits the customers to smell them, thus creating a desire. 
Why can’t it be done in most other lines? 

Manufacturer’s Aids. Manufacturers and jobbers of 
branded commodities insist that they not only create a 
demand for the retailer, but that they are continually fur- 
nishing him with selling aids. Various kinds of posters, 
form-letters, booklets, copy for advertising, cuts, electros, 
and other advertising matter arc sent out to assist the 
retailer in building up his business. 

While it is perfectly true that this is done, much of the 
copy sent out is ineffective, lacking character or individuality 
from the retailer’s viewpoint. And the retailer feels that 
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ln‘ is paying for it all by paying ii trifle more for the mor- 
cliandisc. 

Difference in Profits. A woll-known lino of bc'droom 
.‘-lippcTs may bo purcliiisod, dclivorod, put in stork for sale, 
*itid marked to show a profit of 27 pcT coiit. A slipper of 
(■(pial sale value, unadvertised, may be purehased and 
marked to show a profit of 30 per rent. This is true in com- 
paring many branded fin(‘s with the unadvertised. The 
pn^tit, in some eases, is even smaUer than giv('n in this v\- 
ample. Th(‘ advocates of branded lines insist that the more 
fr(‘<iuent turnover will more than offset the small profit; 
(hey are also of tlie opinion that less tim(‘ is recpiired to make 
the sale. The argument, of cour.'<e, is that the customer 
rumes int(i the store to make flu* purchase of the branded 
commodity, and no time is refpiired for the salesperson to 
make the sale. 

There is no doubt of the truth of this argument in many 
ca>es, as with those of the Ingersoll watch or th(‘ Ibg Ihm 
alarm clo(‘k. Yet in many lines, like women's ready-to- 
\\('ar, the statement is of <loubtful accuracy. For instance, 
an actual test of this principle by a large* Wisconsin store 
HNuii 'd in the dropping of the branded line. During the 
( Jitire (iim; the advertised commodity wa.s carried in stock 
MO customer came into the store to ask for this special brand. 
'riiiK* was always reepiired to create a desire for the s|K*cifi(; 
article, and any other brand could have be<*n sold in the sanu! 
length of time. Usually the cu.stomer would seh'ct, on being 
shown both brands by the sale.sman, the unadv(‘rti.*<ed — the 
salesinan, of course, forgetting to mention the ])rands. In 
adverti.sing the lines no play was made on the name of the 
manufacturer. 

Few women make up their mind to purchase a certain 
brand before entering the store. Although few men like to 

shop around, they frequently purchase other hues than they 
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started out to buy. A man, as a rule, however, is more 
easily persuaded by advertising to l)uy a certain brand. The 
woman likes to shop and she goes from one place to another 
comparing valu(‘s before she makes a purchase. Nineteen 
out of tw(‘nty liigh-elass store ini'n will admit that they 
have still to s(*e a woman come into the store for a specific 
branded ariich; in women's wear, asking for color, size, and 
make payment, ordering I he iruTchamlise wrapped. In most 
lim'S of business sales of twenty-five cents and over must be 
created by the salesperson before they arc madi\ This may 
not be true in case.s of special sales, howevtT. 

Stock Turns. In carrying branded merchandise the re- 
tailer is frequently of th(‘ o])inion that because a line is 
advertised more turns are made. For this reason he educates 
his salespeople to b(‘lieve in branded lines, and they, in turn, 
put all their efforts on these liiu's. In ot her words, the sales- 
people frecpiently create the liigh value of branded mer- 
chandise in the minds of tlu‘ ])ubli(*. A toilet-goods girl, 
while serving a customer who was comparing an advertised 
fi'ice-cream with one not so well known, was overheard re- 
marking: “I would suggest that you take Blank's. It is 
well known and w(‘ sell more of it. Besidt's, it is advertivsed 
in all the leading magazines, and it must surely possess 
quality." d’he advertised cream was sold and the store 
netted seven cents on the sale, while the sale of the other, 
in this case etiually as good, would have mdted a profit of 
twelve and one-half cents. Both had the guarantee of the 
store behind them, and either could have been sold in the 
same length of time. 

Branded lines may be turned more quickly when reduced 
in price. Most customers possess a fondness for a bargain. 
An advertised commodity, regularly sold at fifty cents, may 
be sold more readily when reduced to forty-three cents. 
Many people will come in to buy, even though they are not 
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in need of the article. Some stores make leaders of such 
lines in order that they may bring customers into their 
stores. This, of course, reduirs the margin of profit still 
further, but it brings jiublicity and more patrons are made 
for the store. The retailer is more capable of judging what 
the selling price of a commodity should be. He understands 
\Nhat the merchandise costs, the co.sts of doing busiiu'ss, to- 
gether w'ith the knowledge of what the prospective customer 
will pay. 

Stocks may be turned in any line, and with any kind of 
merchandise, if the right effort is put into the work. The 
salespeople must lie taught to bclicva^ in tlu‘ merchandise, 
and the store must stand behind it after it is sold, (‘on- 
centrated elTort, with the right kind of selling-talk, will cause 
tlic stock to move rapidly. 

Conclusion. Many merchants have begun careful in- 
vestigation of their stores with the idea of eliminating some 
ut' (he branded lines and replacing them with rn(*rchamlise of 
c<l'ial value or bettcT line upon which a b(‘tt(‘r jirolit may be 
made, Some brands, of course, cannot be (‘liminated with- 
out 'I'c loss of business. At the same lime other merchants 
h.tve done just the opposition, by throwing out all uii- 
lu'.inded mercli.‘indi.sc. ft is still a moote<l (juestion. 

In the buying of mcrcliandi.se it is necessary lliat the re- 
t:id(a' place his customiT and himself before the rnanufact- 
ur. r. Value must be found for the money. McTchandise 
must be offered which will bring friends and customers to 
the store and money for the merchant. Instead of buying 
advertising alone, as is sometimes done, good, honest mer- 
chandise must be bought. The retailor must push this 
merchandise and stand behind it. He is building up his owm 
business and not the business of the trade-mark ow iier. Why 
not compare the branded merchandise with the non-adver- 
tised and purchase the best quality for the least money‘s 
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Buy merchandise which will enable the customer to get the 
most for his money, and train the salespeople to educate the 
customer into buying this class. In some lines this will be 
found in nationally branded goods and in others in un- 
branded goods. It is the buyer’s job to know which to 
select. 

Private Brands. Closely associated with the nationally 
advertised merchandise is the question of private brands. 
Frequently it is found that retailers who are antagonistic 
toward nationally advertised mcirchandise favor private 
brands. The label of the private branded commodity may 
mean nothing or it may mean a great deal, depending entirely 
upon the character of the house selling the merchandise. 
It represents the house, its policy, and the merchandise. 
In other words, it is an absolute guarantee of the (juality, 
backed by the owner of the brand, the retailer. A reputable 
store can well afford to have* private brands and to push 
them; but private brands to the store of questionable repu- 
tation would be a losing venture. 

Novelty Brands. Th(‘ retailer has found a method of 
educating the public to buy higher priced merchandise by 
carrying a stock of novelties. Manufacturers of men’s 
collars, for example, have found that they can do^a profitable 
business by manufacturing collars of the novelty type, satin 
stripes or piques, which may be retailed at twenty-five, 
thirty-five, and fifty cents each. There arc men who will 
purchase this cla.ss of merchandise and will be glad of the 
opportunity to do so. They add distinction to the store and 
tone to the stocks. This class of merchandise, as a whole, 
however, should be bought in small quantities only. As it 
is subject'to sudden style changes, si^eeial care must be taken 
to see that no more merchandi.se is purchased than can be 
quickly turned. It should be purchased as soon as it ap- 
pears on the market, placed in stock, and pushed while it 
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is new. The “live-wire” retailer makes a praetiee of scour- 
ing the market for these new things, and reaps the benefit 
of his knowledge before the novelty wears off. 

A novelty, or a specialty, as it is sometimes called, may 
be one of two kinds: cither an article which will be demanded 
by the purchasing public because of style, etc., or one for 
which the demand will necessarily have to be created by 
the retailer. Rcgardhvss of whether the commodity be an 
electric chafing-dish, a bronze vase, a piece of cut glass, a 
bnind of fancy cheese, or a waist -pin, the buying is done in 
th(‘ same way. In the case of style novelties the buying 
is determined by study of the trade papers, fashion maga- 
zines, and other publications. The amount to be bought is 
gaugetl by the output of the store, togetlu'r with the idea 
of how well the commodity will sell. When it comes to 
novelties for which a demand mu.st be created, the buyer 
must rely upon his own judgment as to whether or not he 
can create tlie necesvsary demand. Of course, in either case 
a chance is lacing taken, but the experienced buyer can esti- 
mate fairly accurately the possibilities in an article. At the 
sjim time the buy<‘r must keep constantly on the lookout 
for n. \v things, because in many ciuses the greater part of 
his profit is made through this cla.ss of merchandise. 

Even though most buyers can well afford to take chances, 
c.qre should be exercised in buying such goods. It is far 
better to buy too little than too much. Should the article 
])rove a favorite more can be ordered at once, but if it turns 
(»ut to be a “sticker” no price-cutting will move it. It must 
be bought, however, because it takes this kind of merchandise 
to sweeten up the .staples and to assist in selling both. 

Exclusive Agencies. The advisability of having an ex- 
clusive agency differs with various shopping lines. In 
cloaks, suits, and men^s clothing a retailer, caloring to the 
better class trade, can advantageously handle a restricted 
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line. Customers make a practice of shopping through the 
various stores for suc^h merchandise, and they are usually 
looking for exclusive models. Should the same garments 
be shown in different stores, no sale would result for any 
store. Of course, with p()[>ular“pri(!e merchandise exclusive- 
ness is not an essential. 

Piece goods (silks, fancy cottons, and novelty wools) sold 
to more than one merchant in a town or city will cause 
trouble. Frequently the plan of selling two or more mer- 
chants the same line, but dilTerent patterns, is followed. 
Mistakes are sometimes made, resulting in the same pat- 
terns appearing in the diffenait stores. Each merchant is 
anxious to outdo competitors, and starts a cut-price cam- 
paign. Tlie result is that no one makes a profit on the line. 

Corsets, underwear, hosiery, and kindred lines are in a 
dilTerent class from the otluT liiw's mentioned. There is 
little shopping from place to place for some particular pat- 
tern or style. The customer may want some s])ecial weight 
and she may shop until she finds it. But she seldom shops 
with the idea of comparing a style, quality, and price. With 
these lines, however, there are so many different sizes, 
weights, materials, and styles in each that if the attempt 
is made to carry a represcaitative stock of more than one 
line, too large an amount of cash would be required for in- 
vestment, and justice would be done to no one. The ap- 
pointment to an exclusive agency, a complete stock in one 
line, backed by the enterprise of a live merchant, makes an 
ideal combination. 

A dealer who accepts the (*xclusivc agency for a certain 
brand of flour, cofTee, or any other grocery staple, docs so 
in ordcM’ that he may derive all the benefit from the manu- 
facturer’s advertising in the dealer’s immediate locality. 
Through handling this staple, even though the sale nets 
only a small margin of profit, the dealer is enabled to sell 
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other more profitable articles. Many of his customers, or 
prospc'ctive customers, become accustomed to us(‘ the staple, 
and they are necessarily obliged to purchase it through the 
dealer’s exclusive agency. This plan is not only useful to 
bring in trade that would go elsewhere, but it adtls prestigt^ 
to tlie store. 

The representative of a well-known imiilement manufat^t- 
iirer tells of a small concern which secun'd the exclusive 
agency for his line of implements. Th(‘ concc'ni, being young 
and without much capital, made a busiiK'ss of supplying 
fanners who had the cash or whose notes could be discounted 
at one of the local banks. On the adviia* of one of tlu‘ bank- 
ers the line was pushed for all it was worth. Heing old and 
well established, the small busiiu'.ss b(‘gan to profit by the 
reputation of the line. On securing the name of a prospect 
they sent out a regular follow-up to make the sale. A man 
when in the market for this sort of a commodity usually 
writes to all dealers and mmuifacturers for ])rices. Their 
conii)etitors, in the mean time, were u.sually following the 
sarie [irospc'ct. These competitors, having mor(‘ than one 
line 10 s('ll, semt salesmen, repre.senting different manufact- 
urers, in turn, to sc'C tlu' pro.sp(M*t. Each salesman on dis- 
co\ering the fact that the deah*r had previously s(‘nt a 
representative of a difTerent manufaeturing comi>any out 
for the same purpose was sun* to cut price's. The dealer, of 
course, Avas the lose'r because the cut would come* out of his 
profit should the sale be made. The businc'ss with the ex- 
clusive agency, however, held for its price*, relying on sale^s- 
inan.ship anel the quality of the cornmoelity to make the sale*. 

Exclusive Agencies and Advertised Brands. Those 
e»pposed to natiemally advertisenl goe)els belie've an ox- 
elusive agency to be a detriment to the* busine'ss. The 
argument i.s usually advanced that the ele'aler spends more 
time advertising and pushing the manufaeturers’ mcrchan- 
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disc and reputation than he does his own business. This is 
true in many cases, but it is often due to the retailer’s own 
lack of business knowledge. Another argument which is 
frequently advanced is that after a retailer builds up a good 
business the line is taken away from him and given to some 
competitor. This may be true in some cases. But it ap- 
pears that no manufacturer or distributer of a line would 
be unbusiness-Iikci enough to take a line away from a dealer 
who was doing well with it and living up to his agreement. 
If the dealer is not doing well with the line and it is not an 
asset, the dealer is better off without it. 

Any dealer who is favorable to nationally advertised goods 
would do well to seemre the exclusive agency for some line 
of mtirchandise. In some eases, contracts guaranteiang tlui 
sale of a certain amount must be made. Before signing 
such contracts, careful investigations should be made to 
determine the possible market. 
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BUYING PRACTICE 




THE MKUCHANniZtNCJ 1>LAN 


Get the Basic Facts. Oik* of N(‘w N'ork City’s most suc- 
cessful rug-buycTs delights in telling of ;m experience which 
early taught him the importance of gedting a basis of facts 
before beginning the buying, lie b(‘gan work in a small 
Unvn in the Far West, and spent s(‘vernl years in clerking 
and in acting as the general handy man. Then oik* of the 
partners in the firm sold out his interc'st to the other. The 
n(‘vv owner of the store, young and progressive, having some 
cash on hand, began making preparations for the expansion 
of the business. Many of the customers had be(‘n in the 
habit of visiting a near-by city to purchase floor-coverings 
and allied commodities not carried by the stores in the^ town. 
Of course each visit to the (‘ity meant lla* buying of other 
things which could have been purchased at honn?. There- 
fore it w^iis decided to i)ut in a first -cla.ss earpet-and-rug 
department, and as the young clerk in question was the most 
available man for tla* new department, even though he knew 
little about the merchandise, lu; was put in charge of it. 

As soon as the decision w'as made the new buyer w'ent to 
Chicago with the owner of the store to select tin* opening bill 
of goods for the new department. Jn addition to staples, 
a special as a leader was umh'r consideratiijii lo^rtunately 
they realized their lack of knowledge, so at me first whole- 
sale house they asked for advice in their selection. The 
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salcs-managcr, a good-natured man of many years' expen- 
enee, who took a fatherly interest in every one with whom he 
<ianie in contact, listened to their story with interest. Fi- 
nally he asked, “ Have you ever bought rugs before?” “No.” 
“Ever sold them?” “No.” Then he went on: “What is 
the population of your town? What kind of people do you 
have there? Do you cater to the better class? How much 
money have they, or do they live on credit? Are they free 
spenders? How much competition have you? What kind 
of nvirchants arc they? Do the post-office people and the 
express ag(‘nts have anything to say about the amount of 
money the people send out to the mail-onh'r houses?” The 
sales-manager asked various other similar questions, and 
then said: “Suppose you come up to-morrow morning at 
nine o’clock. In the mean time think over the questions I 
have asked you. By that time 1 think you can answer them. 
Then we will proc(u\i to size up the situation and decide 
on the lines you ought to carry.” 

The following morning they found the sales-manager on 
hand and ready for them. They discu.ssed the questions at 
further length. Several huge stacks of samples were then 
laid out on the floor, and chairs wTre placed so the visitors 
could see the line to the best advantage. An attendant 
showed sample after sample, while the sales-manager and 
the visiting buyers commented on each. In many cases the 
visitors thought favorably of samples which the sales- 
manager pa.s.sed by. Patterns whicli seemed suitable to the 
sales-manager were held out with a positive suggejstion wdth 
which the buyi'rs invariably agreed. After selecting about 
fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of goods they were told that 
they liad a “good start,” and that as they could always get 
more on short notice, it would be a wise plan to try out the 
lines selected before buying more heavily. 

The sales-manager bad actually selected the stock. But 
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he made it appear as though the two buyers had actually 
done so. He had asked questions enough to find out their 
exact needs, and as a result really knew more about them 
than they did. The merchandise sold well and with the 
help of the Chicago house they built up a splendid business. 
Each time the new rug-buyer visit ('d the city he learned a 
little more from this same sales-managc'r, until finally ho 
was able to sel(‘ct merchandise designed to meet the dcanands 
of the trade and the competition in Ins loi’ality without 
spc^cial assistance. 

Merchandizing Plans and Policies. These basic facts 
should include as comphde data as p()ssi))le on the i^'ople 
who compose the natural buying community, and the coin- 
ptHition to be met. Upon this basis tlu' nien'handise plan 
and the merchandizing policaes are determined. The i)lan 
will show how much business it is expectial to do in ('ach 
line, month by month, during the season: how much stock 
should be carried from day to day and at the season’s end, 
and what the price-range, mark-up, and turnovtT should bo. 
Only upon such a basis can the; buyer work intc'lligently. 

Visiting the Markets. When the buyer conus to the 
actual selection of merchandise, one of tiui most important 
questions which must be decided is whether he sliall visit 
manufacturers and wholesalers in the buying season or de- 
pend on traveling-salesmen and on purcluises from manu- 
facturers’ catalogues. The benefits gained by being on the 
field, to sec full lines of merchandise, and to come into per- 
sonal contact wuth the manufactun;rs must be weighed 
against the expense involved. Experienced buyers regard 
the trip as an investment upon which they realize large 
returns in an accumulation of new ideas and information 
in regard to their lint^s. These visits to the market are es- 
pecially valuable to buyers of such conm uliiies as dress- 
goods, ready-to-wear garments, shoes, and iewelry, in whicii 
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the “latest style “ is an important consideration. Ruyers 
of specialty lines see many fad.s in vogue which they can 
introduce in their home towns with profit to lhcm.selves. 

For example, take the selections of women’s ready-to- 
w’ear garments by the buyer who has decided to visit the 
large manufacturing centers at lea.st twict? a yt'ar. It is 
especially true in this line that the retail buyer who can 
go to the market in the buying season Tunis tluTc* help which 
proves greatly to his advantage. The manufacturers and 
joblxTS are competing with one another to have the most 
complete show'ing of new styles and fabrics. 'I'he Iarg(‘ n*tail 
stores, as they are in direct and constant touch with the 
manufacturers, have nuarhandise not y(’t sliown by traveling- 
.salesmen. At tln^ same time, nuTchants from every i)art 
of the country are in the city, and they are, as a rule, the 
most progressive and succe.ssful ones. They are always will- 
ing to discuss the problems of retailing and to show how 
they are solving them in their owai stores. 

Preparation for the Visit. Here again we will iu^sume 
that the buyer’s line is w'omen’s wear. 1 1 is first task is 
to plan the “campaign.” Given a limited amount of time 
and a definite range of buying to be done, wfiicli is to 
fit into the merchandizing plan of his tlejiartment for tfuj 
season, the cait*ful })uyer at once realizes tluj importanct* of 
doing at home everything possible in th(‘ way of prepara- 
tion. For he cannot take time while in New V'ork or ( ’hicago 
for anything which could have been done in a<Ivance. It i.s 
a great help to the wearing-ap])arel man if lie hfis some idea 
of new colors and styles when he first calls upon the mami- 
faeturcr. Likewise, he must know what distribution he 
wishes to make of his buying allowance throughout the 
range of style, color, price, and size. 

The question naturally arises as to the rrn t hod of getting 
this information before leaving home. It is obvious that a 
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Rystematic study of tho trade journals in women’s wear will 
give him iin id(;a of tlie new styles, colors, and fabrics. Every 
such journal makes an (earnest effort to inform the retail 
merchant of these facts and to give him all possible help. 
But not (wery buyer makes an earnest effort to use this 
materia! to tho best advantage. Om* way of getting the 
infonnation is to clip from the various trade joiirn.'ils the 
references to each diff<}rent line, and to place them side 
by side, scrap-book fashion. Comparative notes can then 
b(‘ made from which a buying policy can be partly decided 
ujMm before starting for market. Advertisements and ar- 
ti(!les in the mercantile sections of such pa|X'rs as the New 
'\\)rk Times and the (diicago Tribune oft(‘n give good hints 
on style temlencies. It is well, too, to watch the advertise- 
ments of the d(*partment stores and specialty shops in the 
market (uuitiTS, for such stores vie with one another in Ix'ing 
the first to offer strikingly new merchandise. When all of 
these hints oi future demand have been arranged for ready 
refcTcnce, tlu^ buyer has a basis on which to make hia in- 
(juiries. 

His final selection of merchandise, however, necessarily 
takes into consideration the sales of the previous season, and 
his own knowledge of what his customers will buy. Here 
again he can make careful preparation for tho trip. He knows 
the piH)j)le who come to hia store. He knows the quality 
of merchandise' they demand. Ikit the more exact this in- 
formation is the more definitely it can direct his selection. 
He will find invaluable any statistics of his business which 
will readily show him what he wishes to know when buying. 
For certain questions occur invariably to the careful buyer, 
and must be answered before his choice can be made to the 
greatest advantage: 

How many of this size did \ve sell the past season? 

What colors sold in large quimtities? 
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What were the popular prices? 

How much have we in stock now? 

Information on such points as these furnishes a valuable 
pniclc to purchasinR. The accompanying chart shows the 
method one ready-to-wear buyer used in keeping track of 
the demand for children’s coats. The same method, with 
slight modifications, may be used for any similar line of 
merchandise. As the coats were sold, entry was made on 
the sheet. He took a copy of the entries with him on his 
visits to the manufacturers and iol)bers, and ref(Tred to it 
wlien deciding on the distribution of his order tliroughout 
sizes, color, and price. Definite records of jiast. demands 
did aw'ay with guessing, and told him all h«‘ ne(‘d(‘d to know. 

Another help which the buyer can prepare at. home is the 
list of manufacturers whom h(' wishes to visit w’hile in the 
city. A directory of the r(*ady-to-wear houses will (‘liable 
him to arrange his visits with n'gard to their r(‘lative loca- 
tion. A great deal of time is lost in going from one concern 
to another far distant, when others which arc to be visited 
li(‘ IwtwTcn tlic two. 

Sizing Up the Market Before Purchasing. Two buyers 
from small (‘itics met on the .stri'ets of N(wv York. 

“How much have you bought .since you came a week 
ago?” iisked one. 

“Nothing as yet,” answcTed the second buyer. “I’ve been 
looking in the large stor(‘s and taking numbers at the manu- 
facturers’.” 

“What do you want to do all that looking for?” asked the 
first man. “I know my trade. I’m hustling right through, 
and I’ll finish up long before you do.” 

He did finish quickly, but later he reported a “dull” sea- 
son, while the second buyer had “nothing to complain of; 
just busy every minute.” 

This instance illustrates two w’ideiy dilTei nt mcthod.s of 
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working at the marketing center. The first buyer liurried 
through his buying. He relied on his own personal judgment 
and taste in selecting, without first finding out what had 
already begun to sell successfully at retail in the city. He 
bought from the first manufacturer who seemed to have a 
good line, without a careful comparison ol pric es and quali- 
ties at all the manufacturers’ Avhom he could visit to his ad- 
vantage. In short, he neglected the very o])])ort unities of 
observation which a visit to the market olT(‘rs. 

The trained buyer proceeds in the manncT of the second 
man of the illustration. His study at home of the* trade 
journals has given him certain ideas concerning the season’s 
demand. The first thing to be done on reaching the market 
is to ascertain whether his own e.stimates can be rclic'd on. 
He has a guide in the merchandise which the large ndail 
establishments are already selling. For they already have 
in stock the styles from which he must choose at the manu- 
facturers’. Visits to the retail stores of the higher class will 
show him what the exclusive trade is demanding. Here lu‘ 
finds the new models bc'fore the cheapen manufacturers have 
copif d them. Polite inquiries and interest in the inerchandisci 
often induce the salespeople to show their entire line of new 
stock. They will tell what garments are i)oi)ular and what 
seems to be the best style which the season has to offer. 
Often department heads will give the names of concerns 
from whom they have found it advantageous to purchase!. 

To continue this systematic visiting of retail stones through 
all classes, from the higher priced to the cheaper, is to gain 
a knowledge of all qualities of mcrchandL^c on tht; market. 
From his own experience he knows the class of his trade and 
the demands of his own locality. A second visit to the 
establishments which carry corresponding lines to his own 
will verify his first impressioiLS. 

Beginning the Buying. When he has tinislicd this survey 
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he has full knowledge of what the experienced heads of the 
large retail stores have bought and their estimate of the 
season's stylos. He is now ready to visit the sales depart- 
ments of the manufacturers and jobbers. To his own pre- 
pared list of concerns he adds those which he has obtained 
in his canvjuss of the retail stores. The wise buyer becomes 
a shoppcT. Before placing his order he goes to as many 
houses as po.ssible. A compari.son of prices and qualities 
is necessary for advantageous buying. If, for example, 
women’s and children’s coats are to be purchased, the com- 
plete line of women’s coats is inspected Ix'fore beginning to 
buy for the children. The numbers of desirable styles are 
taken and notes made on the quality, color, and price. A 
comparison of thc.se notes will readily show where the orders 
can be given witli greatc.st profit. 

From many other angles, th(i time spent in looking at new 
lines, comparing values, and finding places where the prices 
are right, pays well. For instance, the manufacturer who 
has a good lino one season may be entirely off the following 
year. Therefore, each sea.son the buyer has to do over again 
the same work of checking up the good lines and the sources 
of bargains. While on a recent visit to New York a Western 
buyer received a request to buy patent-leather belts to retail 
at twenty-fiv(' cents. AH the regular lines showed recent 
advances, which brought the price to twenty-four dollars 
per gross. After ‘'sho])ping” an hour or so the same number 
was found in a small down-town manufacturing establish- 
ment at nineteen dollars. The quality was identically the 
same. 

Frequency of Buying Trips. Many ready-to-wear buyers 
visit the New York market once a month, and some as often 
as once a week, during the height of the season. On such 
trips the buyer should visit the restaurants and theaters in 
order to see what fashionable women arc wearing. It is just 
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as much a part of his work as visiting the manufacturers, 
and perhaps more necessary. 

Seeing What Well-dressed People are Wearing. A few 
weeks before writing this chapter the author wjis chatting 
with the proprietor of a large (l(‘partment store in a 
Middle-West city, wlien the buyer of ready-to-wear broke 
in to announce lus return from a trip. In rc'ply to the 
obvious question as to the success of his trip, th(' buyer 
replied: “I had a fine trip and got a lot of beautiful stuff, 
but I nearly ran my legs off doing it. I w:is so dead tired 
every night that I had to go to b(‘d as soon as I got back to 
the hotel.” The proprietor exploded : “Why diiln’t you use 
your head more and your feet less? If you had, you would 
have had a more pleasant trij) yourself, and 1 darc' say a 
more profitable one for the house. Tlu' next time take it 
easier during the day, and then go to th(‘ Hitz for dinner, 
and to the theater in the evening. Don’t take the manufact- 
urer’s word for the styles, (lo where fashionable women 
go and see for yourself what they are wearing.” 
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The Buying Process. In cncli individuMl piirrhaso of mer- 
(duindisc ihoro arc (!ortaiii stops as tho biiycT oonsidors one 
after anotlier the various considerations affecting the in- 
dividual purchase. Tfie general procedure is the following, 
but the relatival importance of each factor will vary with 
each lino of merchandise and with each class of merchandise 
within tho line. In some lines not all tln‘S(' steps are present, 
while in others different ones will be inclinh'd. 

(а) Dctonniiiation of qualities, workmanship, and finish, 

(б) Selection of styles, colors, and sizes. 

(r) Decision on prices and deliveries. 

(d) Arrangement of terms and diseoimts. 

In addition to showing the steps in the buying process, 
such a classification makes it possible to test the desirability 
of each individual purchase. For instance, if two articles 
are offered, one of which is entirely satisfactory from the 
standpoint of the first three steps, and another from that 
of the last three, which would be the preferable purchase? 
One purchase miglit be 90 per cent, satisfactory, and the 
other only GO per cent, satisfactory. But the main value in 
such a classification is to serve as an exposition of the buying 
procedure. For purposes of explanation it is best to illus- 
trate with a particular line. As women's ready-to-wear is 
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probably one of the most difficult lines to buy, that has Ih'cu 
selected. The method in general, is eciually ap])licable to 
any type of merchandise. 

Women’s Ready-to-We \u 


Incxpeusivc (Inulv.'i 

1 . Decision on price and delivery 40^’!) 

2. Selection of styles, colors, an<l sizes dOVi) 

3. Determination of qualities, workinanshi|), aiul linisli 20' 

4. Arrangement of terms and discounts. lOVo 


M ( (I ( lOii-pi i('( d ( I /v/df.s’ 

1. Detennination of qualities, workmanship, and finish 

2. Selection of styles, colors, and sizes 

3. Decision on prictss and deliveries . . 

4. Arrangement of terms and di.sct)unts 


High Cmdm 

1. Selection of styles, colors, and sizes. . . • • • ■ • • 

2. Determination of (iualiti<‘s, workmanship, and (inisl 

3. Decision on prices and deliveries 

4. Arrangement of terms and discounts 

Price is therefore the biggest factor in the in(‘\y)ensiv(‘ 
merchandise and is twice as important as (|u;dity. In llie 
medium-priced merchandise the condilion is practically 
reversed, while in the liighest grades styli' hccomes pre- 
dominant over both. In all cases th«! bargaining for terms 
and discounts is left until after all the other steps have been 
completed. 

Subdivision of Steps. Next the difTen id st(‘ps may be 
subdivided so as to show what each om .nriiides. Ib^rc 
again it is necessary to take a .specific case in order to show 
00 
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20'';, 
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the subdivisions because of the fact that they would vary 
widely with each time and each grade of merchandise. 

SUBDIVISION OF STEPS 

Medium-puiced 

Refuly-to-Wear Mercfunidisc 

1. Dctcmiination of qualities, workmanship, and finish. 


(«) 

Testing for raw material 

.. c% 

{b) 

Judging proce.Ms of manufacture 

.. 3% 

(<■) 

l<]stimating cost of manufacture 

.. 4% 

id) 

Feeling for weight 

.. 2% 

(e) 

Sizing uj) any guarantee . . 

■ «% 

(/) 

]<]xamining for flaws 

.. 

(ff) 

Valuing the finish (macliine or liand) . . 

4% 

(h) 

Ascertaining care used in <*xterior finish . 

2% 

(») 

Ascertaining care used in interior finish . . . 

.. 3% 


Total 35% 

2. Selection of styles, colors, and sizes. 

(a) Selection of style accordin*? to ilernand 5% 

(b) Selection of style accoriling to latest fashion. .5% 

(c) Selection of style according to amount on hand 5% 

(d) Selection of color according to demand 2% 

(e) Selection of color according to latest fashion . 2% 

(/) Selection of color according to amount on hand 2% 

{g) Selection of sizes according to provit)US demand 6% 


(h) Selection of sizes according to changing con- 

dition.s 3% 

Total 30% 

3. Decision on prices and deliveries. 

(а) Judging prices which can be obtained G% 

(б) Figuring net landed cost 1% 

(c) Determining gross profit 2% 

(d) Comparing gross profit tocostofiloingliusiness 0% 

(e) Ascertaining date of ileliveries 2% 

(/) Agreeing on date of delivery 3% 

Total 20% 
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4. Arrangement of terms and discounts. 

(a) Obtaining best terms and discounts under 



conditions 

10% 

(i) 

Comparing terms and di.seount.s with that 



other houses handling .similar lines. 

-* 0 

(c) 

Comparing terms and di.'^coimts with (piality. 



style, and price to get relative value. . . . 



Total 



Grand total ItHV y 

Selection of Qualities, Workmanship, and Finish. The 
subdivisions of this sul)jc(‘t, <‘X(*<‘j)t that of niw nnitiTial, 
are almost entirely self-explanatory. The d('taih'<l iiudhods 
of testing the raw materials an* given in ('Inipter VI, under 
textiles. It is here that long (‘xperienc<* in dry-goods, and 
particularly ready-to-wear, with somt* knowi('dge of manu- 
facturing processes, is of great value. It. is ol)vious. however, 
that a detailed discussion of tin* subject w«)iild recpiin' sev- 
eral volumes; so that the author must content himstdf, nnu’h 
to his regret, with a statement of the various points to Ihj 
considered. 

Selection of Styles, Colors, and Sizes. Already ther(‘ has 
been discussed as a preliminary to the buying trij) th(‘ im'ans 
of getting all possible information on styles and s1yli‘ ten- 
dencies. It is well to point out h(*re that the' buyers suc- 
ce.ss comes not from being able to buy a complete stock of 
all good styles, colors, and sizts, but fn)m buying a sm.dl 
representative stock to suit hi.s own <dicnteh‘. an<l so avoid 
the loss from overstock. Every merchant knows, too, that 
the showing of too many garments will sjKjil a s:de. 1 Ici 
customer becomes confused and finally decides to “look 
further.” The next store sizes her up aiifl shows ordv two or 
three of the most likely garments, wit! the result that. :» 
satisfactory selection is made promptly. I laaefore the 
chant in a small city may compete su -cessfully with his 
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metropolitan competitor if he will but study his morchan- 
(lis(j problem. Small but intelligently selected stocks are 
more desirable for real inerchandizers. 

Prices and Deliveries. After having decided on the gen- 
eral price that the article under (.‘onsideration falls within, 
the first consideration is what the customer will give for an 
article. Onii ready-to-w(‘ar buyc'r hjis u habit of taking one 
or two of his clerks with him on his buying trip. When 
a garment is shown, if it looks suitable, each clerk is asked 
to state what she thinks it would bring. From this is sub- 
tract('d the cost price, of which the clerk is ignorant so far, 
and the gross ])rolit is obtained. If it is satisfactory, the 
garment is considered; otherwise it is passed by at once. 

If the garment is bought, it is entered up on the buyer’s 
buying-chart along with the selling-price. This data is for- 
warded at once to the buyer’s store, if ho is away on a buy- 
ing trip, so that t he goods may be priced and put on sale 
as soon as r('ceiv(‘d. 

Quantity Prices, Free Deals, and Extra Discounts. Prac- 
tically all manufacturers and joblx'rs have a n‘gular scale 
of prices with regard to (quantity orders. ’Phis quantity 
price may be given by pricing the merchandise per single 
unit; a lower price, each, ixt dozen; a still lower price, 
('ach, I'ler gross; and so on. Or special price concessions may 
be given in the fonn of free deals. Various manufacturers, 
finding tliat many of the smaller rotail(‘rs object to quantity 
prices, allow the big buyer two to thn'e dozen free goods 
with ('ach gross purchased. By following such a plan they 
are enabU'd to adveriise, “One price to all dealers,” and to 
impn'ss the smaller buyer with the fairness of the proposi- 
tion. The free goods, in some cases, are billed as advertis- 
ing. Many manufacturers of toilet goods make a practice 
of entering the free goods on the regular bill without price 
extension. 
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A good illustnition of quantity price was given by a 
manufacturer of cheese during this past season. The buyer 
of a WTll-known New York ('ity .store was favorably \m- 
pres.sed with the line, but the store, being a priciMiitting 
establishment, was forced to ask quantity i)rices on all mer- 
chandise purchased. The inanufactunT featured a on(‘- 
pricc policy, but he needed this account. In onliT to meet 
the buyer’s terms the sales-manager closed a large order 
with the firm, agreeing to rent s])a<‘e from the .store' for 
demon.stration purposes and to em])lov a (h'lmmstrator. 
'rhe amount which was ])aid the firm ecpialed the dilTen'uee 
between the regular ])rice of the elua'Si* and the ])ric(' the 
buyer was willing to pay. 'Fhe buy('r did not care how he 
got the price, and this plan offered an idt'.al vv.ay for the 
manufacturer to g(‘t around quantity i)rices. 

The extra discount also furnishes a iinMhod of gelling 
around the quantity price. The nu'rchant win) buys in 
small quantities gets 2 to per cent., (h'pending upon the 
kind of merchandi.se lu'ing bought. Anf)ther, buying in 
large quantities, g(‘ts to 5 per cent. A third, who bu\s 
t'\en larger quantities, may nn'eive 7 or 10 jx'r cenl. To 
avoid all chance of detection all bills an' marked, “'rc'nns 
as had.” It shouhl be rememben'tl, how'i'V«'r, that all firms 
making a practice of marking bilU as docribed do not make 
a practice of giving quantity price's, although a large ])ro- 
portion do. 

It is generally understood that no m;inufae1urer can make 
a .single article as economically as fiv<' hundred. Nor can a 
sales man or a sales-manager sc'll om' article ;)s che;q)ly fus 
one thousand. The larger orders recpiire ikjI f)nly h ss selling 
expense proportionately, but less clerical work per .'irtick* 
They may be bunched and turnc'd out b thou^aufl, n'- 
ducing the cost of manufacturing, as w« I .i> handling and 
shipping. The smaller buyers, howeva • , arc usually an- 
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tagonistic toward quantity prices, while of course the large 
buyers favor it. It is possible for a number of the smaller 
buyers to co-operate in tlie purchovsc of their merchandise 
in quantity, taking advantage of the quantity price and 
placing each individual merchant in a position to compete 
with his larger competitor. 

Clearance Prices. Manufacturers, as well as retailers, 
find clearance sjilcs necessary. In ready-to-wear merchandise, 
at the close of a retail buying season, from November 20th 
to January 30th, and May 15th to July 15th, manufacturers 
are anxious to close out all remaining merchandise and de- 
vote their time, energy, and money to lines for the coming 
season. Therefore many will dispose of goods on hand at 
actual cost, and in some cases below (;ost. On December 
1st one Wisconsin retailer bought, at $10.75 net, one hundred 
coats, identical in every way — cloths, stylos, and numbers — 
with coats which had been purchased earlier in the 
Hoiison priced at $15, $16.50, $18, and $21.50. These coats 
were marked at the same prices iis the original numbers, 
namely $10.75 to $35, and after Christmius all that re- 
mained foimd ready sale when reduced to $15 to $22.50. 
On February 1st fifty more of the same numbers were pur- 
chased at $5.90 net, and these were marked and sold at 
$10 net. The customers received extraordinary values, 
and the merchant realized large profits. 

Terms and Discounts. The cash discount, a premium 
for cash, is given too little attention by many buyers. A 
department-store buyer, of eighteen years’ experience, was 
overheard remarking to a salesman, “I have nothing to do 
with the discount, and I do not care whether it amounts to 
1 or 10 per cent. The office gets all credit for discounts.’* 
This buyer acknowledged that he was not interested because 
he did not receive credit. Yet he failed to ask for the net 

price, which is a wrong way to merchandize. 
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A large Cleveland ready-to-wear merchant made the state* 
meut early last year; “I am a siieeessful merchant heeaiLse 
I take advantage of every discount olT(Ted. Last season 
my profits amounted to thousands, and practically every 
penny was made by taking advantage of the discounts.” 
Another merchant, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, while in New 
York on a buying trip, remarked, “1 am perfectly willing to 
accept my discounts as profit from my biisiiu'ss, and I shall 
be satisfied if that is all I receive during the year.” 

These discounts amount from 1 to 10 p(T c(‘nt., depending 
upon the kind of merchandise. Stajile eommoditii's usually 
carry a discount of 2 per cent., ten days, meaning that th(‘ 
purchaser is entitled to 2 per cent, if tlu' bill is ])aid in ten 
days’ time. This is equivalent to ilfi per cent, jut annum. 
Other merchandise carries better dis(‘ount — 5, 7, and 10 jut 
cent.; 7 per cent., if jmid within bai days> n(‘ts an interest 
rate of 12G per cent. Some few manufacturers mak(‘ a |)rac- 
tice of selling merchandise at list i)rice, retail, It'ss [M), 40, or 
50 per cent., less 5 or fi per cent., and then less 2 j)er cent, 
for cash, A fivc-dollar pen would b(‘ subject to 40 i)er cent, 
discount, or $2. From this would be deducti'd 0 jut cent., 
which leaves $2.82, and then 2 i)er cent, of the nmiainder, 
or five cents, making the net cost $2.72. These figures show 
that we arc paying an unusually high rate of interest if we 
are not taking advantage of discounts, when we consider 
money may be borrowed for 5 or 0 piT cent. 

The term dating means to date into the future. For ex- 
ample, a grocer buys a car of fruit, with a tJating of ninety 
days, subject to 2 per cent, per month if ])ai(I before duo. 
This is, however, a very unu.sual hai)j:)ening in that line. 
Frequently lines of merchandise carried by the d(?j)artment 
store may be bought under such condilioe.s. although one*- 
half of 1 per cent, is allowed, as a rul* mstead of 2, in 
addition to the cash discount. Such extra or forward dating 
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is usually given where the account is large and the manu- 
facturer is extremely anxious for the business, or where the 
manufacturer must unload his stock. It is common in cer- 
tain lines. For instance, the usual terms in the white-goods 
trade is 2 per cent., ten days, sixty days^ extra dating. If 
the goods are sold for delivery on September 1st, they are 
billed as if sold two months later. The retailer is entitled 
to the cash discount of 2 per (‘ent. if he pays the bill by 
November lOtii, but if he pays it by September 10th he gets 
an extra 1 per cent., which is really interest for the two 
months anticipated at G per cent, per annum. 

Advance Buying. Frequently traveling-salesmen tell of 
meeting merchants who refuse to place advance orders for 
merchandise. These may be dealers in hardware, shoes, 
clothing, women’s wear, dry-goods, groceries, or jewelry, 
and may think that they have good reason for refusing. 
They may believe that the coming season will be late and 
that they will have plenty of time to place their orders later, 
with every assuran(;e of having the merchandise delivered 
on time. Possibly they judge that the market shows a 
tendency for a decline in prices, and that they will save 
money by buying later. Should their judgment be found 
incorrect, and should the season turn out to be early, with 
an advancing price for the commodity, the merchant, of 
course, is the loser. Even though the prices are not advanced, 
there will be a loss because of the early sales that will be 
lost. Regardless of ^vhat the season may be, these dealers 
fail to consider that many desirable patterns and styles will 
be closed out by the time they get ready to buy, and that they 
must take what is left. Sometimes desirable merchandise 
cannot be found at a moment’s notice, and in all cases 
some time must be allowed for deliver>\ 

On the other hand, some merchants are easily imposed 
upon. The traveling-men come in, 'show their samples, and 
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take orders for the greater portion of nierch;nidi.>e to he 
used during the season. The merchant, lu'lii'ving that the 
season will be an early one, or that the ])rii‘i\s will he ad- 
vanced, decides to prote(‘t liiinself. Some years agt> the 
cotton market w'as unusually high. “Hope” domestic was 
selling at nine and one-half cents, wholesah*. (Singham, 
percale, and prints were pricc'd accordingly. A siua-essful 
retail merchant south of l.oiiisville d('cide<l that the 
prices were going still higher and that h(‘ could well alh)rd 
to protect himself. The market did go up a few' points 
after the merchant had tilled his reserve stock-rooms and 
all the available s])ace in his store with •otton, hut before 
the season had well started the bottom dropped out of the 
market and the merchant realized that In' was caught 
napping. Every attempt was made to unlo.ad. Tin' mer- 
chant had guessed wrong. He had overbought and had 
ruined himself. Too heavy advance buying, no matter what 
the season hai)pens to bring forth, is disaslrmis. It means 
dollars tied up w'hich should l)e working in otln'r stock. 

The wdse merchant plays saf(‘. He profits through tin; 
(\ample of others. Enough mcTchandisj' is bought to take 
e.'re of the opening trade, should an (‘arly s('ason chwc lop, 
and new' goods are bought continually throughout the* M'ason. 
This assures him of being taken care of in eas(‘ nuTcliandise 
should later prove diflicult to buy; while it doe.^ not mean 
a big loss should the market drop. The interest on tin* work- 
ing dollars will more than offset any profit that is to be made 
on a gamble at buying for higher prices. Tliis is conserva- 
tism, through which success is won. 

Cancelations and Returns. Manufacturi'rs and joblx'rs 
are, to a great extent, rc.sponsible fur the majoiify of can- 
celations and returns in every bu.siness. A ^hort time ago 
a salesman visited a well-known dc'jiartr.. ii ‘^tore with a 
sample line of waists. Among the lot sho.*:i w’cre three es- 
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pocially good values in Japan silk and crfpe de Chine. One 
Japan silk, made of a five “muray ” Jap., very full, with large 
collar and novelty cuffs, wtis priced so low that the buyer 
ordered one hundred dozen, to be shipped in three different 
shipments. In order to make sure that he would get the 
same qmility of silk he koi)t the sami)lc shown. Six weeks 
later one-half of the order was received. Upon investigation 
and (!ompari.s(jii witli the original .sample, it was found that 
a three “rnumy” Japan silk had been substituted, making 
a difference of, approximately, sixty cents in the actual 
value of the waist. The entire shipmcait was reboxed and 
held until the manufacturer sent his check to cover freight 
charges and drayage. Tlie manufacturer had taken a chance 
on substituting, in the hope th.at some subordin.ate would 
open and mark th(‘ merchandise .and that the mistake would 
not be noticed until the ])ayinent had been made. 

Many mist.akes will occur in the cloak-and-suit business, 
unless merchandise is bought of reliable houses. When buy- 
ing, charts are used to show what size's are needed in the 
various colors, and unh'ss the merch.andise or receipt is 
checked with the charts, tin* buyer will .soon discover th.at 
many of his suits or coats arc the .same size and color, fre- 
quently size 34 or 30. The manufaidurers take the liberty 
of shipping any size or color that they happen to have on 
hand, hoping that the marker will place the merchandise in 
stock without an investigation. It is also found that many 
damaged gannents slip in. No retailer can afford to take 
the chance of failing to examine and check accurately all 
merchandi.se rec(Mved, never failing to return merchandise 
if it does not conn* up to s|X'cification.s and requirements. 

Some gro(!ery and hardware men complain tliat they do 
not receive merchandise which has been on order several 
months. Investigations show, especially at the present time, 

that many times orders arc being held back and more recent 
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orders filled for which advance prices wore stvured. When 
placing the order, an agreed time of delivery should Ik' en- 
tered on the order, and if the merchandist* is not delivered on 
time inquiry should be made at once. A follow-up of fre- 
quent letters of inquiry will often produce results. 

Unfortunately, there are just as many unscnqiulous re- 
tailers as manufacturers. There are sonu' who juide tluan- 
selves on taking advantage of a manufacturer or a jobber. 
Such retailers deserve just what they give, and no manu- 
facturer could be blamed for reporting tin; otTense to the vari- 
ous trade associations. A manufactunT has a |HTfect right 
to expect the same kind of treatment he givt's his customers. 

Allowing the Salesman to Buy Your Business. The 
young buyer, breaking into the New York Uity market, is 
constantly impressed with the number of salesmen who are 
anxiously waiting to Iniy his business. lIot('l lobbies are 
full each morning of salesmen who are waiting to ]>:iy for 
some buyer’s breakbust in the hope that he will \ k ) able to 
get the firm’s business. Other sal(‘smen are anxious to make 
engagements for luncheon, and to take in the sights of the 
‘ity in the evening. They S('em to have the id(*a that the 
(otertaining is necessary if they expect to get the business. 
It is perfectly true that some few' (poor, unfortunab', de- 
luded) buyers get the injpression that in order to succc'cal 
a.s buyers they must take* everything that comes their w'uy. 
They make a point of sponging on evc*ry .salesman ])ossil)le. 
They never feci that they arc ]'!acing themselves undiT ob- 
ligation to the salesman, or that th(*y must l)uy his mer- 
chandise, regardless of what they an; ca])able of finding in 
other places. 

Several months ago, in a Wisconsin department slon*, one 
of the young women went to the merchundizer with an order 
to be signed. It was for merchandise boeid,! of a new house, 
and amounted to several times what ha ’ l^en bought sev- 
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eral months previously. She was so anxious to get the order 
signed that the merchandizer began to suspect something 
wrong. Therefore he had one of the other girls in the de- 
partment look up the merchandise. Enough merchandise to 
last six w(iek.s was found in reservci stock. The young buyer 
declared she had been unable to find any. Later it developed 
that the salesman had entertained the yoimg lady, and she, 
in turn, had agn'CMi to see that he got an order. In other 
words, she was willing to make her employer pay for the 
good time she had had the evening b(‘fore. 

This is exactly what the buyer attempts to do when he 
acc(!pts a salesman’s too lavish expenditure. Many mer- 
chants make it a praedien to entertain their own buyers at 
their own expense wlaai on buying trips, in order to insure 
the right buying of the merchandise. One of New York’s 
most succ(‘ssful ndail biiycTs remarked, “When I go into 
business I shall nev(‘r allow any (employee to acci'pt as much 
as a cigar from any one with whom I am doing business, 
or witli whom thercj is a chancci of their having any business 
relations.” This is a good rule to follow, and all buyers, 
both small and large, should give it due consideration. 
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DETEHMININC QE \L1TIES 

The Importance of Ability to Jud^e Quality. Tin- 
quality of a coiiiinotlity is tlie l■lla^a(•t^‘nstll■ wliicli dis- 
tingui^^hcs it from otla-rs nf a c lass. Mui’h of a hiiytT’s 
sucross must (h'lM'ud upon his alahly tc) riTonnizo (|ualily. 
lie is not capable of ('omparinn nu'n handisc* iiitc'llij^ently 
unless he is a eompetcnl judse of llu' various d(‘Krees of 
excellence. Tlie manufaeturor knows his i^oods from every 
Hland|X)int. Tlie buytT mn.^-t l>e no less A\ell ported a.s to 
quality. He must pos^es.s, in addition, a knowledge of how 
goods arc manufactured, die co; t of i)roduclion, and raw 
materials, market conditions, and many other factors aiTect- 
(piality. 

.'>ince eacli buyer's e.'^tablishiiKuit caters to a dcfmile cliar- 
acter of trad(‘, the jiolicy of tin* hou.-'* must deterinim* what 
quality of mercliaridise is to be handled. I'or example, u 
certain department store in one of the larger Southern c ities 
eaters to the colored population and the humltler classes of 
white pc'ople. It follows that all merchandise bought must 
be selected with ihe idea of mc'cting tin* tastc'^ and napiire- 
ments of this trade. The higlicr ciualities of merchandise, 
or more conservative style.s and pattc-rns, w'ould not sc‘ll. 
Naturally, there are other store.s in the sarn(; locality cater- 
ing to the higher classes of trade. 

Textiles. The study of textiles ami /.'■ tests foi the 
various fibers is iiniwrtiint both for the store buyer and the 
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flaleaman, and serves as the beat example of the thorough- 
ness with which a buyer should study the methods of testing 
for quality. The advancing costs of raw materials and 
manufacturing have had a tendency to cause more substitu- 
tion than ever before. Many treated cottons are sold as linen ; 
and much cotton, especially the Pemvian cotton, which feels 
and looks like wool, has been mixed with the wool fibers and 
sold as an all-wool material. The buyer should be familiar 
with the construction of the various fibers as well as with the 
different qualities of the textiles, and understand thoroughly 
the simple tests usc'd in distinguishing one from another. 

There arc two chxsses of textile fibers, vegetable fibers 
and animal fibers. Wool and silk arc animal fibers, while the 
vegetable fibers arc composed of cotton, flax, hemp, jute, 
ramie, China grass, and many others. Each of these fibers, 
having its own peculiar characteristics, may be readily de- 
tected upon careful examination. In many cases a small 
magnifying-glass, called a linen-tester, is the only means 
necessary to make a test. 

Cotton. Cotton is commonly used for imitating other 
more expensive vegetable fibers. It appears, when observed 
through a glass, like a wide, flattened ribbon, and is composed 
mainly of cellulose. The fiber can stand a very high tempera- 
ture without decomposition, but burns with a flame when 
ignited, gives off little odor, and leaves a gray ash. 

Wool. Wool is composed of carbon, oxygen, and nitrogen. 
Under a glass it appc'ars as a compact uniform rod, overlaid 
with scales, which appear to be set one into another, very 
much like the scales of a snake. Some of these scales are 
smooth and lie flat, as in mohair, where few serrations appear; 
while others are noticeably rough. The wool fiber bums 
slowly, with a dull flame, or merely melts together, leaving 
a bulb of hard bro^vn ash, giving off a very disagreeable 
odor similar to the burning of hair. 
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Cotton. As it is th’o most inexpensive, cotton is the prin- 
cipal list'd in combination with wool. Should either 
the burning test, which is a simple <-hemical test, or the ex- 
amination of the fibers under a glass fail to prove the origin 
of the fiber, there are several other chemical tests which 
may lx? emidoyed. One of the simjih'st of these, and one 
of the most commonly used, is what is known as the "Ixiiling- 
out” test. A solution, ctnisiMing of one ounce of caustic 
soda dissolved in ;i pint of water is pre])arcd, and a sample 
of the material is ))oilctl in this for lifti'cn minutes. The wckiI 
will di.ssolve, wliih' the cotton part rtan.ains in a slightly 
y('llo\vish state. Treated with cold sulphuric acid, it is found 
that tlie cotton will dissolve whilt* the wool remains intact. 

Silk. Tliis is the most valuable of all filxTS, and conse- 
quently it is the most imitated. Many process(‘s ha\a’ Ix'eii 
invented to jircserve the ap]H'arance in imitation and to 
cheapen the ]iroduct. The pun* silk app(‘;irs as a smooth 
cylinder, hollow’ in its const rm-t ion, usually apjH'aring as 
two distinct thn*ads. Ar*if'*ial silks, madt* of cotton, wood 
pulp, and other vegetal>le fibers, and wild and w’clghtial silks, 
.iH* usi’d as substitut(‘^ for tin* pur(‘-thread silk. The arti- 
i:eial silks, being composed of cellulose, are easily distin- 
guislud from the animal fiber. The pure-silk liber bum.s 
like wool, seeming to im'li slowly, giving off a disagreeable 
odor, while the v('g» table liber burns likj* cotton, more rapidly, 
leaving no odor. Weiglitc»l silks give off mon; ash, and the 
entire thn’ad retains its shayie, and when heavily adulter- 
ated it glows red until shaken or crushed. Artificial silk, 
when exposed to moisture, be< omes we.akand is easily pulled 
apart, while pure silk remains strong. Anoth(*r test is to 
take .several strands of yarn and chew them thoroughly. 
The artificial silk will be re<lueed to a oulp, while the pure 
bilk will retain its original foniiation. ' ' magnifying-glosH 
shows the pure-silk threads twdsted, w.alc the artificial is 
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shown to consist of a number of parallel strands. The luster 
of the artificial silk is much higher than the pure silk. 

The acid tests may be used to good advantage in distin- 
guishing the fibers. Nitric acid will turn silk yellow very 
quickly and dissolve it in a short time, but will not stain or 
damage cotton. A 2-per-cent, solution of caustic soda will 
dissolve silk, while cotton or artificial silk remains unaffected. 

Silk and Wool. These two textiles are very often mixed in 
novelty material. The “ linen-tester ’’furnishes excel lent means 
of distinguishing tlie presence of either. However, as both are 
animal fibers, the simple tests are not sufficient to tell the rela- 
tive amount of each. A solution of zinc chloride, to which a 
small (luantity of zinc oxide is added, will dissolve entirely the 
silk and only part of the wool. This will determine the formar 
tion of the t('xtile and show the proportion of each fiber. 

Linen. Flax thread, from which linen is spun, is a vege- 
table fiber. It appears jointed, like a cornstalk, with cross- 
marks showing on the fiber and no natural twist found. It 
is lustrous and oily, being much stronger than the cotton. 
Cotton cloth tears easily, with a muffled sound, while more 
force is required to tear linen of equal thickness, and the 
tearing gives off a shrill sound. The edges of torn cotton 
show short, curly ends, as does a cotton thread when pulled; 
the edges of the linen appear straight and outstretched. 

Linen is much heavier than cotton, bulk for bulk, and it 
has a cold, leathery feel which is absent with cotton. The 
cotton retains the heat much longer than the linen. By 
holding a cotton cloth to the light it will be noted that the 
weave is quite uniform, while the threads of the linen are very 
uneven and streaked. A drop of oil touched to linen which 
is free from dressing will appear almost transparent when 
held to the light, while cotton remains less so. 

If further tests are necessary it will be found that linen 
will stand the test of sulphuric acid much better than cotton. 
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A sample of the material, after having been waslied eare- 
fully to remove any dressiiiR, is dipix'd in ennerntratt'd sul-* 
phurio aeid. After a two-minute submersion, if the sample 
is dried on filtered pnpfT. it will be found that the eottoii 
has dissolved in the acid and lh(‘ liiu'u remains. IW weijihing 
the sample, both before and after, the exaet pro])ortion of 
each may be discovered. 

Mercerized Cotton. 'Hie mereerizeti finish is pnslueed 
through a treatment of eau'^tie soda. It ir-. sometimes sold 
us artificial silk bi'cause of tin* similarity. 'Phe manufaet- 
uring jiroeesses of the two pnnhiet.'' are altogether dilTeri’Ut. 
The solution of caustic sod.a usrd in m<‘n‘eriz(*d cotton 
would dissolvi* artificial silk. Tin* siiiiple'«t tc’sl is to wet the 
fibers; artificial silk will lose most of its strength, while 
mercerized cotton will not be alTecti'd by tin* moisture. 

Quality of Fiber. 'Phe strength ainl (juality of a fiber 
may be determi?n*d by unraveling >.arn drawn from a fidirie. 
Long, h(‘alth'i fibers are, of course, much strong(*r than 
shortened and weakened ones. Cotton Pils'rs range from 
three-(|uarters of an inch to one and thiejMpiarlers; wool 
fibers may vary one to thn'c* inches in h'ligih; lin(*n about 
eight(-en incln's; and silk in oin* cenlinuoiis thread, as when- 
ever orn* eoi'uon thn\ad breaks (in 1h<- n'cling) or beeonu'S 
(*xhau.'-led, anotlu'r is twisted ;ironihl the eial of the rniining- 
ihread and it becomes a eonpiunent. ;\fler jailling a few* 
threads in each direction (l»oth the war]) ainl woof), :md mak- 
ing an examination oi the.M* under the ulas-, it is ])ossibh* to 
detf'nnine not only the eharacter of the liber and the (luulily 
of the yam, but aNo the ai tual weave. 

Quality of Yams. Clotlw may Ije made from either one-, 
two-, or three-ply yarns (when two or more single yarns aro 
twi.sted together they rnaki* jily yarns) \ ply yarn is n.oro 
durable and stronger than eitJvr the sj* ■. v irn or the carded 
yams. Long fibers are combed ami n:.el(‘ up into worsted 
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yams. The fibers lie parallel. The shorter fibers are carded 
and are used in making woolens. The fibers run in every di- 
rection. These same weaves may be noted in both the cotton 
and the silk. It stands to reason that the highest grade silks 
are made from several strands of cocoon silk which have been 
combed out parallel, and the poorest qualities from the waste 
and short strands in the same manner as the woolen. 

Quality of Fabric. The closeness and firmness of the 
weave, iis well jis the* quality of yarn used, denote the quality 
of the fabric. Weightings and fillings, such as starch, can 
be added so as to make the rnatc^riid appear heavier, but at 
the same time they cheapen the (luality. Holding the fabric 
to the light, or rubbing it together, will soon show whether 
weighting or filling has been used. Tearing will cause dust to 
fly from the weighted materials. The firmness may be ascer- 
tained by pulling the thumb and forefinger down the weave. 

‘‘Counts.” One of tin? tests of the quality of a piece 
of material is made by counting the threads per inch under 
a magnifying-glass. This is specially applicabh; to domestics, 
percales, ginghams, and other similar material. In general, 
the higher the “count” the better the quality and the more 
durable the material. 

As an illustration the following figures will give an esti- 
mate of the average “counts” found in various materials: 


Nainsook 80x104 

Persian lawn 120x182 

Percale 68x80 

Apron gingham 48x56 

Gingham 80x84 

Cotton pongee 80x96 

Domestics 76x84 

Cotton sheeting 68x80 

Handkerchief linen 84x84 

Unbleached embroidery linen 28x28 

Table damask 00x72 
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These figures have been obtained through the actual count 
of various qualities of stock material, and will serve a b\iyer 
as a guide. Percales, for example, will run from G4xG8 
(inexpensive grades) to 80x80 (better quality). 

Furs. Another good exjunple of the methoils of b'sting 
for quality, but by radically different methods, is found in 
connection with the buying of furs. The fur ex]H'rt can 
pick up a piece of fur — before manufacturing — anti tell the 
very region where the aninml wa.s trapjxnl, and at what 
time of the year the traj)])ing was done. The farthtT 
north the animal is trap|M‘d tht‘ h(‘avier and thicker will 
lx* the quality of the hair ami the lighter in weight will lx* 
the skin. A prime .SoutluTn-c.aught .skin may 1 m' suiKTit)r 
in color to a Northern pelt caught out of sea,son, though 
no Southern skin at its best can conipan‘ uith the North- 
ern (‘aught in its prime. \V(‘slern and Southw(‘stern skunk 
.skins are usually more brownish in color and eo.arser-hainai 
than those fnjin Northern ('Htricts. Most fur-lx'aring ani- 
mals live in holes in th(‘ ground, and wlaai caught out of 
x'a.son (Novemb(‘rir)thtoJanuary loth) the animal eitlier hfus 
1 .' t grown its wintcT coat or it h.as worn off most of the 
guard-hairs going in and out of its lair. The ix-lts trap]x‘d 
before tlie sea.'^on have stiff and bristly hair and v(‘ry little, 
under-fur. 

Classes of Furs. Broadly speaking, furs may b(‘ dividial 
into gc'neral classes. Tla^ first ilivi.^ion disi mguish('S th(j 
texture of the fur, while th(‘ sei-ond disl ingui^-he.', tlie treat- 
iiK'nt of finishing of the fur. 

Short-haired Furs. The short-haired fur.s are di.stin- 
guished in quality by the fullness (amount of hair jxir inch), 
depth and texture of the fur, and (with fur-bearing animals 
liaving guard-hair) the amount and fpi: ‘ yv (jf the guard- 
hair. Among these may be found tie liriu.-h Columbia 
mink, Northern mink, Japanese mink, oMi i, beaver, kolin- 
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sky, Persian lamb, broad-tail, muskrat, and others. The 
lack of this undcr-fur is a serious fault with such skins as 
marmot, hare, seal, or Russian pony, because when turned 
in it frocpiently shows the pelt on the edges of a garment. 

Long-haired Furs. The long-haired furs may be judged 
according to quality, the; length, the fullness, and the texture 
of the hair. Among tliese are found the lynx, cat-lynx, fox 
(American, cross, black, red, etc.), wolf, dog, raccoon, opos- 
sum, skunk, fisher, wolverin(‘, bear, goat, stone-marten, and 
others. 

Dyed and Natural. The second division of furs may be 
classed as the dyvd and the natural. The better qualities 
and more piahict skins are usually made up in their natural 
state; while the poorer (lualitios, less perfect skins, and off- 
colored skins may be dyed, in which case the entire skin is 
dipped in the dye; or blended, which is done by dipping 
only the liair in the dye; or to]>ped, which means brushing 
the tips of the liair. The natural furs may be distinguished 
by the softness of the pelt, the texture of the hair, and the 
color. 

Leather. The length of the pelt has much to do with 
the texture and quality of the fur. The fur with the strong 
le.‘ith(*r usually has hair that is very delicate and which will 
WTar off very easily; while the more tender the leather the 
more durable the hair. The deflects in the dn'ssing may also 
be detected in the leather. Stiff skins, lumpy pelts, or brittle 
spots are caused when the pelt is not properly dressed or 
has been caught out of season. Frequently skins such as 
beaver are dressed so as to leave some fat on the pelt. This 
fat is cooked in the sun or drier, causing brittle places in the 
pelt. These brittle places are apt to break as soon as the fur 
is put into use. 

To a great extent nature endeavors to protect animals by 
giving to the skins the color of their surroundings. The 
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IhiHsian ermine’s summer coat is iin aprecable l)ro\\Ti, which 
changes to snowy-white in wintcT. I'lic stone-marten is 
usually caught in stony, rocky lorailitic’s. The Icupartl takes 
on the spots of light anil shade of the trees among which it 
lives, while mink caught in the hi'avily timbered or swampy 
country is naturally darker in color than that caught in 
more open country. An otter, caught in the swamps of the 
Southern States, may have beautiful coloring, though its pelt 
naturally would not be so fully furred a.s one caught in the 
colder climate of the north. 

Mink. Thi.s valuabli* fur is found in most ])arts of North 
America, and, owing to its spleiuhd wi'aring (jualities and 
rich-brow’n color, makes a desirable fur for the woman who 
wishes a rich ctTi'ct in furs which will givi‘ long service. The 
mink is divided into four dilferent grades, namely, Southern, 
Central, Kastern, and Northern. Southern skins are quite 
flat, not of good color, and quite slijf and coar.M‘ in hair. 
Central skins an much of the s.'Uih' order as (he Southern, 
but they are slightly better in quality. I^a.^te^n skins are. 
of a very fine quality, th(‘ ])elts being quit(‘ small, but dark 
and rich in texture. While Ihi-si* skins an* finite expensive, 
owing t() th(‘ softness and silkiness of the fur, its wearing 
qualities are not quite so gooil as that of tin* Northern. The 
Northern skins are the ones more commonly used in this 
country. The pelts an* finite large, f»f good color, very 
heavily furred, and excellent in we.aring quality. 

All minks, rcgardli'.'^s of spei ies i^r locality, are gradcfl into 
four qualities, from one, the bc.'-t, to four. The grades are 
determined by the quality, weight, dejjth of hair, and color. 
The darker are the more expensive. The vfiunger skins are, 
softer and more valualilc than the older. The clu.seniiRH of 
texture, softncs.s or pliability, and color gi*. ‘Hie idea as tf) 
the valuation. Many furriers gauge the i •k..ess f>f the fur 
by blowing into the pelt. The number of blistering haira 
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is also used as a distiLj^uishing mark. The mink has short- 
haired fur, and is usually seen in its natural state. During 
recent years, however, some few blended minks are being 
seen in the market. 

The number of skins used in the making must also be con- 
sidered in gauging the value. Clever cutters are capable of 
cutting one skin, dividing the strips, and matching it up so 
as to make it look like two skins. Frequently, four-skinned 
muffs have every appearance of six-skinned. 

Japanese Mink. The Japanese mink is a speuaes foimd in 
Japan, Manchuria, and Korea. Being a pale yellow in the 
natural color, it is usually blended to a deep, rich brown, 
with a darker .stripe (to imitate the American mink). While 
the original process of dyeing turned out a dark-finished 
skin, the new one turns out a much lighter skin, about the 
color of the Northern mink. The finishing and dyeing, of 
course, have as much to do with the quality as the texture 
and fullness of the hair. 

Muskrat. The muskrat is a short-haired fur, and may be 
seen in the natural, dyed, and blended. It is taken from the 
water-rat of the same name, found in the marshy places of 
this country. The fur is one of the most commonly used, 
being considered most satisfactory because of wearing quali- 
ties. It is used for small-piece furs, and for lining or trim- 
ming of wearing apparel for men and women. Below arc 
found the principal kinds of muskrat, with their uses: 

t Used for the making of lower-grade 
coats and set.s. 

{ Used for making better grades of 
natural muskrat sets and garments. 

( Used to make the better grades of 
( seal-dyed muskrat. 
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/Fall 

( Used for making lH'tti*r gradc.s of 

1 and 

•J natural Southern mu.skrat garinentM, 

,, /Winter 

Southern \ 

1 ch«*aiK*r seal-dyed muskrat. 

\ Spring 

j Used for making clicajicr linings in 

1 men’s coiil.s and otlicr garments. 


These may bo further divided into the grades, ixjor, medium, 
good, and extra. The grades are determined by the general 
app(-'iiranec of the p('lts and fur, ainl liy the weight of the 
hair or the amount of fur scjuare iiu h. 

Hudson Seal. Hudson seal, tlie ]>rin(‘ii)al substitute for 
Alaska seal, is a tretited muskrat dyed. 1 hen* are thrt*e 
distinct operations in the process of tlie tn‘atment, namely, 
plucking, shearing, and dyeing, in the s;nne manner jis tin* 
real seal. The value of the Iliidson seal (h*[>ends almost en- 
tirely upon the skill used m the treating, tin* Trench j.roces,s 
being suix'rior to any other. In some easis the finished 
article is so like tlie genuine Alaska seal that (‘ven good judges 
are puzzled. 

The Hudson seal may be classed in tlu^ following grades, 
f'.i’r, iiu’iiiuiu, K^od, and ,‘xtra. tin' (irad<* d<'iH'ndii»K ii]K)n the 
miiouiit of fur ikt iiu'h, or tlli.•kIa-^. ilia K'licral apin^ar- 
anoo, the color, and filoss, as well as the -oltiicss of the linished 
article. The under color, which may he determined by 
blowing into the fur, ranges from a reddish maliogany to ii 
deep, rich brown, while the .surface presents a rich, glossy 
black. The luster depenils on the (piality of fur, dyeing, 
and workmanship. 

Some unscrupulous workers make a practice of buying tin* 
clippings from skins used by the first-class houses and mak- 
ing them up into scarfs and timlT.s. These, of course, are 
much inferior to the pieces made from '.e Larger .skins. 
Some of the poorer qualities of ffudson ■" tlu' iiale i:olor- 
ing at the root, while some few presi'iit a "lac k aiiix’arum ( . 
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Others are very thin in hair and heavy in the leather proper- 
ties. 

Beaver. The heaver is a short-haired fur, usually seen 
in its natural state. As it comes from the animal the fur is 
one of the most unsipihtly used for fur purposes. This is due 
cntir(‘ly to the Ioiir and coarse Kuard-hair it wears. After 
the Kuard-hair is f)hick(‘d from the p(‘lt, a very fine coating 
of iinder-fur is h'ft, which is the hejiver used for coats and 
.sets. In very rar(‘ instances this fur is used unplucked. The 
hotter qualiti(‘s, which are found in the Hudson Bay country, 
are of a dark, reddish-hrown color, shading lighter toward 
the sides, with a dens(‘, short, velvety fur. Unlike the land 
animals, the hi'aver pelt is Ixdter when trapped late in the 
winter. The amount of ex('rcis(‘ in cold water h:is a tendency 
to put the fur in the he.«t possible condition. The hair is 
slightly longtT than the otter. Inferior skins arc taken from 
Montana and North Dakota, the fur not being as heavy or 
as tliick as tlu' Hudson Bay, and a trifle lighter in color. 
More guard-hfdrs, which are plucked, arc found with this 
sj)ecies than with the Hudson Bay. 

The b(‘aver is graded according to the amount of fur, the 
thickness, and the cpiality. The greasy appearance is no 
detrim('nt to the quality, as it may be taken out by using 
hot sanil or sawdust. 

Coney. Idie coney, a species of European rabbit, 
is one of the short-haired furs which may be seen in 
both the dyed and the natural state. It is the cheapest 
of fur u.sed for fur purposes, and one of the poorest in 
wearing quality; although fairly strong in leather, it is 
not very durable in hair. The natural colors are white, 
gray, and mottled. 

The animal is a native of France, Belgium, and Australia, 
and is very similar to the American rabbit. The French 
coney has longer hair, sometimes being used to imitate the 
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lynx. It presents a silkier and more lustrous apix'aranee 
than any of the othcTs. 

The coney is divided into four jrrades, luimhcri'd first, 
second, third, and fourth, in order of quality. It may be 
graded by the quality and weight of the hair, the amount of 
fur piT inch, as well as according to various ways of making 
and finishing. 

Near Seal and Electric Seal. The near seal, which is some- 
times sold for th(‘ more ct)stly lludscui, and tlie electric seal, 
are mad(‘ from the French and lielgian coneys. They are 
clipi)ed and finished in the same way as th(‘ Hudson seal, and 
graded in the same way. Th(‘ electric*, liowc'ver, is clipjx’d 
longer than the near seal, but the* same* can^fulness is not 
used in the matcliing. (’onseciuently it is tlu* k'ss (‘xpensive. 

Raccoon. The Ix'st raccoon skins come from the (*older 
sections of this country, such as Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Illinois. This fur is used both in tlu* natural and in the 
dyed, to imitate fisher, marten, and oth«‘r long-hainxl furs. 
It is very durable and is used for practically all purpostis. 

The raccoon furs arc graded according to the sca tion of the 
c ;Mntry from which th(‘y are taken, namf‘ly, Northern, ( Vn- 
tri:!. Southwestern, and Southern. I'ln? NortluTn fur, having 
a dense under-fur of deep ami soft t(‘xture and a long, shad(‘d 
guard-hair, is the best quality, and is used in the making of 
the better grade garments, scarfs, and muffs. l'h(‘ (Vmtral 
skin, the second in (juality, po.^ses.ses a good (juality of hair. 
WTile not as heavy as the Northern, it has a very dark color. 
The SouthwTstern and Southern .skins are. (^f a rat her sliaggy 
tyix, the fur being thin and (piite co.ar.se, and tlie kaither 
heavier and more finn. Thickness and deptli of the fur, 
together with the quality, are excell(‘nt indications of the 
class to which it belongs. The be.st quality has the stronger 
contrast of light and dark tones. The bett<T grade.s, in pale 
colors, are frequently dyed black or brown. 
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Skunk. The skunk, usually sold as black marten, is used 
both in its natural state and dyed. It is one of the long- 
haired furs and is very durable. Northern skins are, of 
course, better, as the fur is much thicker and of a softer 
texture. The skunk, having two broad stripes of white down 
its back, in tlie raw skin is gradful according to the absence 
of white. The less white the better the pelt. The better 
grades have long, (luffy, rich, lustrous fur, which is neither 
black nor l)rown, pr(‘S(‘ii1 ing a smoky appearance. In the 
finished piece's of this gra<l(‘ the two wlnte parallel lines are 
cut out, leaving tlie skin of a uniform color. 

Th(^ inferior grades are usually dyed black or brown. 
Either they arc too coarsen or shaggy in appearance (having 
been caught out of S(‘ason) or jmsess too much white to 
permit the waste of cutting out. 

There arc various grad(‘s of the skunk in its finished state. 
The better grade is indicated by length and quality of hair, 
and by color. The ])oorer (pialities are thinner in fur and 
lack the texture or softness of th(' first quality. Practically 
all, how(‘ver, hav(^ the guard-hairs which are so essential 
in the wearing (pjalities. A still poorer quality consist of the 
white fur Avhich wtis cut out of the better skins, and which 
has been dyed and made up. 

Lynx. Lynx is a long-haired fur and is usually found 
dyed black, although it is sometimes sold in natural sets. 
It is one of the most perishable as well as one of the most 
costly of generally used furs. The finished lynx may be 
distinguished from th(i fox by the lack of dense under-fur, 
and by its natural silkiness ami gloss, as well as by the pres- 
ence of the long belly hairs. 

In the natural state, the clear, dark skins, soft and long- 
haired in texture, are the better quality. Few of this quality 
are dyed. The inferior skins are dyed, as they do not have 
the appearance necessary for natural. The better quality 
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of the hair is found on the belly of the fuiiinal, this being 
much longer and silkiiT than any other. 

There are five to six grades of lynx on the market. The 
length, silkuiess, and fullness of fur, together with the thin- 
ness of the pelt, denote th(‘ quality. 

Fox. This animal is a native of all the eountriea of the 
globe, but the American fox is the fnu'st . There an' numerous 
species of the fox, such as reil, cross, gray, silver, natural 
black, natural blue, and white. The red is tlie more com- 
monly used, and from this are made, by dyeing, the black, 
taupe, pointed, “Isabella,” and others. White is also dyed 
into blue and other lighter cidors. 

The fox is a long-haired fur and is finished in both the 
natural and dyed. It closely reseml.des the more ex]X'nsive 
lynx, and is frequently mi.staken. Fox skins are usually 
taped — ?.e., , small .strips of h'ather s(‘wed between alternately. 
'Phese strips do not show, but incn'a.si* the width of the fur 
and give it a mon’ fliitTy apjiearance. 

There arc so many dilTi'rent specie's of fox, and so many 
qualities of each, that it will be impossible to define each 
in the given space. Practically all grade's an? judged in 
the Sana? method as other long-haired furs. 'J'he fiiM'r, 
more silky t(‘xtur(‘, thicker-furred and thinner skins arc 
Northern pelts and are more valuable. Tlu? bi'tti'r-inarked 
and richer in color are u.sed natural, w^hilc the olT-colored 
are dyed. The size of the skins Is al.so a factor in thi; 
valuation. 

The natural black fox is very rare. It is a very rich fur, 
and a single skin is worth from three hundred to fifteen 
hundred dollars. The dyed-black fox in tin; finished 
one-piece scarf is worth from ten to fifty dollars. The 
silver and blue fox arc also rare and corrcs})ondingly ex- 
pensive. 

Wearing Quality of Furs. It is almost impossible to state 
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jii.st how long a pioco of fur will wear, as no two skins of a 
given kind arc? exactly alike in texture; again, no two people 
will wiuir a fur in the same way. One woman may wear a 
Iludson-seal coat fifteen years, while another woman might 
have trouble making it wear more than two years. Generally 
speaking, furs in tlu'ir natural color are stronger and more 
durable tha?i those* having been dyed. Below will be found 
a list showing, aj)f)roximately, the wearing qualities and 
dural)ility of the various furs. This list is compiled with 
otter as a basis, marked 100 i)cr cent, in durability. Wolf is 
one-half as durable a.s otter. Hudson s(‘al is one-half ns 
durabh* as wolf. 


Oiler . . 100% 

Mink ... ... 85% 

Bottver . . 80% 

•Skunk (nulural) 75% 

Opossum 09% 

Fitch ... 07% 

Skunk (dyed) 00% 

Raccoon 05% 

PcrHiaii lamb (55% 

Muskrat (natural) (55% 

Badger ... . . 00% 

Wallaby . . .... 55% 

Civet cat . . . . 53% 

Ala.ska seal .... 50% 

Kolinsky 50% 

Wolf 50% 

A.strakhan .... ... 45% 

Red fox (other naturals) . . 40% 

Pony . ..32% 

Lynx (coarser) 30% 

Ermine 25% 

Hudson seal 25% 

Russian sable 25% 

Lynx (extra fine) 20% 

Coney 20% 

Seal-dyed Coney 19% 
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Buying Purs. For buying purposes tlio fur department 
should be completely divorced from the textile ready-to- 
wear. A much higher percent.age of value of labor enters 
into the make-up of furs than into cloth gannents, which 
automatically increase in price as the season advances. 
Comparatively cheap labor early in the season becomes high 
priced later on. The best results can only be obtained 
from skilful workers, who naturally do their best work when 
not too badly rushed, and who have abundance of day- 
light to match properly the skins for tjuality and color. 
Furs should, therefore, alw^nys be bought early enough to 
permit manufacturing before the rush fall season com- 
mences. This, of course, may not be ]>ossiblc in every 
case, as some of the extreme novelties may not be pro- 
duced until later in the season. Change of style in 
ladies' cloth garments may have a bearing also on what 
will be worn in furs, but the mon* staple numbers, 
articles that every fur department is sun* to require*, 
should be ordered in ample time to give the manufact- 
urer an opportunity of putting into them his most skil- 
fm labor. 

Almost equally important is the necessity of buying furs 
of reputable houses, who will make good any article that 
proves defective, and who hav(* th<* reputation for turning 
out reliable merchandise. As far as possible, it is wise to 
have a salesman wait on you who is conversant with the 
locality in which you are doing business. A salesman 
may be perfectly honest in his statenauit that the article 
he is showing has been a good seller, w hen that might not 
prove true in the locality where the merchant's business 
is located. 

The buyer must always bear in mind that his customer 
in purchasing a single article will scrutinize and test it more 
carefully in the single piece than he has done. General ap- 
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pearance appeals to him, while details count for more in the 
sale to the customer. Good designers', pattern-cutters’, and 
skilful fur-workers’ services cannot be lH)ught cheaply, and 
whenever anything of unusual value is offered “there’s a 
reason.’’ 

Groceries. In buying, the retail grocer either is called 
upon to 8to(ik advertised package brands or to make his selec- 
tion of such bulk goods, including fruits or vegetables, as 
the marki't affords. The old days are past when he selected 
mast merchandise by sample, needing a fine und(‘rstanding 
as to quality. In its place a simple laying in of those brands 
demanded by the consumer has replaced the old system. 
This change has in a great measure added to the cost of 
commoditi(is. However, this is not necessarily so to an un- 
economical d(*gree, for the average retailer has developed 
from the ine.Kjx'rienced ranks, and, therefore, is not a per- 
son that would be able to make a selection ba.sed upon 
knowledge. 

Aside from such fruits and vegetables as the market 
offers, his buying by s(‘lection as to quality dej)ends only 
u])on a few lines of bulk goods, such as cereals, rice, barley, 
tapioca, etc. And even these are continually being added to 
the brand line's until in the near future all goods handled 
will merely be designated by label. 

Some of the lines that used to test the retailer’s intelligence 
most, such as coffee, tea, butter, and eggs, are now also 
added to the brand list, and to-day he merely sells such 
brands of can or package coffee and tea as demanded. 
The advertised brick-butter and carton eggs replacing bulk 
goods. 

Coffee and Tea. The merchant who wishes to select 
bulk coffees and teas upon quality must positively be able 
to select them for their cup values, their general appearance, 
and later their acknowledged satisfaction given the con- 
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sinner. It Is peremptory in the handling of coffees that 
stocks shall be renewed as often ils possible to avoid the 
beans from l)ecoming tough, for the sooner the coffin is 
ground and consumed after tlie bean is roiu^ted the greater 
the satisfaction given, ('ontrarily, teas may Ik* slocked for 
an indefinite time; however, both colTi'o and tc'a must 
be stored in containers that are free from contamination 
with foreign odors, es])ccially soap, climse, herring, and 
kerosene. 

I^ince the qualities of goods are generally detennined by 
the palatable satisfaction giv(‘n, a good buyer iniLst have 
a fine sense of taste becau.se it demaiKls a ki'cii judgment 
to tell the difference bi't wecn various grades. The tastes of 
various communities differ upon tlu'se commodities; one 
cla.ss will di*mand strong coffees and teas, whih* otliers may 
desire just the opposite. Tin* same ap])lies to butter, 
cheese, and similar i)roducts. 

Fresh Fruits, 'I’hesi* .an* t('.*'ted entir(‘ly by appearance 
and lusciousne.ss, adding thereto a third quality, that of 
tlie keeping (piality. Fresh vM‘gotables ;irc generally judged 
by iheir app(*arance and (juality for cooking. 

Canned Goods. Almo.st .all canii(‘d goods that are m 
general demand consi.st of .advertised brands, yet there still 
remains .an avenue for a discriminating buyer to seltjct quali- 
ties which he may oITct his trade at a more advantageous 
price, side by side with wt’d-adva-rtised brands. C.’anni'd goods 
in general offer a guarantee of sanitary production (as well a-s 
comparative quality), for unle.'^.s packed properly they will 
not keep, while those p.acked in the nuxlern sanitary way 
will keep indefinitely, (’aimed fruit an<l vegetables which 
had passed through a fire twenty years after their date of 
packing showed, upon cutting (although the labc’ls had been 
singed), no deterioration whatever. 

Canned Fruits. These are mainly judged as to size, 
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mcllownesB, flavor, color of fruit, and consistency of syrup. 
Should they lack these qualities they are of a lower trade 
value. 

Canned Vegetables. The various kinds of canned vege- 
tables arc judged as to tenderness, flavor, color, and clearness 
of liquor. 

Com. This should hr? of uniform kernel, sweet, and free 
from foreign substances, such as cob-particles added by 
close cutting. 

Tomatoes. Their value is determined by size, solidity, 
and color, which, in other words, would determine their 
ripeness. 

Peas. Peas are graded lus to size, t('nd(‘rness, flavor, and 
clearness cjf liquid. Tin? smaller varieties are of the highest 
grade. 

Baked Beans. 'Flu'se are valued for flavor and tender- 
ness. 

String-beans. String-beans of good quality should be 
tender, free of strings, and unifomily small. 

Canned Fish. These, such as salmon, arc valued for 
color, flavor, and oily consistency of the liquor. 

Dried Fruits. Dried fruits, such as prunes, peaches, 
apricots, etc., must show size and flavor. 

Cereals. Rice is selected upon size of kernel, color^ and 
cooking quality. 

The following tabic is inserted to show that flavor and 
size are main determining values of food products. 
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Flavor Color 

SlEO 

Mi Mow - 

Iii-Ili 

Omility 

ol CiMikmft 

I.UiUiil N'uhie 

butter 

X X 




Cheese X X X 

CofTeo 

X 

X 


X 

Dried fruits X X X 

Fish, Canned Salmon X X X X 

Fruit, canned 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Fruit, fresh 

X 

X 

X 


Rice 


X 


X 

Tea 

X X 



X 

Vegetables, Canned Corn 

X 

X 


\ 

“ baked lieuns 

X 

X 



‘ String-beans 

X 

X 



“ Peas 

X 

X 


X 

“ Tomatoes 

X 

X 


X 


These are the most important exre])1iuiis, for, as stated 
above, the average commodities handli'd by the grocer of 
to-day are of advertised reputation in the purchase of which 
the retailer has no selection. This is evid(‘nt r(‘garding 
baking-powder, breakfast foods, flour, coiul’inents, choco- 
late, cocoa extracts, sardines, and a raultiliK c or other com- 
modities for which there is a general demand. Even in the 
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various lines of sundry goods, such as brooms, brushes, 
blacking, etc., some established brands are the acknowledged 
sellers. 

The advent of package gofxis marks an evolution of the 
grocery i)usin(iss. The character of average groccr>’-stores 
has become more that of .specialized venders of foods, be- 
cause many of the sundry goods, such as clothes-baskets, 
wash-tubs, oloth(‘s-])ins, clothes-lines, etc., are gradually 
being dropped from the regular grocer's list and are now 
being sold by variety or department stores. 

Tests for Other Lines. In a similar way tests for qualities 
are made in otlier lines of mcM-chandise. It is obviously im- 
possible to outline' the .standards and tests for every kind of 
goods, and accordingly tlu'se three, textiles, furs, and groceries, 
are givc'n as reprc'sentative. Similar data on every type of 
merchandise can be obtained, though not always readily or 
in published form. 



VII 

BUYING FOR SPECIAL SALES AND HOLIDAYS 

The finding and buying of si>c(‘iiil nuTchandiso for salos 
is one of the most diflicult ])roblems whiidi ( onfront ii buyer. 
A full knowledge of market conditions and merchandise 
values must be had in order that he may ri'alize when he is 
picking up suitable merchandise eornatly priced. Any 
ordinary clerk could pick good value's, a bit out of style, 
under price, if the manufactun'r or distributer were anxious 
('uough to rid himself of it; or buy good merchandise anel 
pay too high a price for it. But the good buyer must find 
the special values and not get “stickers.” 

Clubbing the Salesman. A well-known writer, author of a 
bo<>t on merchandizing, gives his idea of buying for special 
sales: “It is just a.s easy to get some concession on every 
order turned over to a salesman as it is to give an order to 
every salesman wdio shows his merchaiuiise. Look the lin(‘ 
through, pick out what is wanted and have the salesman 
make out the order — so that there can be no chance of his 
attempting to change the ciuoted j)ric(*. Then put a straight 
proposition to him by explaining that some s]x*cial mer- 
chandise must be had for .some special sale wliich is to be 
offered at a certain time. If he exixK'ts to have your signa- 
ture on the order, he must also take your order for an addi- 
tional two hundred SI. 35 wa.sh-boilers at cents, and five 
hundred pieces of the 32 -cent granitewarc* at 22 cents. 
This special order is not to have anything to do with the 
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regular order, which is to be given at original quoted prices; 
it will also have nothing to do with future reorders. In 
other words, it is to be a donation, i)ure and simple, to help 
out with the coming sejuson’s busin(‘ss. 

“Should there be any hesitancy on the part of the sales- 
man, simply lot him understand that wlioevor gets the order 
will have to coin])ly witli this special request. Furthermore, 
the HjK'cial merchandise will have to be delivered before 
regular goods, and should it not arrive on time and not come 
up to sample the regular order is to bo canceled.” 

Tlie writer goes on to explain how this plan may be used 
with success on all salesmen visiting the house and what sur- 
prising possibilities are in the plan. He fails, however, to 
take into considoratioii that every salesman hiust call on these 
same buyers again, and that after his first encounter both 
ho and his liousc will h) familiar with this merchant’s way 
of doing business. Not only that, but this salesman will tell 
representativi's of other houses what kind of a buyer they 
will have to deal with when they call on this merchant. 
Prices will be boosted .so as to allow for the necessary cut, 
and all salesmen will delight in taking advantage of such a 
buyer. The plan might work if the merchant could find a 
new house to do busin(\ss with cacli tiimi he needed mer- 
chandise, and if salesmen did not spread such information. 
This merchant would eventually pay the long price or close 
up shop. 

“Jobs.” Many articles have appeared in the various 
trade journals about the right and the wrong way of handling 
“jobs.” Some of the writers are of the opinion that all “jobs” 
are profitable; while others advocate letting them alone be- 
cause they are money-losers. The buying, however, will de- 
termine whether money is to be made or lost. It requires 
special study and forethought. 

First of all, a buyer must remember that all “jobs” cannot 
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be sold at the marked price. A portion is sold at the first 
marked price, and when the selling slows uj) the lot is reduced. 
Usually one-half of the special purchase sells at the first 
price, one-quarter at the second, one-eighth at the third, 
and one-eighth at the fourth price. In considering the 
“job,” the buyer should remember that 100 per cent, profit 
must be made on tln‘ entire lot. For exanqile, a “job" of 
graniteware being considered, one-half of the lot will retail 
at 35 cents, one-quurtcr at 25 cents, one-eighth at 20 cents, 
and one-eighth at 15 cents, making an aviTage retail price 
of 29 cents. This merchandise should not cost more than 
143^2 t'cnts per piece. 

The next thing to consider is to make sure that the mer- 
chandise can be sold at the right tinn*. TIhtc is a |isycholog- 
ical moment fur the offering of all lines. Hot-weather linos 
cannot be sold to the h(‘st advantage in wint(‘r weather, 
nor can winter goods be sold in the summer months. "Dead 
merchandise," goods that are out of style, cannot be sold 
advantageously, regardh'ss (»f how th(‘y are priced. For 
example, four years ago cotton ratiiies w(*re unusually good. 
Many small buyers bought as many as ten pitves of a color 
to retail as high as S3 per yard. TIu' following wvison this 
merchandise was "dead." ManufaetunTs were willing to 
close out at any price. One merchant, l)ecause the price 
was low', bought twenty pieces ])rieed at 32 cents ptT yard. 
But he failed to close the lot out at an average price of 
20 cents. 

Another necessary condition in the handling of "jobs" is 
to make sure that a sale is started with proper vim and “go." 
The salespeople must be kept enthused to the highest pos- 
sible pitch, and the sale must not be allowed to drag. Pather 
put the merchandise out of the way for a while or cut the 
price so that the customer will be anxious to buy it. 

Finding “Jobs." All manufacturers ami jobbers have 
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broken lines of merchandise which they want to unload. 
The shrewd buyer who is in the market for special-sale mer- 
chandise can pick up all kinds of suitable lines. For instance, 
a year ago a Wisconsin merchant wanted to find something 
to help build trade in his millinery department. During 
July several houses w(tc found with broken lines of Panamas. 
One house sold ten dozen, all it had in stock, varying in 
price from $12 to $30 per dozen, at $10 a dozen. The 
merchant, having made a .study of inrirket conditions, knew 
that their season (wholesale) wiis practically over, and that 
att(intion was being given to fail merchandise. These hats 
were retail(;d at from $1.25 to $3.50, and twenty-five dozen 
wore sold in al)out threes weeks’ time. The customers re- 
ceived extraordinary values, and the merchant cashed in on 
his initiative and knowledge. 

This same buyer makc's a practice of keeping a more com- 
plete stock of handkerchiefs, at a lower price, than any of 
his competitors. His method is to purchase complete lines, 
at regular prices, and take all the close-outs the salesmen 
can offer. Many lota of “irregulars,” fifty dozen to the lot, 
have been purchased at a time at a price low enough to 
justify their sale at a uniform price of 12^2 cents. In the list 
there would be many liandkerchiefs of 25-cent and 35-ccnt 
value, and all arc marked according to actual relative 
value, so as to make the profit on the first lot sold. As 
soon as the sale begins to drag, all remaining goods arc 
marked at prices that will insure sale. 

Broken lines may be found in ribbons, piece goods, staples, 
furniture, hardware, and all other lines. But, as a rule, 
they are only offered in quantities out of reach of the average 
small merchant. The jobbers and manufacturers, and their 
salesmen, strive to interest the larger customer with any 
special they may have to throw out, because it has a tendency 
to insure their business on regular lines. Some of the smaller 
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merchants, however, have found co-operative buying a suc- 
cessful way to handle specials and jobs. 

Sample Lines. Salesmen’s sample lines may bt» had at 
the close of the road season, which is about the middle of 
the retailer’s season, at from 33 to 50 per cent, discount 
from the original wholesale price. Some of these lines are 
clean and well kept, being equally as good tis fresh mer- 
chandise. Other linos, being slightly soiled, may be cleaned 
and brightened up. 

How Competitor Offers Same Material and Style of Gar- 
ment for Less Money. Frequently, especially in women’s 
tailored suits, after careful buying, it is found that a com- 
petitor has ai)parcntly the same garmtait to oITct for less 
money. The buyer is at a loss to know just how it was done. 
Customers explain that the competitor’s material and .style 
are identically the same, and that the garment is priced 
S7 to $10 less than the garment being shown. 

In all markets offering men’s, women’s, or children’s wear 
there are houses making a specialty of turning out a certain 
grade of work. The better hou.ses turn out the best tailoring, 
and use the highest quality of findings and trimmings. 
Other houses may be ecpially as good on the workmanship, 
but the trimmings, findings, and linings are of inf(‘rior quality. 
Still another house may employ the clieapest kind of labor, 
turning out inferior work. In this way it may turn out a 
suit resembling the one turned out by the best house, 
although costing much less money. 

In every city or town there? are merchants who make a 
practice of buying merchandise from cheapiT manufacturers, 
and advertising that their merchandise is the same as that 
of their competitors in quality for l(?ss mom?y. These 
merchants may appear to succeed in the d(;ception. 
Their method of doing business is hazardous, liowever, 
for any merchant w'ho is anxious to build a successful busi- 
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ness and who expects his business to last any time in one 
location. 

Leaders for Clearance Sales. In holding clearance sales 
the most important consideration, next in importance 
to the actual procuring of the merchandist*, is to deter- 
mine the rciiHon why the sale is to be held. In order to 
advertise this reason, a.s well as to sweeten up a stock, 
some few leaders are usually purcha.sed to mingle with the 
regular stock. 

These leadens may have been purchased as a “job” from 
some manufacturing company or jobbing-hou.se, or they 
may have been purcha.sed in a regular way. Many buyers 
make a practic(‘ of buying regular merchandi.se to use as 
leaders. 'Fhe commodity is piirclnxsed in larger quantities, 
marked as close as po.ssible, cutting the profit to the mini- 
mum. Home concerns make* a practice of selling the.se leaders 
at a(!tual loss to adverti.se the sale. Some of the larger 
city department stores select for these leaders some line of 
branded goods, because it gives to customers the assurance 
that a real sale is in progress. The result is that an in- 
creased volume of busine.ss is procured, much of the regular 
merchandise is raov(‘d, and many new friends and customers 
are made for the sUm\ 

Monthly Concentration Sale. A merchant in southern 
Ohio features what he terms a “monthly concentration 
sale.” The first day of each month, usually three months 
ahead of the time appointed, the merchant and his sales- 
people meet, plan a sale to be carried on during the period 
in question and decide what commodity is to be pushed. 
As soon 08 the commodity hjis been selected the merchant 
begins feeling around for the right article at the right price. 
Samples are requested from numerous manufacturers, in 
order that a comparison for quality may be made and 
quantity prices are secured. The best value for the least 
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money is secured, and quantity prices, us well as all discounts, 
are taken advantage of. 

This merchant's experience is that right buying is one-half 
of the success of the sale. By having sumpli's submitted he 
is enabled to judge what is best suited for his trade and to 
select the tn^st value. He knows that a big display makes for 
good advertising and gives the public (lonfidence in the suc- 
cess of the sale. His method of marking the commodity at 
the least possible sale price makes it hard for his customers 
to resist buying and increa.«(‘s his volume of business ma- 
terially. The same method may be used in the buying of 
any kind of merchandise for different sales. 

Special Requests. A Chicago ^\oman, who moved to Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, recently went sho])ping for her first time in 
the city. She visit(‘d all the stores in .search of a certain brand 
of embroidery floss she had been accu-stomed to using. Not 
one of the stores had the floss or offered to get it for luT, 
with one cxc(‘ption. Here her name was taken and entered, 
together with the kind, color, iind size of the floss (lehinnl, in 
the want-book. Six days later, when the article was re- 
ceived, the customer received a tel(‘i>hon(‘-m(\‘'Sag(; announc- 
ing Mie fact. The customer .spent six cents for floss and 
forty-five dollars in the n'ady-to-wear departmc’nt. 

The want-book method offers th(‘ only sy.'^temutic way 
to keep an up-to-date, complete stock. Each time a call is 
received for any commodity not in stork the* saic.sperson 
should enter the want, togeth(*r witli all ncu-esKary informa- 
tion. Many stores make a practice of using the want-book 
system and holding each department tlown to tlu* least pos- 
sible investment. Even the larger city department stores 
have found it impossible to do without the want-book in 
keeping stocks up to the standard. Stock-kf*ey)ers, whoso 
efforts arc given mainly to reserve stocks, arc in.^tnick'd to 
enter all articles in want-books when the ^^Iock on hand 
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roaches a certain minimum. This allows time for new stock 
to reach the store before the stock on hand is cleared out. 
Some stores go further by making use of the want-book in 
keeping a record of the number of lost sales during the day. 
The books arc gathered from each department three times 
a week, and the buyer makes note of the merchandise 
wanted and the quantity desired. 

Holiday Buying. Christinas buying is usually done many 
months in advance. All lines are more complete at this time 
and merchandise is priced more advantageously. Stock- 
sheets for merchandise purchased the season before are 
usually used to furnish a guide for the amounts, adding enough 
only to take care of the estimated natural increase. 

The actual selection of holiday merchandise is handled 
much in the same way as the selection of regular merchan- 
dise. The buyer keeps in mind the fact that the Christmas 
spirit moves many jxjople to buy merchandise that they 
would not think of purchasing during any other period of the 
year. The appearance of the merchandise is usually of more 
importance than its actual valuation. Care should be exer- 
cised to select merchandise which will appeal to the average 
shopper for holiday gifts, and particularly merchandise which 
will appeal to children, which will make th(?m open their eyes 
with delight and fill them with a desire to passess. Every 
class of purchjiscr and all ages should be considered and kept 
in mind while the selecting is being done. 

Delivery should be made not later than November 10th, 
and all merchandise should be marked ready for stock as 
soon as possible. Plans should be drawn up as soon as mer- 
chandise has been selected. The Christmas opening should 
be held the Saturday after Thanksgiving. Every effort 
should be made from that time on to have the store present 
a different atmosphere and make it breathe the Christmas 
spirit. 
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The Value of Competition. "Most huyors liavo learned 
the truth in the old maxim, “Healthy eomiH‘tition is the 
life of business.” Because of it business inetliods during the 
past fifty years have been revolutionized. Where eompedi- 
tion is lacking there are apt to be lazy business medhodfl. 
In the old days the storekeeper thought that price was the 
most important thing in his business, (’omixdition, how- 
ever, has forced the merchant of to-day to r(‘alize that pro- 
gressive methods in buying and selling, and s(‘rvice to the 
customers, are of more importance than ]:>ric(', in many lines, 
and of equal importance in others. So important is the ques- 
tion of meeting comixdition that many of tlie larger stores 
maintain expensive departments for the sole purpose of 
keeping themselves posted with regard to what competitors 
are selling, and how the values given com])an^ with their own 
merchandise. Such precautions may be taken by the smaller 
stores on a smaller scale. New.spapers give much informa- 
tion. The gossip of shoppi*rs throws light on the subject. 
Windows may be watched and actual merchandise com- 
pared for value. The successful mercliant should know’ what 
his competitor is doing at all times. The idea is not to under- 
sell the competitor, but to furnish equal values and to give 
better service for the same money. Few bir ers can resist 
the temptation “to beat the other fellow” .j\ values. But 
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surh a policy may load to a cheapening of the merchandise, 
and it is extremely difficult to get back the better trade 
after handling (‘licajM'r grades. Again, such methods may 
ejxsily bring on a “price war,” with the consequent loss in 
profits. 

“ Friend ’* Competitor. The Retail Grocers’ Association 
of Fond (lu Lac, Wisconsin, which holds a regular bi-wcekly 
business mei'ting in one or another of the member stores, 
makes it a point to discuss various business questions common 
to all. Modern businc'ss nu'thods, and particularl}" the 
problems of buying, are discussed, for general improvement 
in methods helps each merchant individually. Each one 
realizes th.at friendly comp(‘lition is the only kind to be 
tolerated, and that it must be built upon a basis of straight- 
fonvard dealing to each other. 

This i(h‘a of being mutually helpful may b(; contrasted 
with the situation in another town, not far distant, where 
there arc some t welve or more uuTchants in the same line 
of business, who do everything possible' to hurt one another. 
For example, recently a customer, after buying an overcoat 
of one merchant, wont across the street to another clothier 
to get a cap, as the first merchant had none in stock to please 
him. The second clothier, on gn'oting the customer and 
finding what was desired, asked, “What did you pay for 
that coat you are wearing?” The customer replied that the 
coat cost fifteen dollars. Immediately the merchant said, 
“I could have given you the same coat at twelve dollars.” 
Very likely the competitor whose sale he was trying to spoil 
would have done the same to him. Not one of the merchants 
in town has a good w^ord for a competitor, and as a result 
the whole retail situation is demoralized. 

These two illustrations are given to show tho contrast 
between co-operation and cutthroat competition. In the 
one case, all retailers are banded together, each domg a 
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profitable business. They sufTer few losses throuKh selling 
merchandise to “deadbeats,” and they all profit by the 
pooling of experience. In the other case, each merchant 
is trying to take a coinjx*titor*s business, speeding so 
much time doing it that he Inis no time to build up his 
own business. 

Knocking” reacts upon the person who does it. It is a 
recognized fact that a customer bi'gins to lose confidence in 
a retailer who makes it a practice to run down his competi- 
tors. Curiosity may even induce them to see what the com- 
petitor has to offer. Competitors* atta(‘ks in this way have 
Ixcomc a form of free advertising for the one attacked, but 
where all are following the same policy dianoralization of 
the whole trade is bound to result. 

Price-cutting Competition. The clothing tra<lc in a cen- 
tral Wisconsin town was bothered a great deal not long since 
by price-cutting. One of the nuTchants of the town nuide a 
practice of rumiing special sales wi'ckly, and during these 
sales a considerable amount of merchandLse was sold Ixlow 
actual cost. This was not old merchandise, but rather new 
goo(is bought direct from the manufacturer. The other 
clothiers held a meeting among thems(‘lv(‘s, trying to decide* 
what steps to take to stop this undesirable competition. 
Finally they decided that whenever a sale was advertiscid 
each merchant would have each one of his salespeople, each 
member of his family, all his close friends, and any one he 
could rely upon to help him, buy the article offered for him 
in as large quantities as possible. Each mercliant agreed 
then to place the entire purchase in his window, together 
with a card aimouncing what the articles were and their 
sale price, selling them for the same price as had befin paid. 
It was soon found that the competing mcrcH>ints were able 
to buy about one-half of the sale article, an ! they, in turn, 
were selling the commodity, at no actual expense, to show 
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that they could sell equally as close as the cut-price merchant. 
The result was that the price-cutting merchant lost the real 
sale, wasted his advertising appropriation, obtained no pub- 
licity from the sale, and lost the dilTerencc between the actual 
cost and the sale price. He soon found it more profitable 
to mark his goods at a fair profit and to consider his com- 
petitors before attempting to ruin the trade in his com- 
munity. 

Meeting the Competition of the Large City. In every 
community there arc people who feel they must make their 
purchases in a largcT community than that m which they 
reside. lOau Claire has w’omen who shop in Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis has j)eoplc who do most of their shopping in 
Chicago. A considerable number of ('hicago women do a 
large part of their buying in New York Cfity. New York 
City has an exclusive class which shops each year abroad. 
The attraction of the large city usually s])rcads. Then, too, 
there is a certain fascination for women to shop in a larger 
city, where, of course, larger jissortments may be found. 
Some women shop aw.ay from home in order that they may 
have exclusive styles, others because they believe the city 
stores quote lower prices. In the first instances, the home 
merchant deserves to lose the busine^ss if he does not buy a 
few exclusive styles to suit the better trade. 

If a merchant in a small city carries a fair stock of the 
better merchandise for a particular trade, and then loses a 
considerable amount of business through shopping in larger 
cities, there are several ways in which he may overcome the 
loss. For instance, one merchant recently found that the 
greater portion of his trade was being supplied with wearing 
apparel by a retailer in one of the larger near-by cities. Once 
during each season several representatives of the city house 
were sent with six large trunks to the smaller city, and the 
selections were made in the hotel sample-rooms. Instead of 
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delivering the merchandise at the time, the outside merchant 
shipped it the following day. There was absolutely nothing 
illegal in the plan, but the shrewd home merchant found a 
way to stop the out-of-town man from getting the business. 
Each time the visiting representatives came to town one 
of his clerks found time to visit the sample-room, see just 
what people w’ere, doing the buying, get descriptions and 
quantities, if possible, of the garments bought, and any 
other valuable information. Then h(' wont to work to dupli- 
cate the gannent by sending in descriptions to various manu- 
facturers. In such a ca.se several were bought and sold to 
the trade for the least possible i)rice. Th(‘ idea, of course, 
was to sell the garments to ]>eopl(^ such as scTvants, and es- 
pecially colored people, whom th(‘ exclusive customer did 
not care to have wearing them. Usually the garments 
bought from the supposedly exclusive out-of-town store 
would be discarded. 

It is easy to understand why the average rural customer 
believes that the city store sells merchandise for less money 
than a store in a smalh'r town if one will but study the ad- 
vertising of the large store. The city store can afford to 
engage high-salaried advertising men who are exix'rt in 
presenting to the publ^ the bargains whicdi the store offers. 
The small store is not so well efiui])ped to exploit its bar- 
gains. Yet every .ston' has bargains to offer, and every 
store should let the public know' about thcan in the lx*st 
possible way. The publicity gained through such mer- 
chandizing is the most valuable to be had. Jt increases 
the volume of business and creates a good impre.ssion for the. 
store. 

Chain-Store Competition. Notwithstamling the fact that 
the chain store has many advantages over the sm.aller re- 
tailer, there are many compensating advain mes to the. in- 
dependent retailer. The chain stores, as a rule, arc pro- 
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gressive and wide-awake, generally taking advantage of 
every opportunity, while the majority of small-town mer- 
chants arc unprogressive and incompetent. They fail to 
study their business, and in many cases seem to think that 
all they have to do in order to become successful retailers 
is to put the goods on the shelf. 

When the chain .store opens in a town the local retailer 
is forced to give nu»re lime to the business, and particularly 
to his buying methods. He must begin to study modern 
retail methods if he experts to cope successfully with his 
rival. If chain .store.s (h'scTvo no other credit, they are 
entitled to appreciation for the impetus they have given to 
retailing a.s a science. 

Among the natural advantages of the chain-store method 
probably the hardest to compete with is that resulting from 
their tremendous buying power. In many instances the 
chain either owns larg(‘ plants nliich make merchandise ex- 
clusively for tliem or at least control their entire output. 
In other cas(\s th() chain store, at the Ix'ginning of the year, 
contracts with various manufacturing plants for a certain 
amount of goods to be used during the year. As this mer- 
chandise is needed it is shipped direct to the various stores 
at a considerable saving to both tho^ manufacturer and the 
retailer. 

Before placing large orders for a chain of stores, samples 
of the commodity are sent out to the various stores, together 
with a blank on which a report of salability of the article 
is made and sent into the mtiin otfice. Frequently small 
trial shipments are sent out and the merchandise placed on 
sale. 

The chain’.s order will depend on the reports from the sale. 
Should a large order be placed, however, and the merchan- 
dise fail to move in any given locality, it is switched to a 
different section of the country to be disposed of. In this 
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way there is no chance of overloading with a lot of unsalable 
merchandise. 

One of the strongest advertisements of the chain store 
lies in the fact that through its expert methods of stock- 
keeping it is very seldom out of any commodity which 
should be carried in stock, and yet carries only a small stock. 
It is not uncommon to go into any indejicndent store and 
to be told, “We are just out.” Grocers hav(* even been 
known to bo out of certain grades of sugar, colTei', and other 
staples. The chain store anticipates the demand even on 
specialties, and then creates a desire thioiigh its displaying 
and pricing of the commodity. 

Advantage of Independent Over Chain Stores. Although 
the averag«‘ ex])('nse of doing l)u>inc.‘>s for the chain store' is 
le.ss than for the independent, tlu'n' art' many corresponding 
advantages for the independe nt me're*hant, anel erne of tlie 
most important is in eonneciion with the buying. The local 
merchant is always in contact with his customeTs anel he 
knows their wants. 'The ehain-store buyer is fre^quently 
far away frejm the locality when* the ineTchaiieliso is to 
be* sold. The independent merchant may buy his geaxls 
in small quantities and take* advantage of any special 
purclnises at a moineflt’s notice, lie may te'.^t out any 
commodity, and eve-n go so far as te) make* use of it in 
his own home to make sure* of its value anel se’i vice-giving 
qualitk's. This advantage, couple*d ssith the* re*alization 
that he can himself use^ efHci(*nt e-hain-store* me thejds, puts 
a merchant in the position where he can welcome chain- 
store competition. 

Mail-order Competition. The past few ye*ars have seen 
a rapid development of the niail-e)releT bu.sine*ss. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand maiU)rel(*r '^•■•lalogues, from 
various New York and Chicago eoInpanie’■^, vveie distributed 
in Mobile, Alabama, alone in 1910. The nuinber difitrib- 
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uted in other centers was probably in similar proportion. 
Thousands of sales must necessarily be effected in order to 
take care of the enormous cx|)cnse of printing and distribut- 
ing these catalogues. Hears, Roebuck & Co. alone did a 
business of $146,000,000 in 1916. 

All this, and more, is known to merchants everywhere. 
Some frankly acknowledge mail-order competition. Others 
complain of the “illegitimate mail-order bu.sines3" that is 
driving them to the wall. Notwithstanding these facts they 
make little effort to me(;t this comiK*tition, seemingly content 
to sit by, doing business just as it has been done for the last 
twenty years, and witnessing the increase in maij-order sales 
in the locality and the decrease in their own volume of 
business. 

As a matter of fact, there are many ways of competing 
successfully. Mon^hants do not realize that they themselves 
are resixinsible for the growth of the mail-order houses. In 
order to meet mail-ord(ir (iompetition it is nc'ccssary to luider- 
stand clearly why the pulilie buy from the mail-order house 
instead of from his local store. It is simply because they 
receive a better price or better service. If the mail-order 
house can give better prices than the local store, it is because 
it can buy more closely, do business at a smaller expense, 
or be satisfied with a smaller pro6t. 

Buying Methods. In buying for a mail-order business 
the same principles are followed by all. With many of the 
larger commodities, such as furniture, stoves, trunks, and 
the like, the buyer goes into the market, finds a manufacturer 
who is willing to contract to furnish the desired quantity, 
according to specifications, at a certain price. Frequently 
cash is paid before a single article has been delivered, and the 
house may draw on the manufacturer for the commodity 
as it is needed and in the quantities desired. Some make it a 
practice to list commodities in the catalogue, with price and 
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description, without stocking any of the goods. Wlu'n orders 
are received from the consumer the mail-order house for- 
wards directions to the manufacturer to ship direct to the 
purchaser. In this way they save the expense of haiulhng 
and storing the merchandise. Much of the merchandise for 
sale by mail is bought from manufacturing companies who 
have surplus stocks on hand which must be unloaded. In 
a certain instance a mail-order buyer is said to have a])- 
proached a manufacturer just b(‘fore iiuauitory with an 
offer of a small figure for several thousand dozen pcMis, the 
entire number on hand. The manufaidurer refused the* 
offer, but agreed to sell at a flat price a trifh' higluT than 
offered. After a little dickering th(‘ mail-order buyer sj)lit 
the difference between his offer and the' manufacturer’s 
price. This was a much lower price than that at which a 
regular dealer could buy the merchandise. Tlu* manufa(‘tur(T 
saved a considerable expense in handling a number of small 
orders sent in by dealers, and cleaned out his entire* sur])luH 
stock at one stroke. The pens were not lalu'led with tlu* 
manufacturer’s name, although they w(‘re the same (juality 
and exactly the same styles as wen* sold through r(‘g\ilar 
dealers and at regular prices. 

Large orders are valued assets to any manufactur(‘r. 
Therefore many manufacturers are willing to sacrifice some 
profit to secure what they term “additional busiiH'ss.” When 
a buyer comes in who can jdace such an order there is ev{‘ry 
chance that he will get the merchandise he is looking for 
at the right price. The big buyer with ])lcnty f>f cash at his 
disposal may wait his chance for bargains, but ev(‘ntually 
he picks them up from sources not availabh* to the smaller 
dealer. There are some manufactur(‘rs, howcvcT, who wall 
not sell their products in this way or giv;' piantity pri(,‘es. 
If a mail-order house is forced to handle lines from 
houses which refuse them inside or (piantity prices, they 
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frequently run them as loss leaders, selling them without 
making a profit and actually losing mon(‘y. 

In the ease of one manufaeturing company, it is said that, 
after selling a considerable quantity to a catalogue house, 
they found they could not continue to market their product 
through regular n'tailers, because riitailers (‘ould not afford 
to meet the ])ri(‘es cstablish(‘d by the catalogue house. When 
the sales-manag(T reidized he had lost his market through 
regular n‘tail('rs, lu^ came back to the mail-order house and 
made arrangements with them to take ov(‘r his entire product. 
Such buying iiu'thods give the mail-oiil(*r house the advan- 
tage over the small local n^tailcr. l^arge de])artment stores 
and big usias of merchandise have the same privilege and 
use it. 

Retailer’s Advantage Over the Mail-order House. In the 
first place, the ri'tailer is on the ground, coming in direct 
contact with his trad(‘ from day to day, and being in a position 
to take advantag(' of sudden style changes ami sudden op- 
port unitu's to g(‘t desired merchandise on short notice, where- 
as tlie mail-ordi'r houst' must plan its buying from six months 
to a year in advance. This is one of the most effective ad- 
vantages of tin* indepemhmt merchant. 

Next, his merchandis(*'ia where it may be handled by the 
customer, and, through the aid of efficient salespeople, a 
desire for the commodities may be created. This is an 
important consideration in connection with buying. The 
mail-order hou.se mu.st rely on interesting the prospective 
customer through pictures and descriptive matter in their 
catalogues. Shoukl the sale in a local store terminate in 
dissatisfaction, an easy and quick adjustment may be made, 
as the purchaser may come in personal contact with the 
adjuster, while with the mail-order house it necessitates the 
trouble of repacking and reshipping, letter-writing, and a 

considerable delay must result. 
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Again, it is possible to prove to the local trade that they 
may buy from the home store, and be as well suited anti 
satisfied as if they had bought from the mail-ortlcr house. 
The retailer may order a shipimait of mereliandise, for com- 
parative purposes, from the catalogue houses, and display 
it with cards showing prices, (|ualily, weight, time requinMl 
to receive package, etc., at the same tinu' making a display 
of merchandise out of the store to correspond with the mail- 
order mcrchandist*. Comparative prices and tjualilii's can 
readily be shown in a way to create a favorable imi)ression 
for the local n'tailer. 

Two young imai who jointly owiumI a store in a thickly 
populated mail-order s(‘ction of Wisconsin decided to tight 
the mail-order people* willi their own methods. Catalogues 
were sent for, and merchandise was ordc'red, received, and 
studied in order that th(‘y miglit determine just what <[uali- 
ties to look for in the merchandise wlu'ii placing orders. 
J^arge (quantities of the sann* characti*r of merchandise* were; 
bought, and when n'ceivTd it was elisplau'd much after the 
fashion of the five-and-t(*n-cent chain-store* <lis])lay. Tla^ 
catalogues receivc'd from tlu; various mail-onh'r hous(‘s 
were displayed all through th(* ston*, so that the customers 
might have no trouble in making comparisons should they 
so desire. The customers soon found out that they could 
trade more profitably in their home store, and the merchants, 
in turn, gave better service. 

Another merchant tells of advising a customer, after the 
latter mentioned that he had always been well suited with 
merchandise orderiid through the catalogue, to order the 
commodity from a catalogue house and have it brought 
direct to the store, so that it might be compari‘d with one 
of the stock articles. The* order was written in Ihf* store 
and mailed. After a w'ait of twenty da\ the artich; was 
received, heavily crated. It was brought to the store and 
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opened. It had been jammed and jostled around so that it 
did not present the best appearance, while the stock com- 
modity had been thoroughly cleaned and brightened up for 
the test. The plan worked so well that the customer bought 
the stock article from the store, returning the mail-order 
article, and developed into a steady customer. 
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Profit. “What is the use of my fipiring profit, mark-up, 
etc.? Prices in my line, both wholesale and retail, an* de- 
termined, in most cases, by comi)etition; and, in (•a.ses of 
branded and advertised lines, by the manufacturers.” The 
owner of a small Wisconsin f^roeery-store was (*x])lainmK to 
a young traveling-man why it was impossible for him to 
make more than a living out of his business. Tlu‘ two men 
had entirely different ideas about business, 'riie one, after 
forty-five years spent in the harness, laid giv(*n up and de- 
cided to let fate steer his ship; the other, three years of 
business-training to his credit, knew th.at success in the re- 
tail business was only won through hard, persistent, and 
systematic work. 

The merchant of yesterday was well satisfied with 
a living and a small profit at the end of tlie year from his 
business. To-day, however, the successful merchant not 
only receives a salary for his time given to the business and 
a profit at the end of the year, but he receives interest on the 
money invested in the business, '^rhe rising cost of doing 
business has forced the modern merchant to a conscientious 
study of profit and turnover. Profit depends largely upon 
the buyer’s merchandizing knowledge; or, ])iilting it another 
way, profit is what the consumer pays fe the merchant’s 

or the buyer’s merchandizing knowledge. 
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There is no standard by which a buyer may work in order 
to gauge his profits, because buyers difTer in knowledge and 
ability. For example, buyer Jones has the ability to (ind 
out what n(iw commoditios are on the market, and his knowl- 
edge of tlu‘ mark(‘t gives liiin the opportunity of putting 
these articles in stock while they arc new, thus enabling 
him to k('ep a clean, new, and up-to-date stock, and to sell 
the merch{indis(‘ at the marked pric(\s. 

“When grandfather kept store he didn’t know that he 
had such a thing in his possession as a cost of doing 
business; consequently it never ke])t him a*vake at 
night. But grandfather was able to ask and to get a 
nice fat profit on ov(*ry sale. H(i had little or no com- 
petition, and it cost him about one -half as much to 
run his store as it would w(‘ro he in business to-day. lie 
paid his l)illa when they came due, i)ockcted what was 
left, and thought of the cost of doing business as a freak 
idea of a lot of college professors. 

“ But to-day the merchant who does business without ac- 
curate figures that show him all of his costs, and the relation 
they bear to the sales, is working under a serious handicap. 
He can rawer be sure that ho is making the profit he is plan- 
ning on. Hi' has no accurate idea of his business condition. 
He is guessing rather than knowing, and at least half of the 
time he is likcdy to guess wrong.” ’ 

Figuring the cost of doing business is not difficult. In 
fact, it is simpler than it sounds. It is a question of keeping 
accurate records of every expense — rent, light, heat, salaries, 
supplies, delivery, and so on. Then the total expenses are 
figured for a certain time and compared with the total sales 
for the same time. 

Here are a few simple suggestions for the proper figuring 


* Quoted from Neico News^ by permission, 
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of expenses that are recommended by the National A.-Mu-ia- 
tion of Credit Men: 

1. Charge iiitorcst on the not amount of your total invest men t 

at the beginning of the business year, exclusive ef real 
estate. 

2. Charge rental on all real estate or buildings ownied by you and 

used in your business at a rate e<jual to that which you 
would receive if renting or leasing it, to others. 

3. Charge in addition to what you pay hir hin'd help an amount 

equal to what your ser\ic('s would be worth to others; also 
treat in like manner the servin-s jif any member of your 
family employed in the bu‘'iness and not already on the 
regular payroll. 

4. Charge depreciation on all gocwls carried over on which you 

may have to m.'ikc a iowa'r price because of changes in style 
damage', or any other eausi'. 

5. Charge depreciation on building, tools, fixtures, or anything 

else sufTering from age, w'ear and t(*ar. 

6. Charge amounts donated or subscriidions paid. 

7. (Miargc all expenses, such :i.s taxes, insuranci'. water, light, 

fuel, etc. 

Charg(i all incidental oxpense.s, such as dra\ag(', postage, office 
supplies, livery, or expi'iiscs of hors(*s and wagons, (('legrams 
and telephone, advertising, <‘anvassij'g, etc. 

9. Charge los.ses of every character, including goixis stolen or 
sent out and not charged, allowances made cii.stomers, bad 
debts, etc. 

10. Charge collection expense. 

11. Charge any other expense not enumerated al)o\(' 

12. When you have aseertained what the sum of all tlie foregoing 

items amount to, prove it by your books, ami you will liave 
your total expense for the year; then divide this figure by 
the total of your sales, and it will show you tlie per cent, 
which it has cost you to do busine.ss. 

13. Take this percent, and decluet it from the | lei'of any article 

you have sold, then subtract from the iemainder what it 
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cost you (invoice price and freight), and the result will show 
your net profit or the loss on the article. 

14. Go over the selling prices of the various articles you handle; 
see where you stand as to profits, then get busy in putting 
your selling figures on a profitable basis— and talk it over 
with your competitor as well. 

Know Your Costs. Thc.se .suggestions show that there 
is but one safe plan in dealing with selling costs— know your 
own costs, know them inside and out, upside down and 
backward. Make it a point to know just as much about 
the costs of doing business as you know about the cost of 
the merchandise you sell. One very satisfying thing about 
the study of costa is the way in which it uncovers unneces- 
sary exi^enscs. Often a merchant is able to save a fair sura 
of money by cutting out expenses that he never noticed until 
he got his cost figures down in black and white. But be sure 
to draw a sharp line between selling expense and waste, 
(yut out the waste, but do not economize by attempting to 
reduce expense necessary to the making of sales. The cash 
that goes to keep a neat, attractive store, an up-to-date stock, 
courteous and efficient clerks, to advertise your store and 
to keep accurate records of the business, is money well spent. 

In order to make a systematic study of profit it is obviously 
necessary to make a study of the expense, not only as we 
have previously done, but to compare percentages of other 
stores. The expense will vary, of course, because of local 
conditions, the size of the city, the amount of business done, 
the character of the trade, or the class of merchandise sold. 
Accountants have made a study of this specific subject, 
and many articles and statistics have been published. Promi- 
nent among them are the bulletins issued by the Bureau 
of Business Research, Harvard University. One of their 
bulletins entitled. Expenses in Operating Retail Grocery- 

storesy gives the following table of percentages: 
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SUMMARY TABLE OF PERCENTAGES, AND OTHER 
FIGURES FOR RETAIL GROCERY-STORES' 


SUniliinlii 

ITEM ittoitiMi 

(For Percentages. Net Salea - 100%) Common 

pflifient 

Bt^'res 



% 

Of 

.0 

% 

% 

Gross profit on merchandise. . 
Salaries and wages of buying 

14 G 

27 0 

21.0 


force 

0 1 

2.4 

0.5 


Other buying expimse 

0.0 

0 5 

0 02 


Total buying expense 

0 1 

2 4 

0.5 


Salaries and wages of sales force 

3.5 

10 6 

0.5 

5 0 

Advertising 

Wrappings and miscellaneous 

0 01 

1 8 

0 1 


selling expense 

0.03 

1 4 

0.4 

0.3 

Total selling expense 

4 5 

10 8 

7 0 

5.5 

Wages of delivery force 

0 () 

3 5 

1 5 

1.0 

Other delivery expense 

0.3 

3 4 

1 5 

1.0 

Total delivery expense 

l.l 

5 0 

3 0 

2 5 

Management and office salaries 

0.3 

3 8 

1 5 


Ofiice supplies and expense . . . 

0 01 

0 4 

0 1 


Total management expense . . . 

0 4 

4 0 

1 7 


Rent 

0 3 

4 1 

1 3 

0.8 

Heat, light, and power 

Insurance on stock and store 

0 1 

0 S 

0.2 

0.15 

equipment 

0 03 

0 5 

0 1 


Taxes 

Repairs and renewals of store 

0 01 

0 5 

0 1 


equipment 

Depreciation of store equip- 

0.01 

1 4 

0 1 


ment 

0 03 

0 9 

0 2 


Total fixed charges and upkeep 





expense 

0 8 

5 0 

2 0 

1.5 

Telephone 

0 04 

0 6 

0 2 



* Thia lummary includes stores which sell groceries, and u' hu ics which sell both 
groosriM and meats and provisions. Quoted by permission. 
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ITEM 

(For PcrocQlaKeN, Net HbIcb - 

liOW 

High 

Common 

Standards 
attained 
by a group 
of more 
efficient 
Stores 

Ice and cold .storage: 

% 

Of 

/o 

/o 

% 

Groccrie.s only 

0 

01 

0.6 

0 1 

0.1 

Groceric.s and meats and pro- 






vision.^ 

0 

03 

0 7 

0 3 

0.2 

Other miscellaneous expense 

0 

01 

1 2 

0 1 


Total niiscelljineous exjumsi^ 

0 

1 

1 4 

0 5 

0 3 

bosses from had debts ... . 

0 

01 

2 2 

0 5 

0.2 

Total of expense .statemi'nt 

10 

4 

25.2 

16 5 

13.0 

Net profit from inerchimdise 






operations 

boss 






3 

11 0 

2 .5-5 5 


Interest 

0 

2 

1 7 

0.8 


Number of Stock-turns a year: 






Grocorie.s only 

3 

5 

23 8 

7.0 

12 0 

Grocei'ie.s and meat.sand pro- 






visiori.s 

7 

0 

20.1 

0 0 

14.0 


AvcraKO annual 8al(‘.s p(*r .siil(*.s- 
pcrso n .... .$5,01)0 .$20,000 $10,000 


Gross and Net Profit. In the management of a retail 
Btore it is essential that the buyi'r or the manager make note 
that there arc two distinct kinds of profit— namely, gross 
profit and net profit. Gross profit represents the difference 
between the cost price and the selling price; while net profit 
represents what is left after all expenses of selling have been 
deducted. For instance, we sell a stove which cost $20 for 
$30. The gross profit made on this transaction is the differ- 
ence between $20 and $30, or $10. But the cost of doing 
business is 20 per cent. Therefore, our net profit amounts 
to the difference between the $20 and $30 minus 20 per 
cent, of the sale price, the cost of doing business, which 
gives us 10 minus 6, 20 per cent, of $30, or $4 net profit. 

HartjSchaffner & Marks investigated and collected figures, 
showing cost and profit percentage, from retailers who handled 
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their goods, for the purpose of assisting the dealer. The fig- 
ures have been analyzed and the averages shown as follows: 
AVERAGE PROFITS FROM CLOTHING-STORES 


Average gross profit 29 1% 

Average net profit 10.0% 

Average of discounts ... ... :L3% 

Average gross profit whi'n net profit is over 10' 30. 

Average gross profit when net profit is under 10% . . 27.8% 

Average net profit plus discounts 13 1% 

Average cost of doing business. 19 0% 

Average rate of turnover (one inveiitory) 2.4% 


Cost or Selling Price. In order that figur(\s of other stores 
or figures of previoiLS years may be eompari'd with e.v|K‘nscs, 
profits, etc., it is e.sscntial that the totals reduc'd to per- 
centages, and in order to arrive at any piTcentagi' it is neeiis- 
sary that some common base be ileeidi'd upon. No merchant 
can derive any benefit througli his work of eomiiaring per- 
centages when he uses the cost one time as a basis and the* 
sale price the next time. His comparisons will amount to 
naught and his labors will be w'orse than usel(*ss; that is, of 
course, if the results of one be compared to lho.se of t he other. 

There are a number of factors which didenniiu* whetluT 
the cost price or the sale price is used in iirofii computations, 
and it is perfectly true that cither will serve if usi'd in the 
right way. We are told that some progressive merehantH, 
who thoroughly understand such matters, use both the cost 
and the sale price as a basis, although until recent years the 
cost price alone was used. 

Mr. Thomas A. Fernley, in his book, Thp Right Way to 
Figure Profits advances the following twelve excellent 
reasons why the percentage of profit should be figured on 
the selling and not on the cost price: 

First . — Because the remuneration of salespeople is figured on u 
certain percentage of the selling price. 

‘ Quoted by permission, 
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Second. —Because the percentage of conducting business is based 
on the sale price. No capable business man would attempt to talk 
percentage of profit on the cost and per cent, of expense on the selling 
price. 

TAird— Because all taxation is based on the percentage of gross 
sales. 

FowrtA.— Because the sales totals are always given in books of 
record— cost totals are seldom if ever used. 

Fifth . — Because a profit mast be provided for the two items of 
capital — on the capital invo.sted in merchandise — the other the 
capital necessary for operating expenses and other expenditures not 
properly chargeable to the merchandise account. This is only pos- 
sible by figuring profit on the .selling pri(;e. 

Sixth. — Becau.se it indicates correctly the amount of gross or net 
profit when the amount of .sales is .stated. The peroentage of profit 
on the sales i.s indicative of character of re.sults of the year’s busi- 
ne.s8— percentage of profit on the cost is not. 

<S’cuenf/i.— Because allowances in percentage to the customers are 
alway.s based on the selling price. 

Eighth .— no profit is made until the saie is actually 
effected. 

Nmf/i.— Because nine stores in ten whicli do not figure on the 
selling price get mixed somewhere in their figures, and do not know 
whether or not they are going backward or forward. 

Ten</i.— Becau.se the chain-store follows and the big-store fellows, 
who press the retailer the harde.st, do figure on the selling price. 

ElmferUh. — Bc(tausc it puts you where a customer will not be likely 
to call you a robber if she leanis that your percentage of profit is 
20 per cent, of the selling price (25 per cent, of the cost price). 

Twelfth. — Because, if you figure on the selling price, you can go to 
the cash drawer and say, “10 per cent, of tliat money is my profit/' 
instead of having to say, “ 10 per cent, of the cost of the goods which 
I sold for this money is my profit.” 

Figuring Profit. One hundred per cent, of anything is all 
of it. If Farmer Smith had a bushel of apples and gave 100 
per cent, of them to his son he would have none left. Conse- 
quently, 100 per cent, equals the sale price. Suppose this 
bushel of apples costs $1, the cost of doing business is 23 per 
cent, and a profit of 10 per cent, is desired. Then 100 per 
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cent., minus 33 i)er cent., the cost of doing busines.s, plus 
the desired profit, equals 67 per cent., or the cost of the 
apples. The cost of 1 per cent, is found by dividing 67 
into $1, the cost price of the apples, which equals .Mt). One 
himdred percent., ortho sale price, is found by multiplying 
.149 by 100, and the sale price is found to be $1.40. 

Solution : 

Let 100% equal the sale price. 

23% plus 10% equals 33% the mark-up. 

100 minus 33 equals 67%, or cost price. 

1.00 divided by 67 ecpials .149, or 1^',', of total .sal»‘ price 

100% equals 100 x .149 ecpials $1.49 .sale price. 

Pricing Merchandise. The fundanumt.al proposition at 
the basis of retailing, tlu'rcfore, is tlu‘ pricing of incrchanfiise. 
The succe.ss of every retail businc.s.s depends upon the ac- 
ctiracy with which this is done The anticpiated method, 
taught the retailer by the jobber, of marking $2.2.‘3 [)er 
dozen incrchandi.se 25 cents; $•1.25 per dozen merchandi.se 
50 cents; $9 per dozen iTKTchamliw* $1, (dc., regardle.ss 
of what the merchandi.se looked like*, is r;i})ldly being di.s- 
ea'^ded, and is being r('placc(l by the sy.stem of marking the 
morchandise at the price which it will bring and .still be 
worth the money. Oftentimes a 75-ccnt coininodity will 
bring a better j)rice tlian an article costing .$1. There is, 
of cour.se, much <lifTeronce Ixdween staples and novel1i(‘s. 
The grocer would be liard put to it were lie forced to sell 
delicate goods at the .‘^.ame margin of profit as sugar. lie 
must make his profit through the sale of fancy grocc-ries. 
The price mu.st not be too high or the customers will not buy; 
it must not be too low or tlui bu.^ine.'^s ami those who comiietc^ 
with it will be destroyed. It must be just right, and to estab- 
lish this correct price we must rely on tin' ,)cr(‘(Mitage basis 
of the previous season’s busine.ss, as well : p.: i exqx'rience^. 

This price of the commodity i.s not ne* '“^sarily its value; 
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it is merely a measure of its value. The supply and the 
demand are great factors in the pricing of the merchan- 
dise. For instance, before the beginning of the European 
war a cert,ain gracie of taffeta silk cost 67 cents per yard, 
and sold for 95 cents. The season was not a good one for 
this particular kind of silk, and plain colors would not bring 
a better price. Some of the novelties, however, sold for $1 . 10. 
The fall season of 1016, being an excellent one for this type 
silk, brought a heavy demand. This fact, together with the 
dye scarcity, caused price's to soar. This same quality, sup- 
posedly, cost $1 and sold for $1.35. I’hc quality was poorer 
because of the increase in the price of dye materials, and 
the silk was weighted more Inuivily. Because ‘‘Dame 
Fashion” favored this silk the manufacturer was able to 
ask a higher price (true, it cost more, in proportion, to manu- 
facture), and the customer was willing to pay a higher price 
for an inferior grad(?. The customer’s want is great enough 
to cause her to pay the advance on the inferior article. 

The average percentage of profit is not found in order that 
all merchandise may be marked on that basis of gross profit, 
but merely in order tliat the merchant may use the figures 
as a guide in detennining the selling price. Each commodity, 
with the exception of branded articles, which must be sold at a 
price fixed by the manufacturer, and articles of which the price 
is fixed by competition, should be examined and the price fixed 
according to what it will bring. The shrew'd buyer will often 
buy merchandise of exceptional valuation. Frequently $4.50 
per dozen hosiery, which would have been sold, according to 
the old system of marking on the cost price, 50 cents, will be 
exceptional value at 60 cents per pair. The efficient mer- 
chandizer knows, too, that in order to make the necessary 
profit, he must mark a long profit on the slow sellers and a 
short profit on the swifter-selling commodities. 

Mark-up. When the buyer or retailer thinks of profit 
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he must necessarily think of the inark-\ip, as the mark-up 
Is the sure gauge to the profit. lie knows that tlie mer- 
chandise costs so much in the first place, the cost of doing 
business amounts to a certain percentage', a c(‘rtain percent- 
age must be allowed for depreeiation, and an aihlitional 
jxircentage must Ixi added for the ])rotit e\])ect('il. Hence 
the total percentage of tin* cost of doing hiisim'ss, percentage 
of depreciation, and percentage of profit ('\p('cte(! musl. lx* 
the necessary mark-iii). In other words, tlie mark-up is 
the difference betwi'en the cost and the selling price. 

Figuring Percentage of Mark-up. The jx-rcentagt* of 
mark-up is obtained by subtracting thi' cost ])ri(V from the 
selling price and dividing the result by tlu' selling j)rice — i.v., 
when the percentage on the sidling price is nujuired. How- 
ever, let it be noted that when (‘ost percentages are di'sired 
the division is made on (‘ost figures, and sidling jx'rci'iitagi's 
on the selling figure's. In other words, dividi' the result 
or difference between tlie cost and sidling figures by the bsusis 
on which the pi'rci'iitage is desired, t'or (‘\ample: 'Phe 
merchant buys a set of harness I'osting $lt> and marks it to 
sell for $25. The difh'rence bet.weeii the cost and t lx' si'lling 
pi ice is $9, and to find tin* mark ujxm sidling price, 9 is 
divided by 25, the selling price, and the result is .{(> })er cent. 
To find the mark-uj) on the cost ])rice, 9 is divided by Jl>, 
the cost price, and the result is dOj f per cent, mark-up on 
cost. 

The following chart shows a comparison ol jx'rci'iitages 
based on the cost figuri'S with those based on the selling. As 
a guide in establi.shing the prices at uhiidi the merchandise 
is to be sold, the buyers in some .stores are lurnished with 
these comparison cards. On these cards the relation between 
the per cent, of mark-up on the cost and the jtrr ciait . of mark 
up on the retail is shown in the ])arallel vei i d culumns. On 
this we see that if we add for the profit an iMpial amount to 
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25 per ceot. of the cost we will realize a profit of only 20 per 
cent, of the sales figures if the goods are sold as originally 
marked. So, also: 

of die cost eciualfl 25% of the retail. 

40% of the cost equals 28.57% of the retail. 

45% of the cost ecjuala 30.07% of the retail.^ 

82% of the coBt e(iuals 45.05% of tlic retail. 

The following is a complete talile of tlio ratios of per- 
centages of mark-up or cost to those on selling pri(;e: 


Cost S(41ing Gist Selling Co.st Selling Cost Sc'lling 


01 

00.99 

26 

20.6:1 

51 

,33.77 

76 

43.18 

02 

01.06 

27 

21.26 

52 

,34.21 

77 

43.50 

03 

02 01 

28 

21 88 

6:i 

31 (VI 

78 

43.82 

04 

03 H4 

29 

22.48 

54 

:}5.06 

79 

44.13 

05 

04 76 

;io 

2:1 07 

6,5 

35.48 

80 

44.44 

00 

05. (’►O 

31 

23.66 

56 

35 90 

81 

44 75 

07 

(K) 54 

32 

24.24 

57 

,36.31 

82 

45 05 

08 

07.40 

33 

25 

58 

:i6.71 

83 

45 35 

09 

08.25 

34 

25.:i7 

59 

37.11 

84 

45.65 

10 

09.09 

35 

25.02 

60 

37. 50 

85 

45.94 

11 

Otl.OO 

36 

26.47 

61 

37.89 

86 

46.23 

12 

10.71 

37 

27 

62 

,38.27 

87 

46.. 52 

13 

11.50 

38 

27.54 

63 

.38,65 

88 

46 80 

14 

12.28 

39 

28.06 

64 

39 02 

89 

47.08 

15 

13.04 

40 

28.57 

65 

39.. 39 

90 

47.36 

16 

13.79 

41 

29.08 

66 

39.76 

91 

47.64 

17 

14.52 

42 

29,57 

67 

40.11 

92 

47.91 

18 

15.25 

43 

30.07 

68 

40.46 

93 

48.18 

19 

15.96 

44 

30.55 

69 

40.82 

94 

48.45 

20 

162^ 

45 

31.03 

70 

41.17 

95 

48.71 

21 

17.35 

46 

31.50 

71 

41.52 

96 

48.97 

22 

18.03 

47 

31.97 

72 

41.86 

97 

49.23 

23 

18.69 

48 

32.43 

73 

42.20 

98 

49.49 

24 

19.35 

49 

32.88 

74 

42.53 

99 

49.74 

25 

20 

50 

m 

75 

42.86 

100 

50 


120 
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THE TURNOVER 

Turnover. Ono of thn most vitnl ronsidoratioiiH in ro- 
tailiiiR is tho biriiovcr. 'riiis is »‘six'ci:illv triio now owin^ 
to rising costs and kcvn compel it ion. T1 k‘ aviT:ig(‘ nicrclitjnt 
does not realize tliat the greatest profit is to h(‘ made fr(»ni 
the small stock and the (piick sal(\ Instead of Iniying mer- 
chandise in small (plant it ies, and huying fre(piently, they 
tie up their capital and Iom‘ prolit.s uniUMcssarily. Profits 
are not made on left-overs, hut on turnovers. 'Purnovers 
spc'll profits, while carry-overs s|><‘ll losses. Overbuying, in 
a word, means underturning, and undertiirning miNins di- 
minished prestig(', jjrofit, and growth for the stor(‘. 

A certain Wisconsin nuTchant- who is one of th(‘ old school, 
and conducts his business along the lines his fatlier pmctis^al 
tw'enty years back, n'cently ask(-d this (piestion; “What is 
the use of limiting stocks when I have plenty of capital to 
put into them?" 

Finally ho was persuaded to limit each department in 
the store, for a period of six months, to s('e wliat clianges 
would take place. The result wtw that he (*ut a |120,0(K) 
stock to $110, (KK), and did more biL‘'in('SH. Now this mer- 
chant is greatly inton^sted in turnover; he realizes that he 
is making a far belter profit and doing nu^re busim'ss with 
a much cleaner stock of merchandi.s'. 

A striking evidence of the advantage r^f effective stock 
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turnover is to be found in the example of the United Cigar 
Stores Company’s success. It is said that before this con- 
cern will choose a location for a new store it is customary 
to station men in close proximity to the proposed location, 
who take an actual physical count of the men who will 
pass within a given space of time. The figure gives them the 
numl)cr of possible customers the store can hope to appeal 
to with its wares. Of course, not every man who passes is 
a smoker. They know what portion of all men smoke, and 
when the total numl)er of passers-by reaches this figure, 
which their experience b-lls them would make it possible to 
estal)lish a paying store in that vicinity, a new one is opened. 
Contrary, however, to the practice of the department store, 
instead of locating at the point of greatest traffic and build- 
ing a mammoth store to bring the largest possible return, 
they (.-hoose the busiest spots and opcm a store of small 
dimensions. 

The United Cigar Stores’ business is profitable because 
they have develoix'd, to what is fK^rhaps a greater efficiency 
than any other line of busine.ss, the principle of quick and 
constant stock turnover, and this, too, in a business where 
every item of stock carri(‘d may be said to be a staple com- 
modity. The buycT in other lines of goods can pi'rhaps see 
no connection between his interests and the interests of the 
cigar merchant. The experience of the .small cigar-store is 
one which the avenige buyer may well consider, however. 
If the ratio of profit in the tob.acco business is based on the 
frequency of stock turnover, the same principle applies to 
other kinds of stocks. More money is m:uie in actual profit 
by speedy turnover of stock than i.s made in a slow-turning 
business of higher gross sales. To illustrate this, a store 
doing an annual business of $ltX),0()0 on a capital of $33,000 
might be considered a staple proposition if it could show a 

net profit of 10 per cent, on the amount of business repre- 
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sented. This would, in reality, be a profit of 28H per cent, 
on capital invested. But if the merchant could increase his 
business to $200,000 with the same capital, he Is making 
57 per cent, profit on his capital. 

A hardware merchant in a small town rc'markod that it 
was impossible to mak(‘ any kind of stock-turn in the hard- 
ware business, be(‘ause tlu^re were so many liiu‘s to pur- 
chased in bulk, whore there was jirai tically no ]irofit to Ixi 
made. True, the merchant buys this way, ))ut it is not 
nece.ssary that he .should. Take, for instance, the resiTve 
kegs of nails kept under the coiint«‘rs. Some of them stay 
there thre(‘ years, waiting for the cu.^tonuT who is in a hurry 
for a full keg of nails. They may be kept fi\a* years, or Uai 
years. The cajiital tied up, the amount of space that tlu‘so 
nails occupy, and tlui possible demand must be (onsidiTed. 
Muncy may be made by selling naib, but the* stocks must 
lx; watched and turned often. ( onsider the small jirolits to 
Ik; made in the grocery busiiiess. Nails net ecpially as miK-h 
profit us .some lin(‘s of grocerii's. but thi'y do not. s(‘ll ;us 
readily. The successful grocer ^^atches and works his slow- 
ing ring lines, b(‘cau.se he knows it is not tin* aimnmt of 
capital he has in his business but how hanl lie works this 
capital that counts. 

The larger de])artment store is forced to n'cognize it.s 
smaller competitor whose turnover is mon* rapid. In .some 
eases the smaller store is drawing trade away from thi; big 
one becau.se it i.s watching details with greater energy, its 
stock is .smaller and cleaner, and the iiuTchandise is sold 
for lc.ss money. liy buying the merchandiM* in small (juan- 
tities these stores are never forced to sell sumething that the 
customer does not w'ant. The manufacturers and the job- 
bers are being forced to carry the load, 'rin* merchant can 
order merchandLse, in most lines, as la; ner.i , it,. 

{Suppose a merchant, with an average exix'n.se of 20 jx;r 
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cent., buys five portable houses, to be sold at $2,000 each, 
costing $1,000 each. Should he sell all of these within the 
first year, he will make a net profit of $3,000. But should 
h^^ fail to sell all of these houses within the year, this net 
profit will diminish in proportion to the time required to sell 
them; th(* houses will also decrease in valuation yearly. On 
the other hand, should this nuTchant have invested $5,000 
in millinery or groceries, the exixaise of selling remaining 
at 20 per cent., and if he sold this lot of merchandi.se for 
$7 ,0(X), a ni‘t profit of J50()0 would be realized on the trans- 
a(3tion. If he had th(i ability to turn this stock ten times 
p«*r year he would make a n(‘t profit of $0,000. In the first 
instance a gn*at gross profit wjis made, but it did not equal 
the not profit intwle in the latter case by th(‘ fn'quency of 
the turnover. 

How Fast Twenty Grocery -stores Turn Their Stocks. 
'Fhe annual stock-turn in stores which sell groceries only 
has been fouiul by tlu’ Harvard Jhireau of Business Research 
to range from 3.5 to 23.8. 'i'he majority of .stores m this cla.ss, 
however, have a stock-turn of from 4 to 10, averaging around 
7. There are m/iny stores which turn their stocks every 
month, thus making 12 turns per year. This should be taken 
iis a standard to be aimed at by every progressive grocer. 

(irocery-stores which .sell meats and j)rovisions as well as 
groceries have higher avtragi^ stock-turn than stores sell- 
ing groceries only. This is due iK*rhaps to the fact that the 
former carry more perisiuible goods wliioli must be disposed 
of quickly. The lowe.st stock-turn in this chiss of stores is 
7, the higlu'st 20.4, averaging about 9. A small group of 
this class of store make 14 stock-turns per year. 

Methods of Figuring Stock-turns. There is quite a differ- 
ence in the method used for figuring stock-turns in various 
retail stores. One merchant hears another tell how many 
times he turns his stock and what system he uses in making 
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his calculations. Ho immediately changes the methiul he has 
been using, regardle.ss of tin* fact that it has hetai accurat4' 
and satisfactory to the best of his knowlcMlge, and accepts 
the other man's system as being corn-ct. The' following tive 
methods liavc lasai found in iisi* in various stores; 

1. Divide the sales for tlie ^‘ar by the inventory, whicli 
is taken at the cost pric(». 

2. Divide the annual sal(*s by the supposial average in* 
ventor\', which is found by adtiing the cost ])ri<*e of the hht- 
chandist^ at the beginning of the ytar and at the caid of 
the year, and dividing by two. 

3. Divide the annual sal(‘s by the lru(' aviTagt* inventory, 
month-t'nd computatiims being made to get this average. 

4. Divide the annual sah‘s by th<‘ tnu* average inventorj% 
which is taken at the sah's price instc'ad of the cost price. 

f». Divi<le the cost price of the merchandise sohi during 
tlie y(‘ar by t la* tnu* avcTage invent(»ry taken at the cost price. 

All five of the gisam nadhods c.annot be cornad, a.s w«‘ do 
not get the same turnovcT from t'.ach. In ord^T to lind the 
correct method it is necessary that \s<‘ ilhistrat(‘ with a given 
bu'^incKS transaction. Merchant A begins tla* yt*ar with a 
$7,iK3() stock (cost price), tht‘ s.ales for the year .amount to 
$20, (XX), and he invtaitories an $S,000 stock. The gross profit 
amounted to 30 per cent. 

In analyzing nicdhod No. 1, $20.<H)0. the sales for the 
year, is divided by $S,(XX), the inventory taken at the end id 
the year, at cost. The an.swcr would lx; two and one-half 
times. But this cannot be true. In 1h(‘ first place, the, in- 
ventory is taken at the cost pri(T, and is therefore not com- 
parable with the sales. In the sec-ond phue, the invenUjry 
was taken at the end of the year, a time wlu ri all of the 
Btoi'ks arc at their lowest p<jint, and it is impossible to use 
this inventory as a true average. 

Method No. 2 is analyzed by dividing $20,fK)0, the annual 
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Bales, by J7,500, the average of the two inventories — i.e., the 
amount of goods or merchandise on hand at the t>cginning 
of the year and at tin* end of the year. This would give us 
a turnover of two and two-thirds times. But this also is in- 
accurate. The $7,rj()() inventory is not correct. True, it is 
the avcrag(i at the beginning and the end of the year, but it 
docs not represent tiie true average of the stock. In this 
cose, also, the sales, which represent the selling price of the 
merchandiser sold, was cuinpan'd to the cost price of the mer- 
chandise inventori(‘d, which is impossible. 

Method No. 3 can be analyzed by dividing $20,000, the 
annual sales for the year, by $8,800, the true average in- 
ventory (at cost price), which is found by month-end com- 
putations. The stock-turn in this case, .should this be the 
correct mc'thod of computing tin* turnover, would be two 
and t.hree-<‘levenths. In this c.ase we hava* used the right 
system of finding the true av(T.ag(* inventory of stock on 
hand Jis the amount of stock on hand each month-end is 
add(‘(.l, and the aggregate is divided by (welv(‘, the numl)er of 
month.s’ figures Jidded. But we are still trying to compare 
the Bides at the .selling price with the co.st price of the mer- 
chandi.si', and this is an iinpossibdity. 

In method No. 4 we have a difTerent projiosition to handle. 
The $20,000, the annual sales for the year, is divided by 
$12,572.50, the .sjde price of the average inventory or mer- 
chandise on hand for the year. The true average inventory, 
$8,800, is changed to the selling price by simple percentages. 
The gross profit amounts to 30 per cent., and 100 per cent, 
equals the selling price. Therefore, 100 per cent., minus 30 
pt'r cent., equals 70 per cent. $8,8(X) equals 70 per cent.; 
1 per cent, is 70 divided into $8,800, which equals 125.714, and 
100 times this 125.714 equals $2,571.40. This gives us a 
stock-turn of 1.50. In this case we have divided the sales 
for the year with the inventory of merchandise which has 
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l)ecn taken at sale price. This is correct, as wc can compare 
the sales against the selling price of the merchandise on hand. 
It, is also correct to use the average stock on hand. 

Method No. 5 is practically the siune a.s inctluxl No. 4, 
with the exception that the figures art' expre.-vst'd in costs 
instead of the selling price — i.c., $14,000, which r('])rcsents 
the cost price of the $20,0(K) sales for tin? year, is divided by 
the $8,800, the average sto(‘k on haiui, and tiu' answer Ls 
1.59. ThLs system is ix*rfectly corrtrt. It is practically the 
same as the previous one. In one ciuse the cost price is used 
as a basis, and in the other case the sale ])rice is ust'd as a 
basis. 

We have proved that there are only two methods of finding 
the true turnover; one being to divide the sales for the year 
by the average inventory, the inventory to 1 h' compuU'd 
monthly at the selling price (nob' this compares the sah's, 
at selling price, against the avenige merchandise, which i.s 
also taken at the sale price); the other method is to divide 
th(^ merchandise sold during the year by the average monthly 
inventory at cost. Of course*, some stores have a nudhcxl of 
nmiputing inventory oftener than once jxt month, some 
weekly or semi-wei*kly. 

Table showing stock turnovers for various lines: 


Typf of Sion* 

Niimbfr 
'1 urr)f>viTM niMlo 

AriMiwlly 

Dcpartnicnt stores 

l).5 

I^nig 

5.0 

I)r}'-good8 

.... 45 

Variety gootls .. . 

5 5 

Furniture 

;i 0 

Grocery 

J2.0 

Hardware 

. s 

Jewelry 

.... .15 

Shoe 

2 5 

Clothing 

2.0 


9 
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STOCK-TURNS IN DEPARTMENT STORES 

Merchandise Stock-turn. The fif^iires on the next page 
are I wised on Htritisties taken from the books of one of the 
largest department stones on the Paeifu; coast. These figures 
ani intended to show how many times the scdling price of 
the sales of eaeii of the store’s departments contained 
its average stock at selling price. The merchandise handled 
by this stor(‘. lik(‘ that of many oth(Ts in this country, is 
V(Ty largely of the popular- and medium-priced kinds. 
Hence its figures cannot be accc'pted .as applying to all 
tyi>es of retail Hton‘S gemTally. Nevertlu'less, they will 
])rove inten‘sting from tlu‘ standpoint of comparison. 

VV(i must draw atUmtion to the fact, mon’over, that 
the liguris showm hen*, are not bast'd on tin' cost price 
of ('ach <h‘partment's average stock, but represi'ut mer- 
chandise stock-turns. In short, the ligures prest'iitcd are 
based on th(» Mint} })rice of the averatjr stock carried by each 
department, 'fhe small figures in this tabh' represent 
tenths; thus the stock of the store’s art -goods department 
(the (irst item in the table*) was turned two and seven-tenths 
limes during P.tbl. 

How Computations Were Made. A f('w worils more to 
summarize and ('m])ha.size how the.s(‘ ligun's were computed: 

1. At each month's ond during 1013, in the office of the 
Pacific coast store, to which we are indebti'd for the sta- 
tistics, an estimate was made of the stilintj price of the 
approximate amount of stock then on hand in each de- 
partment. 

2. At the year’s end, to find its average stock (for the year) 
each department's twelve selling-price month’s-end stock 
estimates were added together, and tlioir total thus found 
was ilivided by twelve, • 

3. Next, the total of each department’s sales for the year 
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wjLs divided b}' its average stock for the year, 
figures: 

Here are the 

I)"p.irtni. iiu 

Art tMiil»ruklt*ry, .siamiwvj liiu'ii''. ♦•tc.. Art goods. 

■■ Tunu* " 

Art grunl.-^ 

linby carriages, .‘lee Toys. 

Jki^ket'j, .sec T(>ys. 

Holts, .si-o Leather (loods. 

2 7 

Ihsls and l)eddiiig iini hiding Manket.". c(anforl‘*, etc.) 
Itlankets and Coinfoils, •'iv Iteds 

4 S 

liook.s 

Hoys' clothing, .see Clothing. 

Ito\.s’ hats, see Hats. 

3 1) 

Caniera.s ... 

f) 0 

Ciiiidv 

.... 1 1 <) 

('arj)ets, mattings, hnoleuni, ami domestic rugs 
( hilTon, .s'e Neckwear 

'2 7 

China, gla,s.s\saie, lamps, elect iic-hght mg lixlun '', »>tc 
( 'locks, see Jewelry. 

11 

Clothing (Hoys') 

2 7 

Clothing (Men’.s) 

Coals (Women's and Misses'), ^ee Suits. 

3.4 

Corset .s . . 

... 1 3 

Domestics, inclmhng wimh goods, tlannel.s, etc 

. 3 S 

j 'fc.v goods (Wool, (*te.) . . . 

D’.-.ns tiinimmgs, .sei' Neckwear. 

Druggi.st sundru's, .^ee Toilet good.H. 

I'llectric-lighting fixtures, .see ('hiiui. 

2 3 

Kmlmuderics 

Llannel.s and wash gomJ.s, .see I)onie.stic.s. 

Franuxs, .see Pictures, 
nia.sswaro, sec China. 

Cloves (Mon'.s), sec* Men's furnishings. 

2 0 

Cdove.s (Womcn'.s and children’.s) 

2.0 

CIroccries 

11 2 

Hair g(K)ds, not including toupec's, switihe.s to onh 

‘f, hair- 

dresvsing, or manicuring . . . . 

Handkerchiefs (Men’s), sec Mei]’.s furm.shings. 
Handkerchiefs (Women’s), see Umbrellas. 

Hardware, see House-furoishings. 
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DflpartiMDii 1913 “ Turns “ 

Hats (Men’s and Boys’) 1.8 

Hosiery (Men’s), see Men's furnishings. 

Hosiery and knit underwear (Women’s and Children’s) 3.0 

House dresses, etc 3.2 

Infants’ wear 2.9 

Jewelry, clocks, and silverware 2.1 

Kiiit underwear (Men’s), sec Men’s furnishings. 

Knit underwear (Women's and Children ’.s), sec Hosiery. 

Ij&cvi curtaiiLs, sec Upholsteries. 

Luces 2.4 

Ijumps, see China. 

Ijuwns, see White good.s. 

Ixiuther gixHls, belts, etc 3.1 

Ijinens, sheet.s, Hheeting.s, etc 2.4 

Linens, stamped, see Art goods. 

Linings 3.5 

Linoleum, stH‘ Carpets. 

Mattings, CarpiMs. 

Men’s clothing, see Clothing. 

Men’s furnishings, including im-n’s ho.sier>', gloves, undcrw’ear, 

and handkerchiefs 2.3 

Men’s hats, sinj Hats. 

Men’s sh<K‘s, si^e Sho(\s. 

Men’s underwear, sia' Men’s furni.shings. 

Millinery 6.5 

Muslin underwear . 3 0 

Neckwear (Women’s), chifTon, and trimmings 7.4 

Neckwear (Men’s), sec Men’s furnishings. 

Notions 3.5 

l^arasols, sec Umbrellas. 

Patterns 2.7 

Perfumery, st'e Toilet gotwis. 

Petticoats, sec Waists. 

Pictures, frames, etc 4.1 

Ribbons. . 6.4 

Hugs (domestic), see Carpets. 

Sewing-machines 2 4 

Sheets, sheetings, etc., sec Linens. 

Shirts, etc. (Men's), see Men’s furnishings. 

Shoes (Men’s, Women’s, Misses’, and Children’s) 2.2 
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DcputnfntJ 1913 " Turn« " 

Silks and velveta 2.4 

Silverware, see Jewelry. 

iSjwrtiiig Roods, trunks, suit-eases, ete 2 3 

StninixNl linens, see Art goods. 

Stationery 2 0 

Suit-eas«‘.s, see Si^orting roikIs. 

Suits and eoat.s (M Uses’) 3 0 

Suits and eoats (Wonu'n’s) 5 2 

Sweaters (WoiiK'n'.s), siv Waists. 

Tinware, .s^'e Houm* furni.shiiiRs. 

Toil<‘t Roo<ls, druRRi^t sundries, jMTfumerv, ete. .... 34 

Toys, baskets, and liaby-earriapes 2 3 

TriinminRs, see Neckwear 

Tninks and snit-ciW's, see Sporting gorsl.s. 

rnilirelliL'i, panusols. aii<l women’s handkereliiefs 3 0 

rnderw'ear (Mi*ir.s), K«‘e Men’s furni.sliings. 


Ifiiderwear, knit (Women’s am! (’hildren’s), see IIosi(*ry. 
Underwear, muslin, see Muslin. 

Upholsteries, lace curtains, <-tc (hut not includniR wall-jiaiN'r) 3.4 
VVlvets, see Silks. 

Waists, j)ot(i(’oats, women’s sweaters, ete 3 0 

Wash RiHxls, flannels, etc , S('e Domestn’s 

White goods and lawns . . 3 5 

Capital Turns. A department liead in a W(‘stern st()n\ 
being allowed a working ea])ital of SlO.tMK), n'alized that his 
opportunity for making a suece.ss lay in lii.s ability to turn 
his capital as w’ell :us his merchandise, d'he method used 
wa.s to invest the $10, (XX) a-s many as iiossible during 
the year. This buyiT, being a shrewd judgi* of rugs, earyx'ts, 
and linoleiuns, made a practice of attmiding auction sales 
anti buying considerable merchandise at oa< h sale. IJeeaiLsc* 
the buyer could ase quantities aiul liecause of his broml 
knowledge of merchandise, exeelhuit values were to b«‘ ha'l 
at less than market price. By giving tin* . ustoiners excel- 
lent valuc.s for moderate prices the mere! imliw sold f remedy, 
and the buyer w'as able to buy frequently. During the first 
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four fall months of 1916 S48,000 was taken in in this de- 
partment. This meant that the capital had worked four 
and eight-tenths times during the period. 

Computing Capital Turns. The average merchandise on 
hand (at cost price?) is divided into tlu‘ total sales (at selling 
pric(') for the year to det(‘rmine the capital turns. For in- 
stance, $10,000 was th(‘ avenige investiiK'iit in the depart- 
ment de.scril)ed, and S48,fXKJ was the sales for the first 
four months. This means that the .$10,0(X) is divided 
into .$18,000, and we find that the capital was turned 
four and eight-tenths times. 

\V(‘ present hen' a .scln'duh; showing the same store’s 
capital turns for the period. In a word, the following table 
shows how many times the .selling price of the 1914 sales of 
each departm(?nt in the store cont;iined the respective de- 
partment's average stock (for the year) at cost price. 

The.se figures are valuable when used exactly in this way 
— to show how a buyc'r is using the allotment for his depart- 
ment. They cannot lx? iLsed to compute the true stock-turn 
figiiH's for the whole business, becau.se they are obtained by 
using one set of figures on the cost basis and one on the retail 
basis. It will be notic('d that the figures are relatively higher 
than the corresponding figures above for the true or stock 
turnover. 


Di'pftrtrarntfl 1914"TunM’’ 

Art Kmhroidcry 3.0 

liaby-caiTiag('s, .see 'foy.s. 

Hclts, see beatlier goods. 

Hlfinkets, comforts, etc 4 8 

books, periodicals, etc 3.4 

hoys’ clothing, see Clothing, 
hoys’ hats, st'(' Hats, 
hut tons, see Notions. 

Cameras. 7.2 

Cliinn, glassware, etc 2.5 
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DfpartmpniA "Tiirn*" 

ClothiiiK (Bovh’) ... -IS 

Clothing (M(m\’s) 5.0 

Clotliing (MorchiUit tailoring) 4.0 

('ojil.-i OVomen’s aiul Mishc/i’), ntx* Suits. 

Corset^ brnssit'ro.s, etc. . . 7.S 

Cotton shoots, pillow-nujcs, ott‘. . 10.7 

Drossos, st‘e Suits. 

Drc'-ss g<s)(ls ( Wool, oti'.) 4.S 

Dro'is iriininings, .m'o Laoo.s. 

Kloi-lncal ap|)liaiirt‘s, .soo I.aiiip.**. 

Knihroidonos . . . , . li 4 

Fl.'innol.'^, sts; Wash gcMwIs. 

Furs 10 

(lliisswaro, sim" (’hina. 

tilovos (Wniucu’.s and (-’hildron’s) 4 3 

(dovos (Men’s), siv Men’s furnishing'^. 

Handkereliiefs 4 7 

Hanlwjire, see Hoiis(‘ furni>liings 

Hats (.Men’s and Bovs’) 4 2 

llo.sU‘ry (Women's aiul Children’s) 4 2 

Hosiery (Mcai’.s), see Men’.s furnishings 
Hou.se-dre.s.s<'s, see Ni'gligees. 

Iloasi' furnishings, not iiH'luding tnink'> .and h;d'V-< arriages l).4 

Infants’ wear, etc 3 S 

.(« welr>’, silverware, ete. 4 0 

K. monos, s<'e Nh-gligi'TS. 

Knit underwear, ete. (Women’s and ChiMien’s) .... 31 

Knit underwear (Men’.s), >i‘v Men'.s furnishings. 
l-.‘ieos, triniinings, ete. ... 3 3 

Lamps, shades, eleetrieal appliaiieos, et<- 3 3 

I/'athor goods, ete. 0 7 

Linens 31 

Linings ... 00 

Men's elothing, s<x‘ Clothing. 

Men’.s hat.s, .see Hat.s. 

Men’s furnishings, ineluding men’s gloves, underwear, hosiery, 

ete 3 4 

Men’s underwear, see Men’s furni.shing.s. 

Men's shoes, see SIvmm. 

Merchant tailoring, sec frothing. 
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Dapartmcoto 1014 " Tunu " 

Millinery 11.5 

Muslin underwear, etc 5.0 

Neckwear, etc. (Women's) 14.2 

Neckwear (Men’s), see Men's furnishings. 

Negligees, including petticoats, house-dresses, kimonos, etc.. 4.6 

Notions, buttons, etc 6.0 

Patterns 10.1 

Petticoats, see Negligees. 

Ribbons 5.3 

Sheetings, etc. (Cotton), s(;e Cotton. 

Sheetings, etc. (Linen), see Linens. 

Shoes, etc. (Men's) 2.8 

Shoos, etc. (Women's, Misses', and Children’s) 2.9 

Silks and Velvets 4.2 

Silverware, sec Jewelry. 

Stationery, including commercial stationery, etc 3.0 

Suits, coats, etc. (Misses’) 6.6 

Suits, coats, etc. (Women’s) 8.9 

Suit-cases, see Trunks, 

Sweaters (Men’s), sec Men’s furnishings. 

Sweaters (Women’s and Children’s), sec Waists. 

Toilet goods, etc 6.3 

Toys, baby-earriages, etc 4.5 

'Trimmings, see I^aces. 

Trunks, bags, suit-eases, etc 8.4 

Underwear, knit (Women’s and Children’s), sec Knit. 

Underwear (Men’s), si?e Men’s furnishings. 

Underwear, muslin, st'o Muslin, 

Veilings, etc 4.7 

Velvets, see Silks. 

Waists and women's and children’s sweaters 6.9 

Wash goods, flarmels, etc 4.8 


To Find Average Stocks. The following method was used 
in computing each department’s, average stocks. At each 
week's end during the year the amount of stock then on 
hand in each department was estimated. At the year's end, 
therefore, there were available for each department (in- 
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eluding the amount of the stock with which the respective 
departments started the year) 53 stock figures, lu Oiich 
case, at the year’s end a department’s 53 stoi’k figures wen^ 
totaled and their sum divided by 53; the result thus obtaineii 
was set down as the respective department’s avcnige stock 
for the year. 



XI 

TME INVENTORY 

Inaccurate Inventories Cause Many Failures. Failure to 
make iiceuratr iiivrulories is the cause of many failures to 
make money, ainl usually lejvis into bankruptcy. It is the 
unknown which is t hreateninK. Ihit whcai the cloud is known 
to he a cloud only, it los(‘s its nuaiacini; elTect. If a retailer 
is not dispos('d to be clas.sed lus an “<‘xtra-lKizardous" credit 
risk, h(‘ will be nvidy witli facts and figure's to submit to his 
banker, or otluTs who iiavc a rij^ht to know of his fmaiicial 
condition. 

An inv('ntory amounts to nothiuK if it is not an acTuratc 
statement, showing the finaiuaal standing as well as the propiT 
condition of th(' stock (»f m<‘rchandise on hand. Notwith- 
standing tlu‘ fact that most merchants aprec to this, many 
stores are to lx* found where the proprietor marks the 
cost on the merchandise wh(*n recMaving it, and then inven- 
tories it year after year at this cost ])ri(H‘, reKardles.s of the 
fact that till* market price might be 20 per cent, liigher or, 
more likely, 50 jH*r cent, lower than at the time of purchase. 
The merchant who disreganls his commodity is only fool- 
ing himself. Modern inventory sy.stems suggest that every 
dollar’s worth of stock be inventoried for what it is actually 
worth -not what the retailer isjiable to realize should he 
be fortunate enough to sell, but the amount Mr. Merchant 
would have to pay for this stock should he purchase it in its 
present condition. 

ISS 
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What Is the Merchandise Worth? Women’s wojir. suits, 
eouls, dresses, millinery, and the like. dei>reciate .'>() per cent, 
after having Inien in stock one full st'ason. The si vie changes, 
of course, have a tendency to raise or lower this ilepririatioii. 
Should the change be a radical one, tlie garnuait would not 
bring over 15 to 20 per cent, of original selling price. (A 
§20 garment marked down to §1 shouKl lu* invi'iitoried at §2). 
This system gives opportunity for an mlvaidageoiis showing 
of profit on this nuTchaiidiM* th<‘ following year. Men's 
clothing depreciates at least 20 piT cent, yearly. Prints, 
ginghams, percales, domestics, cotton gooils. etc., if in good 
condition, are worth what tluw’ wouhl cost to rebuy, and they 
should be inventoried at market value; sugar. Hour, syrup, 
meats, etc., should also lx* treate<l in tlu^ sanu' manner. 
Broken and soiled merchandise shouM be taken low' enough 
so that a profit may be realizi'd on in\enl(uy when th(‘ mer- 
chandise; is sold. 

Th(‘ merchant w'ho inveaitories hi.s stock of inerchandisi* 
according to the above* sugge'stieins may na-ord a mate-rial 
loSvS on “closing boejks" the first ye.ar. Imt he will find that 
hi.-- next inventejry will slmw a substanli.il jirofit a" we'll a.s 
his true financial status. The ineMhoel en.able-s the marking 
of the old merchandise- at a prie’e* wlie-n- it mu^t se'll ;il a jirofit, 
and it positively “rushe*s olT" accumulating Nl«ie k and alhwvs 
a more fre’ctuent turn of stock. 

Preparing for the Inventory. Tlie method of pre-paring 
for stock-taking and e-learaiiea- .sale-s MM-ms to vary with 
the different stores. In some store-s stoe k-taking eoine-s first 
and clearance sales afterward, while- in othe rs the* stock is 
cle*aned out by means of sides be-fem* the- inv« ntory is take-n. 
Most merchants regard the latte‘r me-thod as tin* wise* euie. 
Under such a policy, prior to the inve*ntorv period, all stocks 
should be reduced to a minimum. 'Plie bnvii.g of seane line 
of merchandise (staples, notions, etc is, oi course, esHe*ntial 
m 
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and aa it is poor business polic^y to allow every department 
to become starved, “ fill-ins " should be kept up. Care should 
1x5 exercised, however, in not purchasing more than is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Examples of Preliminary Work. Take the shoe depart- 
ment ;is an exarn])le. Within a rCi'usonable number of days 
l>eforc the end of the .store's fiscal year, during the quieter 
moments, the clerks begin to straighten up their respective 
scjctions of the stock. They carefully examine, assort, and 
count the; contents of (*ach carton, drawer, bin, and case. 
Aa they liandh* (‘ach lot they write the result of their count, 
(!tc., in pencil, on what we shall here term a “first-count 
slip." They place oin‘ siKtii slip for each lot in the respective 
shelf or drawer with the counted goods. In (Mirtain stores 
the shelf, drawer bin, or caxhv , number is also noted on the 
respective slips. 

In some stores tliese slips are merely strips of ordinary 
wrapping-paper, cut lo a uniform size. In other stores these 
slips are printed blanks providing spaces for filling in various 
details, as (piantity, style number, selling price, cost number, 
etc. 

Shift the Stocks and Examine the Goods. The stock 
should Im* shifted at .stock-taking time to ascertain the exact 
condition of the inerchaiulise; to run over it as it lies is not 
sufficient to delermini* this point. For instance, in one store 
during inventory period the nam wen* counting and calling 
the stock. A stock of trou.'^ers on the top shelf was being 
called, and the proprietor, who was pjissing at the moment, 
suggested that they be takt*n down and liandled. With re- 
monstrances that this was but extra lal)or, it was done. It 
was found that where the edges of the trousers were exposed 
they were streaketl, the discoloration being caused by the 
dust settling on them, as they were above ordinary reach 

and escaped the daily rounds of the whisk-broom. A good 
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brushing saveci them, hut hail they remaini'd untouohcHl for 
a few weeks longer the (iiseoloration would have Ihhmi ptT- 
manent. This discover}^ brought al)oiit a change in the ar- 
rangement of the stock as a result of shifting the goinls during 
tiie inventor}'. 

Examine everything — ever}' lu'm m tne stock— for two 
reasons: To learn its present value — i.c., salablt'iK'ss, ami U) 
l>eeome acquainted again with the stock on hand. It is ap- 
parent that every article in the house' should bear a plain 
mark for the purpose' of avoiding confusion and loss of time*, 
as wtII as the time it is off('red for sale. 

Numbering Done in Advance, 'fo make sun', howevc'r, 
that none of these* first -count slips gi't lost, cacli is (‘t>ns4‘cu- 
tively numben'tl in advance. Hi're is one of the ways in 
which a good numi)(*ring-machine can save' time. Ih'sides, 
its use adds “tone” to the* lir.st-e*ount slips anei enhanci's 
the accuracy of the nuinbe'ring work. 

These con.se*cutive' numbers (ein the* first-count slijis) of 
the shoe departme'iit have no e'eumcction with the similar 
numliers put on first -eount slips m each other eii*])artine*nt 
n the store. Each el('partme*nt Iw'ad. threnigh Ins assistants 
O' heads of stock, ke*cps track of the* first-count slips he* has 
distributed amenig his force', .^o he* can hold each clerk to ac- 
count for th(j.se given. 

Changes After First Count. Inasmuch us the* counting, 
measuring, etc., as sugge‘ste*d, b(*gins be*fore the* year's real 
emd. it happens that after ce-rtain l(»t> have* be*e‘n e'ounte'd 
new goods of that kind \m 1I arrive. .More freejue'iitly it 
happens that some eif the cenmte'd items are* sold. In each 
of such instances the resp(*e*tive first-count slip (lying on the 
shelf) is changed accordingly. And if a cle rk who wants to 
make such a correctiem cannot find the first -<e amt slip whie-h 
he thinks he ought to find, he, of cmn , must ])romptly 
report the matter so that a dummy or di-i'lu ate sh]> may be 
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made at once. By suen means much of the woric connected 
with inventorying can be done before the official stock-taking 
date. 

Taking Stock While Business Goes On. The old methoa 
of keeping sales|)(‘oi)lo and those who have charge of the stock 
long aft(3r hours straightening out inventories and listing 
good.s carried on slielves has given way to-day to a new 
and much better method whi(;h ixirmits the taking of stock 
during business hours and while the department is busy 
selling. This system may vary in stores a tritle in minor de- 
tails, but on the whole it is much alike, adapting itself to 
the coat-aiid-suit (h'partment as well ;\s the waist or shoe 
section, or (‘ls(‘wlien'. When that flate arrives the work 
proceeds i)romptly along the following lines: 

Inventory. The first eonsiileration is to determine what 
plan is to be used in the invoicing. Is the stock to be taken 
at net cost, cost and carriage (some merchants add 5 per 
cent, to cover fr(‘ight and (‘\press), or at retail price, pref- 
erably the first price at whi<‘h goods are marked before 
mark-downs b(?gin? Some of the larger stores have adopted 
a method of inventorying at selling price only, while others 
are following the plan of inventorying at both cost and selling 
prices. The medium-sized and smaller stores have been ad- 
hering to the plan of iiiviaitorying at original cost or market 
value (cost). The advantage to be gained by taking an 
inventory at cost and selling prices is readily seen. The dif- 
ference between the per cent, of profit marked on the mer- 
chandise, or shown by the inventory sheet, and the per cent, 
of profit realized from the operation of the various depart- 
ments, will, in some instances, be very great. 

Having decided on the basis of figures at which the goods 
ore to be listed, next provide books ruled with a sufficient 
number of columns to accommodate the various head-lines 
under which to enter the stock, such as; lot number, kind 
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(jf merchandise, sizes, price, or any other imix)rtant featun" 
of record to be kept. 

Some concerns make ust' of the loose-leaf shc'cls, given here- 
with, for official inventory, having these sheets bound in eoviTs 


SMITH, JONES & COMEANV 

No. 


Dale 
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containmg a half-<lozen or a dozen pages. Numbers of small 
books arc absolutely ess<’ntial in stores wlnae siv, eight, or 
more [people are employed in taking th«* in*. ' iitorv, Is eause 
n greater numlxjr of clerks can be j)Ut to wo- 1 ‘•imultanroiisly 
than when the proprietor, working botli mglit and day, did 
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tlir roeording in th(‘ ono l)(K)k. And this is true, of course, 
not (inly rrganling the preliminary work of entering on the 
.she(!tM wliile th('. cnlling-ofT is being done, hut also regarding 
tlie later w(jrk of figuring and n'figuring the items. 

A eomp(‘t(‘nt jMTsori go(‘.s through the shelves, drawers, 
ea.s(‘s, etc., and, tjiking up one count after another, calls off 
from th(‘S(! to another assistant who enters the respective 
items on tlu? iiwcuitory she(‘ts. By having the small wares 
count(‘d, with slips of paper bearing the (juantities placed 
on top of tlu! lots, ('it her in boxes or of)en stock, much time 
will b(* savTd in the calling. The longer the work is drawn 
out the; hard(‘r and inon* irksome it b(‘(‘oint's. A S20,0(K) 
stock should 1)(* calk'd in a f(;w hours when a proper first 
count has lu'(‘n pn'pan'd beforehand. 

Have Numerous Subdivisions. Just as it is beneficial 
to k(‘('p ('ach (h'partnu'ut’s goods s('))arate in the inventory 
insb'ad of jumbling together, so it is desirable to cut up each 
individual department's inventory into as many parts ius is 
l)racticable. In inventorying a sluje department’s stock tho 
Ktock-sh('(‘ts might be subdivided into ten different sections, 
as follows: 1. Women’s high shoes. 2. Women’s low shoes. 
11. Men’s high shoe's. I. Mi'ii’s low shoe's. 5. Women’s 
slippi'rs. (). Men’s slippers. 7. Misse's’ anel ehilelren’s shoes. 
8. Boys’ and youths’ shoes. 9. Rubbers aiid rubber boots. 
10. Findings. More'over, the subdivision can go still further 
so as to segre'gate (within each of the ten subdivision's 
name's) certain styh's or colors or le'athers, etc. 

All Sheets Are Carefully Followed Up. Just as the first- 
count slips are consi'cutively luimlH'red (in advance), so, too, 
are the official inventory books or loose leaves. Thus every- 
body handling them can be debited with the “numbers" 
intrusb'd to him or her, and credited for them >vhcn he or 
she returns them to the proper authorities. 

A still further advantage of using thin books or loose 
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loavo-s is duo to tho fact that when each individual clerk 
holds at one tiino tlu‘ tij^un's of hut a Miiall frai^iuont of tho 
stock, h(' or slio tluis j;cts hut htth‘ know lt‘djr(‘ i)f ilu* depart- 
ment’s total, ruder other conditions, the one handlmj!: the 
hooks may ^et a pn'tty f.air idea as to tlu‘ stock's total in- 
ventory and otluT contidenti.d data on the operation of tlio 
ljusine.ss. 

Page Totals Not Carried Forward. Another )H)int to 
mentioned is that, whatever ^^stem m.a\ hi- emphned, each 
pagt‘ or sh('et i.'' Jouivd indt imuii ntlif. 'I'hat is to say, pagi’- 
totals or slieet-totals an' mti «-:irrieil forward in tlie ordinary 
way. '^I'his plan of keeping eaeli ]).ige-(otal or shei't-total 
separate — provided tlu' reca]ntulating work is jiroperly done 
— simplitios and expiuhti's malti'rs in various w.ays. 

iW such meaii'^, with much less trouble than might he 
imagined, even the bigger stores gather in a few days a 
mass of information regarding their stocks on hand that 
proves of great, value to all conci'ined. 

Annual, Semiannual, or Monthly Inventory. Many 
iiUTchants are doing ap|).‘irentl\ good hiisiness. hut still they 
ire losing money yi'aiiv, without a detimte knowledge lus to 
Low or w'liere the money is lost,. lor instama'. :i Westi'rn 
millinery store was doing a fair volume of husine-ss. Ihe 
owner conceived the i«lea of doing a tremendous Ivuster 
husine.ss by making leaders of trimnnMl hats at isl.ttS, 

§3.08, and SLt)S, taking for granted that, tlx se popular prices 
would cause higher-iiriia'd hats ainl pressed shajM'S (t-hn 
.articles upon which the larger pena ntage of jirofit, was maih’) 
to sell. He also advertised a free trimming service in c;i.s<j 
flow'crs, feathers, or ornaments were .Mild. 1 Ik* sah‘s force 
wais not inforiiif'd as to what. niendiaiKli.-e was the* jirotit- 
maker. Con.sc'cpu'iitly they jiusla'd the artich''' (tin* trimnn d 
hubs at $1.98, $2.98, $3.98, and $1.98, up<.:. winch practically 
no profit w’as made) becaus:e they were tin ■ asier to sell. 1 he 
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Bales were increased 50 per cent., but at inventor}' time 
the records showed no profit made duriiiK the year. The 
merchant decided to locate the se:u<on in which the Ions 
occurred by inventorying the stock each (iiiarter. This 
was done, and it was found that during tin* KasltT sea- 
son enough loss occurred to cat up the jirolits for the re- 
maining seasons. 

There are, of course, some few drawbacks to fn‘qiienl. in- 
ventorying. Many mereliants complain of linding invoicing 
once per year rather diflieidt because' of the lack of interi'st 
on the part of the salespeople, and lack of lime on account 
of business during regular hours. It will be n'adily coiuaMh'd 
that most salespeople dread inventory work ; but after in.aking 
a start they find it much easier than tliey had anticiyiattal. 
Frequent inventorying causes them to Iom* this dreail aiul 
to become more accurate. 

Continuous Inventory. Because of limited capital, d('- 
mand for frequent turnovers, and neci's^ity of detail knowl- 
edge W'ith regard to stocks, s(*veral sr»-called continuous or 
perpetual inventory .systians have been lu'rfectcal. 'fljese 
arc, moreover, very applicable t«) «’ertaiij kinds of men’han- 
disc. Ladies’ ready-to-wear, men’s <‘l<tthing, stoves, shoes, 
and hats are the bt'st suited commoeiitic'S for this tjqx' of 
inventory, while groceries, notiem'^, small ware's, e'te., woiilel 
require much elerie-al work, if e'.aeh sah*s-slip were' to la* 
checked and marked off eif ste)ek-shee*ts. (.'emtinuous in- 
ventory showing quantity, hejwcver, is not essential for 
the latter lines. 

Keeping up a continuous inventory is greatly faeilitateel 
by using the correct fonn of inventory sheet, tejgcthe'r i\ith 
the proper means of keeping a sy.stcmatie' ehe’ck. lig. 2. 
used in connection with Fig. 3 (stock-tag, i- usc'd by a pro- 
gressive Western store for continuous i.iventory in the 
womeu^s-wear department. Colunms arc provided for gar- 
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mont, style number, cloth, color, cost, selling price, reduced 
selling price (this to be entered from stub. Fig. 3, at the time 
of the reduction), siz(‘.s, and description. 

Each manufacturer from whom merchandise is received 
has a page or pages (stock-sheets); he is also given a lot 

number, and this number 
is recorded on the stock- 
sheets as well as on the 
merchandise - tags. Be- 
cause of the possibility 
of several manufacturers 
having the sanai garment 
number, and in order 
that ganni'nts may lx? 
more r(‘adily located, this 
preca\ition is used. The 
stock-sheets can best 
be ki‘pt in a loose-leaf 
binder, as this plan elimi- 
nates any possibility of 
any pages becoming mis- 
placed, and new pages 
may be inserted wherever 
necessary. 

When this merchan- 
dise is sold, the sales- 
IX'rson tears or breaks 
off the lower half of the 
perforated tag and places 
it in a box which is kept conveniently located for the purpose. 
Each morning or evening, as the ciuse may l)e, this box is 
emptied, and the stui)-tickets are checked against the clerk’s 
sales-tickets to make sure that the merchandise was actually 
sold for marked price. The stub-ticket is then entered as 
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sold on the stock-sh('ct by writinR date of sale above size 
garment, a*s, coat No. 131, Fig. 2. 

Reduction in price should Ik‘ entered both on stock-sh(H*t 
and merchandise-tag at the time of the change in price. 
This avoids any posMbility of price changes on the mer- 
chandise-tag without detection wluai laitering tlu> date of 
sale. 

When used correctly, an actual inventory total, both in 
dollars and cents and nuinbiT of garments, may be had on 
a few moments’ notice. This system also shows wh.at '‘till- 
ins” should be purcha.s('d, as well as showing the merchant 
what lines sell more readily and which are “stickers,” 

Fig. 4 shows form of sheet u.sed for contimions invcaiiory 
by a successful i)argain-basement manager, 'riu' sheet lnus 
columns for basi'mimt number, description of article, manu- 
facturer’s stock number, cost price, .«(‘lling price, quantity, 
and blank margin for (‘iitering sales. 

All merchandise is given a bas«*ment numbcT on n*ceipL 
and entered in the back. The maiiufai’turcT’s stock number 
is also entered, in ordi'r that the article may bi' reonlered, 
'hould it be necessary. (’o.st ])ric(‘, selling jirici*, iiml (piality 
arc entered as well. Each commodity is lagg(‘<l with biuse- 
ment number and selling pric(‘, other inftirmation being 
available by looking up ba.sement numlxT on stock-sheet 
in stock-book. 

When selling the commodity the s.alesper^on enters the 
biusemcnt number and selling jiric** on the sah's-slip. Thesis 
accumulated sale.s-slips are collected «*ach morning by the 
person in charge of marking merchan<liM.*, and entered on the 
stock-sheet with red ink. 

Much work is required in using lliis systfun, as each sale.s- 
ticket must, necessarily, be checked fri>!i. the book, and 
this work cannot be iiostponed from lim t<’ time, U.‘cause 
the system is worthless unle.ss kept up to date. 
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MARSHALL FIELD k CO. 10,1/14 



Hitscnicnl 

I)KhrUll*TlOS 

Stock 

C 

S.P. 

Quantity 



l>sr)l) 

llooku 

:ioi) 

.07 

.10 

12— 



is:,i 

lllorks 

c>-yA7 

,1.-. 

.‘25 

1— 



1S.VJ 

( 'ImnH 

1280 

.19 

.30 

4- 



isr.ii 

“ 

12HS 

.‘21 

.30 

C4 

1 



is:>i 

lids 

1 ij:) 

. :;o 

.50 

2 



I Sfiii 


lod 

5(i 

.08 

2 



\m\ 

“ 

1)47 

.45 

.H.5 

S— 



isrj7 

Kiimitun* 

riM8 

1.05 

2 00 

4— 1 

1. 


ms 


r)io7 

77 

i.r>o 

4— 



mi\) 


m:a'2\ 

•2 08 

3.95 

1- 



IS()0 


riiio 

•2 75 

1 05 

1— 



1801 

Dusks 

12!>3 

1 03 

2 95 

1- - 1 



IHtVi 


0100 

1 10 

1.05 

2— 1 



1803 


1220 

2 08 

3.05 

2— 2 



1801 

llors4'-stiuk 

1521 

. 17 

.‘25 

1*2— 



ISOi) 

1)g11-c;i0s 

1303 

.15 

.79 

1— 



1800 

“ 

1377 

1.00 

1.95 

1- 1 



1807 

“ 

1309 

1.37 

2.50 

3— 2 



1808 


M32 

1 40 

2.75 

2 



1800 

•• 

M35 

*2 75 

4 50 

2- 2 



1870 


144*2 

3.25 

5.50 

1— 
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Perpetual Inventory System Used by a Specialty Shop. 

Fig. No. 5 shows stock-sheet used by a successful specialty- 
store company in keeping accurate account, in dollars and 
cents, on merchandise on hand. Merchandise is checked 
and mark(;d from invoice on n'ceipt, and the sale price 
cxbmsion is filled in at the .same time. Pencil figures 
should be avoidtnl, as tluire is great danger, when making 
payment, of i)aying ri'tail extension instead of cost amount. 
Red ink is preferable, because manufacturers, brokers, com- 
mission-houses, and jobbers never use colored inks in render- 
ing statements. The pfTcentage of mark-up should be figured 
and recorded in the lower left-hand corner; neces.sary in- 
forimition on bill should be recorded on stock-sheet (Fig. 
5), as invoice has been recorded. Each invoice is con- 
secutively numberi'd, treat'd its Fig. 5, and entered. All 
columns are kept totaled — i.e,, the amount of each invoice, 
the amount of .selling-price mark-up, and percentage of 
mark-up is added to those already re.^erved during the year. 
This total of cost price, plus tlu^ inventory, gives the co.st 
of merchandise on hand, while tlu' total of .selling amount, 
plus retail inventory, gives tlu* sale price of nu'rchandise on 
hand. Tlie sales are deducted from total retail sale price, as 
follows: 



Cost 

Retail 

Inventory, Juno 1 

$40,000.00 

160,000.00 

Purchjise.s since received. 

018.20 

1,274.30 

Total 

$10,018.20 

$01,274.30 

Sales since June 1 


2,250.00 

Total 


$59,024.30 


Let one hundred equal cost price, as cost is the unknown 
quantity. One hundred plus 28.ofi per cent., which was the 
average per cent, of mark-up on all merchandise received, iis 
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well as inventory, equals 128.56. Two thousand, two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, the sale price of merchandise sold, 


divided by 128.56 equals 
merchandise sold, 

$2,250 . 00-M 28 . 56= $1 ,750 . 
Totals. . . $40,948.20 cost 
1,7.50.16 


$39,198.04, co.st of 
merchandise on hand. 


$1,750.16, the cost price of 


», cost of merchandise sold. 
$61,274 36 
2,2.50 tH) 

$59,024 36, sale price on 
merchaiulise on hand. 


This plan may be used with each day's sjvles, and an ac- 
curate knowledge of merchandise on hand, both co.st and 
sale price, may be known at all times. 




XII 

STOCK-KEEPING AND .STOCK-nECORDINQ 

Stock-keeping. Although in oin* of the best locations in 
one of I he most llonrisliing towns of southern Wisconsin, a 
dry-goods nierclunit is allowing his business to slip away from 
him. In the first place he does not give the proper time and 
attention to th(' businivss ))eeause, as he confesses, ho does 
not get enough out of it to pay him. A custom(?r entering 
the ston* is gr(‘(‘t(‘d with the saiiu* arrang('ment and display 
she has bf'cii s(‘eing every time she has ent(‘red the store 
in fift('<‘n y(‘ars. d'he various stocks are located in the .same 
j)ositions. 'ria* pi(‘C('-goods department presents a most un- 
sightly ap|)earance. nis(‘olored, faded, and uiKWonly rolled 
bolts are heaped on the shelving; soiled and broken boxes 
are protruding from the notion counter; limms and faiicy- 
wwk pieces are pik'd on the inside of the ease's; boxes of all 
sizes, colors, and shape's are mixe'el tejgetlu'r iei the hosiery 
de'partment; i)ile's of ineTchanelise, which should be attraev 
tive'ly elisplayt'd in case's anel packed away in stock-boxes, 
are .stae-keel on the cemnters anel eases. The place has well 
earned the name of “The Junk-shop.” 

This mere-hant ha.s been greeted with the sight for such a 
k'ligth of time that he becomes accustomeel to it. He does 
not take into consideration that his customers judge the 
merchandise by the way it is kept. If he should take a 
short vacation and sj^nd part of it in an up-to-date store^ 
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he would return to the store sutticienth* (li>^ustc(l to pitch 
in and reorganize it. The first job would bo to show tlu^ 
clerks how to keep stock in the corn‘ct way. 

An orderly, well-kept stock is one of the' best advert iM*- 
ments that a merchant can have. It in-ures that the iikt- 
chandise is kept in correct condition: as a riMiIt the cuMonier 
is better satisfied, sales are made ead< r, the Iosms through 
depreciation are les.s, merchandise can be mori' ea.^'ily locattal, 
and a greater sales volume may l«‘ h.id at tlu‘ lea>t investment. 

Store Fixtures. The rpiestion ot lixtures is a very im- 
portant one, and one which m(‘et> with much disiaission and 
disagreement. The leading m(*rchants aiul trade publica- 
tions all over the United States ha\e given their ideas on 
the subject. Still, no definite conclusion may be draun. 

In any discussion of the subjc'ct it is wi*ll ti) luxir in mind 
the type of store, the (*lass of cliiMitele, tlu' character of the 
merchandise handhal, and the amount of space* to bi* useil. 
Each particular type,' of business calls ior dilTen'iit <‘e]uipm<Mit, 
and the brains of the proprietor must be used to rli'cale ju^t 
what is necessary. 

Numerous merchants in all kinds of business ad\ocale 
that there should be no such an account as t he fixture account 
The ready-to-wear merchant of this class makf s use «.f tlu' 
common ga.s-pipe fixture becauM' he believl•^ that by so 
doing he can save money and ^*11 the coinmodity to the 
public for less money. Glass (:;i.''es are u.^eh^s to him be- 
cause his merchandise is not on tlu' hangeis long enough to 
become dusty, while the glass cases would o'ciuire much 
time and labor to keep clean, and they would not lie a.s ac- 
cessible to the prospective customer. 

Are Expensive Fixtures Necessary? The clothier of thi'. 
clas.s says a man goes into the rlothing-stniv to >ee elolhing, 
not glass fixtures. He is mueh better pi 1 when he can 
see the piles of clothing about him on (ablc-s and he is en- 
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abled to handle it. The forties are kept together on tables, 
and, should this be the size desired, one coat after another 
may be tried on, and in less time than is required to remove 
the hangers from the coats. 

Many grocers claim that as there is so little profit in their 
goods they cannot afford to invest much in fixtures. Many 
customers do not enter the store, fis they order by telephone. 
In fact, it is quite* possible to keep a small grocery-store clean 
and neat without the aid of expensive fixtures. 

The Selling Value of Attractive Fixtures. On the other 
hand, how much business could Marshall Field & Company 
do without the aid of their up-to-datf fixtures? Their 
fixtures add much prestige to the merchandise which they 
carry. Ninci-tenths of their customers would turn up their 
noses and walk out of th(^ store were they forced to walk 
over uncjirpeted floors and make their selections from stocks 
of merchandise kei>t in cheap or antiquated fixtures. There 
are certain classes of ])eoplc who are willing to pay for the 
environment, and the merchant is expected to make the 
surroundings suitable to the tastes of the most fastidious. 

The same is true of representative stores in New York 
City, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Buffalo, and other 
centers where the clientele is made up of the upper classes 
of the city. Each store tries to outdo the other in the matter 
of furnishings and equipment. The customers who frequent 
such stores have beautiful homes and they are accustomed 
to such fittings. The stores’ officials have learned that it 
is absolut(*ly necessary to fit the stores in such a manner as 
to make the customer feel at home. The stores would be 
flat failures were they to attempt to merchandize m any 
other way. 

Fixtures Should Be Adapted to the Trade. In these 
same cities, however, there are other stores doing equally 
as much business as the high-grade store previously referred 
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to, with much less money invt'stod in equipment jiiul fixt- 
ures. Their customers do not demand it; in fact, their 
customers arc many who are unaccustomed to extrava- 
gantly furnished surroundings, and tht'y purchase more frtrlv 
when fitted proj)erly. An actual hai)])t*ning, which will 
help emiihasize this idea, may he citctl: A lumberman, 
after making a great deal of moiu'v in a ciTtain st‘ction in 
the northwestern part of Wisconsin, di'cidial to exin-nd 
some of this money by fitting uj) om^ of tht* best and most 
up-to-ilato stores for its siz(‘ in tlu* I'niled States, A costly 
building was fitted up with expensivt' furniture and fixtures, 
heav^^ car])ets were^put on th(‘ floors, and everything to har- 
monize was put in place. Complctt* .‘•toeks of merchandise 
were purchased and install(‘<l. The* ston* would have done 
justice to Michigan Avenue, and a visitor might have thought 
that the store expected to ilerive its trade from the rivsidents 
of Lake Shore Drive. The only jialrons, howi-ver, were to 
be the farmers and lumberjacks of tin* surrounding t4Tritory. 
The place >vas too fine for liiem, an<l the store did little busi- 
ness. The prosi)oetive eustoiners would come* to the front 
ck-or, look at the carpet, then at their f(‘et, and walk away 
wiih their eggs to some general store where thiw ('oulfl sit 
on a box and expectorate on the floor while the merehaiit 
exchanged tlieir eggs for groceries. 

Another example of fitting up too fine a slort* for the trade; 
happened in a much larger town. A store, in ;i city of six 
thousand, prospered and tliriv<‘d by catering to mill-hands, 
machinists, laborers, and the like. It was deealed, lus busi- 
ness was so goori, that a much larger jeatroiiage* could lx* hiul 
were the store large enough and well-tit tea] cnougli to iiaiidh* 
it. All the latest fixtures were in.stalled, a modern front was 
put in, and everything was made conven.t it ami in\itirig. 
The basiness failed to come, and the old r <!• U gari to elrop 
away because the fittings and furni.sliings piovcd too eiabo- 
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rate. The store wont into the hands of the receivers in less 
than two years after the alterations were made. 

Fixtures for the Up-stairs Store. Any merchandizer or 
careful observcT of merclnuidiziiig principles readily admits 
that the up-stairs store* duos not hold its trade through the 
use of (‘X])(‘nsive fixtur(;s. The kind of morehandisc handled 
(loos not lu'ccssitatc the use of elaborate fittings. The ad- 
vertisements usually road: “Walk Up and Save Five Dol- 
lars.” Tin; values giv(‘n for the money are what cause the 
customers to walk out of their way. Tlu'V save a few dollars 
by walking, and they do not expect to b(! greeted with an 
elaborab^ display of equipment. Kconomy in equipment 
enables this saving to the customer, and most of them are 
aware of this fact. 

It is a well-known fact thal the higher-class and higher- 
priced garments are not carried in stores of this type. Com- 
modities are carried in stock that will meet the requirements 
of tin; tyt)(^ of (aistomer who is anxious to economize' in her 
dress. High-price merchandise is usually carried in stores 
where the wt'alihy customer is catered to. Therefore we may 
well say tlu* type of store, the class of clientele, and the 
character of store go hand in hand. 

There are times in every inairs business when improve- 
ments must be made. It sometimes happens that making im- 
provements will reduce some expenst* suflicieiitly to cover the 
auiount cxpi'iuled. Every one knows the customer likes to do 
her purchasing in the thriving store. In other words, she 
likes to go where thi' bulk of the people go. Improvements 
frequently herald to the trade your store is doing a flourishing 
and a profitable business, and it, in turn, begins flocking 
to the most thrifty store. Fixtures, if they arc suitable to 
the type business, sometimes reduce the cost of carrying 
the stocks. This may cause more sales, and there is a chance 

of the customer deriving a benefit through the expenditure. 
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No-Counter Idea. Some merrhiints. fur inst:niro. Im Iiuvu 
it inipoHSihlo to do liusim“is ivithout tho aid of the founturs, 
while others have lonj; Miiee pivm up the um‘ of i-ouutiTs 
in many departments. John Waiiaiiiaker. th(' first to try 
out tho method, lias done a trenu iuluus pin'u-mxHi'' business 
by making use of show-tables in^tr.Hl jif eounters. 'I’lns 
same prineipl»‘ has lieen worked out advaIdaK^‘‘'U^ly in the 
store of the writer. It was found th.at the ru^'tomers actually 
gave more time to tlie lookniu than pre\iou^ly. Many, in 
fact, pa.‘»sing down the ai'-le, with no thlimti* purjiosr ni 
mind, stopped to loi^k at ]u«‘ce gtnwls . Ifvi rly ili>playrtl on 
the talde«. when they wr»nld he-il.atr .dMtui ‘‘topping befon* ii 
counti‘r Iweause of the worming obligation toluiv ('niiiteous 
salesjM'ople, taking ad\ant.ag«* of tla* situation. I>egiii show ing 
other merchandise, and Iwfore the ni^tuniiT ic.ili/e.s if a 
desire is cn'ated for tin* i-omimMlity .and .a sale is prrtVeted. 

In making use of tlie table plan it 1“ nt*ce‘“<- ary to rev^rve 
every third talile for a me.a'‘Uiing-table (’latam kind'' of 
mercliandis<\ not displav, n..*\ be ‘‘hown on the^e tal)les. 
But care must be had to .m‘i‘ th.it thene tables are alw.ay.s 
, .‘nl i lcar, sa that they may be had for th- ir original i)Uii>ose 
w! iTKWer they are needed. 

Six-foot t.ables are the mo^t .adaptabh* for the purjioM^ 
'rin y ,'ljould Ik* jil.Kaal -ome thr*< fe« t ap.irt ‘‘O as to allow 
sp.ace for the pros(x r( ive (ai'-tomer to w .alk between thetalile.i 
if neees,‘<.ary . Tile'll* tabhs •‘liouhl be e«)Vert d (‘.ach morning 
wdth newly received mereh;tndi’‘e rle\erl\ di'-plavi'd. 

This same idea has been tri«d and found to be suceessful 
in many kinds of busines''. Bargain-ba-enieiil managers 
have fouiwi that it i.s imtM»>sil»le to ilo without the taljle 
.'lyfitem. hecaus' their merehandi‘*e iiiu'-l le disj>layed in 
order to make ready sah**^. The merehaii ’ • i« twit out so 
that the public may wander through tn examining 

ever^dhing and make their own w'lection. (Iroccrs have 
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found that certain kinds of goods carried in their stocks find 
more rejidy sale when put out so that the customers may find 
new tilings. This plan, of course, would be an impossibility 
where the commodity shown could be sampled by the public. 
Chain stores make a remarkable example of what can be 
done by putting the merchandise into the hands of the public. 
It would 1)0 impossible for them to sell one-third the mer- 
chandise} were it noces.sary to carry it on shelves and show 
it as the ordinary hardware merchant shows his wares. One 
of the larg(}st drug-stores in New York City, one of the 
Liggett chain at Thirty-fourth Street and Broadway, makes 
use of the same plan in the sale of its package candies, toilet 
articles, rubber goods, and novelties. Brentano’s Fifth 
Avenue Book Store would not be able to sell anything like 
t he number of books it sells aimually were the customers 
not permitted to walk through undisturbed at will. They 
frequently enter out of curiosity, and, in wjindering around, 
find several or more books that they purchase bt‘forc leaving. 

Lace-curtain and drapery departments are doing away 
with their counters, tus they arc beginning to realize that 
fifty-dollar curtains are ncv(T sold unless they are displayed. 
Even expensive cretonnes and denims are being shown on 
tables and well disjilayed, so that the customers may see at 
a glance what is in vogue. 

Without a doubt, people purchase more freely if al- 
lowed to handle merchandise, as they are enabled to have 
a greater sel('(}tion in a shorter time. Tabl(‘s are also in- 
Huraiu;e against lazy salespeople failing to show enough mer- 
chandise. 

Store Arrangement. The location of a department has 
much to do with its success or failure. Dtipartments may 
lie so arranged as to make individual stock-keeping and 
stock-work most effective. In fact, store arrangement is a 
science which is acquired through a study of the individual 
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store, tho clientele, tlio sal<*Hix*oplo, aiui the iiuTrhandisi*. 

tlrjmrtinont mast Ik‘ Imvittni whore it will havo th<» 
gn*at<»st pulling jxjwt'rs aiul whon* it o:m do the most 
profital)lo l>asinoss. 

A largo city tl(‘]):irtmont store foaturod a mon's-wc'ar dt'- 
partmout for many years. Tho dt‘|)artm< iJt U-gan to doolino. 
Tho men who jls boys had pun liaM’d all their wearabli's of 
the store l>ogan hunting iij) tin* •'Ihs laity shops. Tho truth of 
tho matter was that men preh-rred to make their purehast*s 
where they would not eoiin* in eontaet. with women ous- 
toiners. d'ho stun' soon saw tit to ost.ibli''h a separate store 
in whieh men could sfiop in comfort. Other departmi'fit 
store's have found that it ])aid them ha\e their men’s-woar 
dejiartment situated just in^ule (he door or on one side of 
tho store. Men prefer to shop where (he\ < an step inside 
of the door, make their punhasrs, aiul get out. As i rule, 
th(‘y ‘Ici not re<juire much tune to make tlicir selections, 
and they do it while tni their way («> work, during lunch- 
hour, or on their way home m the i-venings. 

Staples and free-M.'lling merchandise .are usually kept in 
il'o rear of the store, in th»* basement, or m some other part 
o. the store where the customer must pa%s through the main 
aisles in onler to reach that department. During tho latter 
part of March, Jblb.tho stori' of tin* writer juirchaxtl a bank- 
rupt stock of merchandiso. There was a fair-six><*d grocory 
stock in tlu‘ ])nrchas<‘. It was derided to n.^e (fiis its a real 
leader. In onler to pull the jM-op|e through the store, thia 
stock W'us placed at the rear » nd of t.he secsiud fliMir, so f liat 
(ULstorners who wishotl to rea»-li this »lej)ar1inenl wouhi 
neci^ssarily have to pass through tlie aisles of the down- 
stairs, and through tlie entire up-stairs, D-fun* roiuduiig tlio 
wantoil .stock to m.ako their purrhiLsc*s. !; p.assing througli 
the store the jK'oplc saw whatever oIn- > cirig displayc'd, 
and many purchases resulted. The entire grociTy stock w'aa 
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claimed out in 1(‘k.s than a Avc(‘k, logothor with most of the 
other stocks. 

This plan should ho worked in each individual stock. Tho 
cu.stomor should ho foro<‘d to pass woll-displayc’d niorchandisc 
in order to roacli tho fr(M*-s(;lling oominoditios, ami at tho, 
same time attempts should ho mad(! to })lac(‘ each lin(‘ of 
morchandiso so that it will ho rno.st convoniontly situated 
for the prospective customer. The old adag(‘, “Cheaper 
goods to th(‘ front,” is a thing of th(‘ [)ast. 'rhore waus a 
time when this idea, wIk'ii worked ofToctivoly, was a great 
puller. Hut now, before making contj'inplated moves, it is 
nec(*ssary that some study he made of the puhlie with rela- 
tion to this j)artieular department and to eom])etitive de- 
partuK'nts. 

Receiving-room. The average custoimT, as well as sjdes- 
p('rson, has a weakness to sec' what is in m'w package's or 
boxes. Many times .some buyer will h«' striving to mark a 
hill of goods wliih' a number of custoinc'rs are busy going 
through th(' various package's, mixing up all kinds of things, 
so that it is impossible* for the buyer, Ix'cause of fear of 
olTending, to n'lnonstrate. Frequi'iitly article's are lost, 
numbers and labels misplaced, and much confusion results 
in attempting to imda* tlu* statement tally with the mer- 
chandise ri'ceived. This troubU' and worry couhl easily be 
eliminated by having a regular room or compartment set 
aside for the pur[K)se, not accessible* to the customer. All 
incoming goods should be sent to this department for open- 
ing, marking, and recording. Many stores have; such a 
ele*])artment in the", rear of the store, cemveniently located for 
the expre.ssman; it imiy also be used ius a packing-room for 
outgeiing parcels. Eveiything is laggeel, labeled, pin- 
ticketeel, etc., before leaving for the stock-room or the regu- 
lar selling de'partment. 

Reserve Stock. In larger stores, where it is an absolute 
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lU'coNsity, (MTt.’tiii sprue i** "ct iiMtle for n*.si‘rv(*-»tuck rtMiiiis. 

I j^iially it i'i tlio span* ni tin* Iioum*. llast*- 

iiionts iui«l lofts al)o\e 'ielliiijj-lliinr*' make uleal stock-rtK»ms 
iMa-ause tlio space i>« uf 1» ^s xalue. aiul anisic space mav U; 
given each ilejiartim-ul m onli r that its mercliaiuiis<* may 
Im' kept separate from all others. Auam, tlu‘se are most adapt- 
ahle for stock-rooms lucan-i* they an- inacccssilih* to the 
help in general (iimi'h |M‘tty IliuMm; huing <luni' direct from 
the ri'Serve stocks hv t he lu Ij)) and ^toi ks may 1 >e k»’|>t ch‘aiUT 
and more onierly with li-s-, l.ihor. < hu* large store niaki-s use 
of its fiirmua'-rooiii \>\ usmg p. hoth winter and summer, for 
reserv(‘->tock room h>r hosier> Hnsu iv h houglit m 
hits and placi'il m this rcsiT', e stoik. Sometimes it is movisl 
to H'guhir stock m less i |jan a week’s time, ami at other tinn*M 
it remaiiirt m rc'^ervi* sto«-k for eight iir ten month*'. Neeil- 
less to say. this s(,,re has nut tiic hi >1 repul at ion for hosiery 
in the city. 

An argument that is .sometimes used ag.iinsl stock-rooms, 
and winch is indeed a jiis» 'igm.ant, n that where enough 
s])ac(' is allowed for this purpose the l>u\> ps s|ri\e to and tis*! 
♦he nc(‘d of purchasing enough tin n h mdisc to keiji all sjiace 
»• led. In this waN much more im n h imlise th;in is ne'*e's.sary 
finds its way into tlu* house and si,„kH .,re not turiM*d ilm 
fre(jueiit Iv, and 1 osh‘.-> through d* ad stoi k are more |»revulent. 
Oouhtle'S many small stores ha\e no med for stock-tooinis, 
and they would he. indeed, :i hiialr.tme to coin-et mer- 
chainlizing. A larger well-assoi o-d r< ad\ stock ririy Im- c:tr- 
ried ami less e.pnt.d will !e unified It i- nuK’li Ixttcr to 
de|»eud on the re.-erve sto' ks of the w holi '-ders, johhers, 
or niiinufacturers. and mu* h more p.o,lital)le for the retailer. 

Sampling. A store in Natchez, Mis'i-s.>ip|)i. loses many 
dollars monthly heeause of the lack of an i liii unt, rm*tLod 
for the giving of .‘^amfiles When a eii>*.i' id.s for Murnples 

ew’atches gre cut direct from the l>oll, cu igu hckig given at 
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one time for three or four samples. The bolt is then folded 
and returned to its proper place in the shelving. On sev- 
eral occasions green clerks have made mistakes by cutting 
six- or eight-inch samples off the bolt, lengthwise, cutting 
along the selvage instead of crosswise. When a customer 
returns to make a purchase, the .section running entirely 
acro.ss the bolt of cloth except for the sample which has 
been cut, i.s thrown in with the purchfise. 

A more efficient method, and one that will save many 
dollars during a year, as well as aid in stock-keeping and 
save the salesman’s time, is to cut two one-inch strips 
from each bolt of goods, as it is received in the department, 
the entire width of the material, these strips then being cut 
into six-inch swatches, suitable to be handed out to the cus- 
tomer. These swatches arc then put in a large manila en- 
velope, kept for the purpose, and placed on the inside of 
the bolt, next to the board. 

Stores desirous of obtaining accurate figures showing the 
amount expended in sample-giving, !\s well as those following 
a practice of making a direct charge to “mark-down” for 
merchaudi.se used for this purpose, have a system by which 
each person in charge of a department must enter in a book, 
which is kept for the purpose, the yardage, together with 
the price, cut from each bolt fur samples. No one except 
the stock-keeper has tlu^ authority to cut a sample from any 
l)olt of goods. At the end of each week these books are 
totaled and the grand total is sent to the office to be charged 
and recorded. 

Open Stock. Grocery stocks, and e.specially canned goods, 
etc., should be shifted equally as often as any other kind of 
merchandise, and in some cjiscs it is advisable to shift them 
even more frequently. For example, in a small grocery 
condensed milk was found that had been on the shelf over 
two years. The milk, upon opening the can, was found to 
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be 80 thick iind Imni th.it it hn<i to U* out out with a knife. 
This grot'or had trust ot! his sttH*k-work to yotiug Uiys, who 
did their work in the easier way. Wlien fn^sh shipment .s wen» 
reccivt*<l the new giKnis were put on tlie front of tin* sludving 
jind tfie older was slaved to the baok. ConsiH|Uontly the 
new’ goods were M‘lluig l>efore tlu‘ oM, 

Once each week the entire shelving .vlunild 1 h' gone through, 
eannetl g(K)ds wi|x*d oil. sh«'l\ing .seriihl>e<i. eondensial-rnilk 
cans turned, and the newer g(Mnls put to the h:u'k of the 
shelving in order that the <iM will sell tirst. 1 his kti’p-s the 
stock fr(‘sh and new. besides tliis. e.-e h man in charge of a 
8to<‘k should see that his (‘ntin* st(M k is (lusted each morning, 
d'he dusting of a grocery stock, or a ]»aint-and-varnish stoj*k, 
is as imiK)rtant as the eleanmg of a liiu* piece-gfKHls 

stock. The cleanliness of a store will imjiress a customer 
inori* than aiiyt hiiig eKi*, «‘sjM‘»*ially w h* re t he store is handling 
commodities wliK’h the customer mu‘'t e.at. 

Arranging and Handling Open SUxrk. 1 he sto«*k is ar- 
ranged on th(‘ shelving in the smie orderly manmT, and 
placed so aa to attract th«‘ .yc 4.f tie* prospectivi' customer. 
The slow .sellers slumld 1m* given the m‘»^t «-onspieuous places, 
iiiid the frtM' sellers ’»hould be jilacnl m tin* Ic.ss il(*sirubhj 
locations. A .st(M'k-boy shouhl be nspiire.l to go through 
th(* slock fre<piently during the day, moving up and filling 
m from iM-himl, to fill the ga|»s ean.^Ml through the .sales. 

The main stoek-W4»rk should be <loin* the first thing in tho 
morning. At that time tla n* are U w cuslomers to disturb 
the work, and the salesiMoi>h' are more re.ely to do such 
work than after a hard day. In ad.lition all merehanrlw^ 
should Ik? renuned from the sla’lvmg onee each w(i*k an^l 
the shelves scrubln-d, the merchandise cleaned and rephwed 
to the proiK*r place. Unishing cIo<Im>i/ wiping hIkk's, 
polishing hardware, etc., is not the mo.-* '* ' ant occupation 

for the salesperson, but it certainly saves money for the rner- 
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chant. The keeping of every article fresh, free from dust, 
and in a thorough salable condition is one of the mo.st im- 
ix)rtant functions of the clerk’s duties. Dust and dirt can 
\)Q removed from clothing, if taken in time, which would 
otherwise cause dis<‘oloration and damage. 

Filling in Open Slock. Keplcaiishing stock must also be 
(lone at this tiiiu'. Lists should i>e made out (if the n^serve 
stocks are k(‘pt in regular stock-rooms) sliowing what is 
iKM'ded. In smaller stores mental inventory serves the pur- 
p(»s(', as one sc'ction is takem at a time and fillcMl in before 
taking amjther. 

\Vant-l)()oks should be kept in every departmemt, and 
KaleHp(‘oi)le sliould be instructiMl to enter everything called 
for that they are unabli* to furnish. Stock-books (want- 
books) are kept in n'sorve stocks also, in order that entries 
may i)e made whvn the amount on hand of any commodity 
rcaeluvs the minimum. By using such a method there is 
absolutely no possibility of over being out of any staple 
<'omnu)dity. 'This alone doi's more to build a thriving 
business than any other one thing. 

Few salc'spi'ople realize that stock-keeping is an art; 
nn art in which no lazy person can liecome proficient. 
In order to keep a de]>artment in decent condition every 
moment that can be spared from .serving trade should bo 
spimt arranging and rearranging stock. A large amount 
of moimy is inve.st(Ml in stocks and the customers must 
see the goods before they buy. They never buy a jiuubled 
mass. 

Old Stock. Dead stock secans to lie quite a problem in 
some stores. We find it plac('d high on top shelves, in draw- 
(‘rs, under the eountiTs, in st(jck-rooms, and in other out- 
of-the-way jilact's where it is utterly impossible to make it 
move by sale. In fact, most of the time the old stock is 
anywhere but where it should be. The merchant is not 
100 
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ovorly iinxiouH alxnit ox^H><inp: it to vww, Mltlumgli Fn\ioh of 
his wt'llHMirnod i)n)tii is tiod up in it. Ih* ;i]>pi'Mrs to Iv 
ashamed of the fact that lie lias made « f(‘\\ mistaki-s. 'I'he 
sale.'-iMMjjile. naturallv, take the same attitude toward tliis 
kind of iiKTehaiidiM’. 

Th(‘ iiuTcliaiit IS imlia-d .1 ixmr readiT of human nature 
when it comes to inakuiu a studv of hw salf'-iwoph-. 'Phat. 
Ilu* salespeople will do tliiriji'^ m th.c i-.i^ic-t w.i\ an Uiulis- 
puted faet. TiieV Will II. 01 .illi iiipt to the lliMlH that 
can he "hown with the Ica^t «\!'Hion l\w will « htiil) to 
the top of a ‘'lep-l.iddi r. or diu thioUL'h diawi o- and under 
count IT'', to Lt('! I id nf a ■■ '•1 1 « h« I unh -- a “ i" attached 

to furIll^h tlie indin<-nnnt It 1- i'< n. 1 iil\ ImiiihI that the 
avrraije sah-.^in r-on will -how t!.r ni* o hainli-'e in whiili he 
ha.s a full line of •'i/rs and ‘'t\h < "o that the (ii-t(nner may 
make an ea^v s( In tion 

Handling Old Shoe Str>cks. \ “lue-wire” ‘>hoi man has 
found a Wav to k« rj) hi" 'toil* « h an nf .ad ‘^toi h I )) to t wo 
y<‘ar." ago he had in oi\ tioiihlr^ ,<nd ' h <)’l' -- me lit" \fter 
si'Veral mont h" >)k iP in inaKii'.L' i 'id\ o| ho "inre. hi'^ -ales- 
peojilr and tla‘i: methn»k«. ami Im "In. k le' «!ei idi d to moVi' 
II the old "to« k to the ino-t a- . ( "oMr pin e on tla* "h'-Ke^ 

I n‘<jU('nil\ he found if ne<i'--<ii\ ’o . h ngi thr lot miinl>er 
in oidfi’ to hid*' tl.f iil<‘nfit\ »if 'nino **r’.iin "ho** This 
raUM'il souii' of hi- ( h ik" f*» lni^\ *• It on niinil'* is without, 
recogni/mg tlaiii a- ” -ticlaa" ' Wlnicw*'!' :inv mimher m 
sto*'k hegiiH to -l*»w iip ill "* line' it n moved o a" to h»* most, 
eonveni* nt to I i:*' •'ah -p* ' >11 IT* -ale ]» r- ai i" iii'-t rm-tial 
to "how nil rcli.iieli"*- In "t loan t hi '»■ -h- hw * - W li' ii the ne r- 
ehaiidise her* nut 'I I* a I “"t n her” it 1 ne»\ * d ti» I In* 1 on liter- 
hargain dejiart nieiit Tlie jnee L" *’ut “id’n i- ntlv to m ik** 
it move. Ill thi" w.Ov tl 1 mereliaiit h i hu;!t u)i a good 
hu"mi’"S. as well a^ fotiml .1 way 1 *» e ! on* of lie 
eloane"t shoe sloek> m tlie .'"fate 
lt»7 
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Merchants in all linos of business make a mistake in putting 
the good sellers out where they will be seen and pushed, 
and the old stock out of the way, where it may remain until 
the next inventory season. Why not put some of the mer- 
chandise that is called for every hour in the day under the 
counter? There Ls no chance of it becoming forgotten. The 
old stock should be plac(‘d before the pul)lic and kept there. 
Goods that remain on the shelves are wasting time and 
money for the merchant. Why not admit the mistake, cut 
the price, no matter what the sacrifice, and get rid of such 
merchandise? It pays in the long run every time. 

Keeping Fixtures in Good Condition. Counters and cases 
should be cleaned with furniture and glass i)olish at least 
once per week, rubbed with cloths each morning, and dusted 
at numerous intervals during the day. It does not pay to 
have the customer detect any dust or dirt on the counter. 
It frequently happens that there is dust on the counter, 
and when merchandise is placerl on the counter the dirt 
flies up on the customer, or the delicate article being shown 
is soiled. Salespeople have plenty of time during the day, 
and they should become accustomed to dusting the counters 
once per hour, whether the counters need it or not. 

Arranging Counter Displays. After cleaning counters and 
cases each morning some kind of a display should be made. 
Unit displays are the most effective. For instance, the 
toilet-goods cases should have a small unit display of toilet 
goods cleverly displayed on the top of the case. Fiver’s 
goods will serve as an example. 

Florayme extract (easence), small, medium, and large. 

“ Toilet water. 

“ Eau v^g^tal. 

“ Savon (soap). 

“ Poudre de riz (face powder). 

“ Poudre i sachet. 
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The line ran be dwplayetl in »ueh a manner in at t met 
the eye of the proapoetive ciWonuT. The ai^oond morning 
a different line should l)e shown, displayed in a diffen*nt 
way: and so on until the entin‘ stwlc lias Usai shown in 
this manner. The groi-ery department can a diffemnt 
line of canned goods each inoniing, carrying out the same 
idea. 

Keeping Cartons in Good Condition. In order to kisp 
the n])]M^!iranee (d the store at its lM“it, the sali'siuHiple must 
be made to put up th(‘ mereliaiuhse after they luive w*rved 
the eustoiner. Tliis mu<t b(‘ dom* not only (41 ])r 4 *i«Tve tin* 
ap]M\a ranees, but Ui rediica* the Inssis caused by «lamag<Ml 
miTchandis<'. I’wo yc'ar'' ago. whilf m (Irei ii Hay. Wiscon- 
sin, tin* writer had tl»(‘ rxtnaiH' ^li-plcasiire of observing a 
poor sah'^girl at tempi to make a sale, i'lie eount(‘rs w(‘n‘ 
not clt'aii, to I'egiii with, a'^ tl'.i'ie was a pile of men'handisi* 
already there whi<li ''ImuM li.ave been jireviously r-phuasl 
on the shelving 'I'hc girl’s eu-l 4 uner wanted something for 
an evening dress. The girl began slmwing tlelieate sh:ules in 
taffetas, satins, and ehanmaises. T» n or lwelv»‘ piece's w«Te 
show'n wh(‘n the eustoimT dccahal that sln‘ would like to 
•e 4 ‘ wluit iK'ts, C 4 )ml>ine(l with tin* "alms, would look hlo*. 
rhe girl sIkovimI s<*V 4 ‘ral pij’ei*'* «'f net, tli 4 *n brought several 
«iirty, ^liisty stoek-loxe'^, full «•( « hitTons, and plaeed the 
bo\«‘S on top of the ch'lieate silk.s and in'ts. NisalleHS to 
say, the cust 4 >mer tlid not buy. Sh<‘ walked out hwiking 
rather disappointed. 'I'he girl went b:n k, y)ut on her hat 
.and coat, an<l walke<l out of the More t*) go to lunch, 
leaving the entire lot of inerehainliM- on tin* count ct just 
w'hore she had left her eustomer. No wondiT the eusttuner 
did not buy and that the .‘-ton' is doing l‘‘s.s bun ness than 
it should Ih’ doing. A clever sal<*siMT‘-<»n ‘ (nilrl Ij.ave handled 
this particular cu.stomer, ami put nj) men-liaiidisi* a.s 
quickly as the eustomer showaai that .* Ini not care for 
Jt>y 
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it, after haviiiK i)la( od something else on the counter. Three 
or four piec(‘s could have been left on the counter at all 
times. The customer wouhl have had fewer pieces to be- 
come confused over, and the chances for a selection would 
have been much greater. 'I’he sale.sperson would have had 
little troubl(i in reiilacing the four pieces to the shelving 
before atbaiipting to serv(* the n(‘\'t customer or going to 
lunch, and nothing would have become soiled and damaged. 

The Importance of Stock-recording. A small haber- 
dash(!ry, on one of ('hicago's biisiest corners, is doing a 
busiiK'ss of SlfiOjtXK) a year in a siir])risingly small space 
through the aid of a systematic method of stock-k('eping and 
re(‘ording. A small stock-room on oik' of th(‘ ui)])er floors 
is conn(‘(;tr‘d by a square chute with th(‘ main store. A re- 
s(‘rve stock of mercliandisc*, sutHciimt to supply the demand 
for four days, is kept under the care of a stock-man in this 
stock-room. Tlu* sah'specjph', when in need of merchandise, 
may t(‘lephon(‘, by 1,h(‘ use of a house telephone (‘onnecting 
the stor(‘ with flu* stock-room, and the merchandist* is im- 
mediately dropp(‘d down the chute, the only outlet of the 
stock-room. 'Phe bulk of the merchandise, being staples, 
may b<‘ obtained from manufacturers or jobbers on several 
days’ notic(‘; in fact, some of it may Ix^ had the same day 
the order is delivered. Hence the method of stock-recording 
in this case is very imjmrtant. 

The merchandise loses its individual identity upon being 
received. It is immediately given a number which denotes 
Avhat the commodity is, the style, color, etc. The size, 
should it have one, is writtim, in each case, after the number. 
For instance, 1890-33 -11 would denote the article sold Wius 
a shirt, all oni’-thousaiids being shirts, and 33-14 would de- 
note the size, 33-inch sleeve, and 14 signifying the size of the 
neckband. By referring to the stock-book, page eighty-nine, 
the second and third figures furnishing the page key, number 
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llu' of tlu* inamilacturiT from whom pur- 

chased, the ])atltTn, and the eolor. 

Four cashiers are u-^ed m flie "tore duruip Im^y hours, 
and thes«‘ have little or no le^ular wnrk to do during the 
early forenoon when trade i-v net hn-k. ’I’hi'V eaeh "iHMid 
several lauirs sorting "ale^-tiekei". k»e|MMni e-a h euinmodity 
M'jiarate. All "liirt ta-ket" an‘ jmt tt>Ket)ier; hkewi"i‘ hosa-ry 
tieki’ts in aia>ther pile, and so an A i hart i" then made 
showing what na n handi"t‘ h.»" hem "old. in ordi i that n* 
onlers may U* ini<'lli;^eiitlv made. .M- n haialee i" ordenal 
dally in stuia* liia or e\tr\ "e« ond ijay. and in other lines 
ev»T\ Monday moIninL^ atal <l.e mei< handiM-, mainly from 
lueal manufacturer" or johluus, h u-ually rtceivid within 
[went \ -four hours. 

Stoek-n'conlm^ with thi" store i" \e!v n^ce^"ar\^ as its 
unusually small iktor "p-a e c ill" for a well-"\ "l^•:•lati/a'd 
recordinj' inetlaxl. With tie." ">"ttm. howe\ti. the store 
mak( s many tunes the "toek-tmii' (/f tla* a\enni‘ "tore, 'I'lw 
tloor space, l>ein^ ."O limi.ei,. < .,h « tor iminual attention to tla* 
merehandi/.in^r. and thi" attention a'-ure' fr(S|uent stin-k- 
Miriis and little dead sto«*k 

Stock -recording Systems. 'I heti' are maiiv sun))le met hods 
«if st(^ek-reeording. One ^ton* m.dx« " u-'' of an oidmary 
noti’-hook. entering eommodui*" re(ei\til, eomeeut ively 
numhered f"e|>arating e.n h "liipmeni liv a Mank lineg to- 
gether with th(' iriine of ihe iiiaiiuf n turer from whom re- 
ceived. The iiMTehaiidne gi\Mi the s.one iiuiuImt a" en- 
tered in the lMK)k, togetl«r with the pri<e-mirk. for future 
reference. 'I’his ."y"tem i- adapt.ahle for groeery. hardwan*, 
and drug ."toi'k.s, as well a." dry-goods and haherda^ia ry 
stocks. 

The following more* elal'</rate sv"t<i: ■’ he h is praet.. ,j 1 
for any ty|)e Muck of iia rchaiidiM-, e '■’aulariv adapted 
to a piece-goods stock. Regular hoani nd <:if>s or metal- 
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lx)un(l tags are attached securely to the bolt as soon as it 
reaches the stock-rcwm. On this tag is recorded the date 
upon which the merchandise was received, the place where 
the necessary data pertaining to this particular piece, such 
as from whom purchiistnl, cost, shade number, etc., may be 
found, the name of the material, width, and sale price. An 
ordinary stock-book is used, and entries are made as soon as 
the merchandise is received. 
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INSTRl’CTION Ti) SAI.KHI'KOPLE 

“Why don’t you w'll your ptMxIs to your cN-rkK?" 

“Why, wlmt do you inc:in?‘' said thr j^roiiT. 

“Watch that sale over (here and you will si'e,” replu'd 
the visitor. 

A customer was altemptinp; to purchase canned toniatiKvs. 
It S(‘i‘med that the customer was undei idcd iH'lween llu* 
ten- and the thirUi'iwent cans, both Ihmuk ^h(‘ same sira*. 
The clerk was unahle to tell the woman the dilji-reme in 
quality, and in fact went>.so far ;is to s.iy that he did not think 
there was much dilTcrence, as iMifh cans were j)ut out hy the 
same concern. Finally the grocer had to take a hand \n th(‘ 
sale. He explained to the customer that the more ex|M‘nsive 
cans were filled with rich, led whoh* tom;ito<'s, and a little 
juice; while the other can was tilled with broken fruit, of a 
slij^htly discolored apiM*arance, with plenty of juice. Of 
course he sold the Ix'tter goods once he hail explaimai the 
difference. 

The grocer, preferring to sell the Ix'tter gnule, as then* w'as 
a larger margin of profit, should hav<* oy¥*ne(l one* of each of 
the cans so that all of hLs .sah*s|)eoy)le might have learm*!! 
the difference. This instruction would have cost nothing, 
as the opened can could have, Iss n utilizid in one of the 
homes of some mcml>er of the store faMt..', , who would will- 
ingly have paid the cost price. It w dd have enabled all 
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of tho store people to talk intelligently on this one commodity, 
and it would have enabled them to get the customer's con- 
fidence. 

In a companion volume of this series on Retail Selling 
will be found a full discussion of the subject. The purpose 
of the present chapter is to ciuphasize the buyer’s relation 
to the instruction of the ch'rks, particularly in merchandise, 
for it is appjinuit that the one who bought tho goods is most 
familiar with it, and therefore best able to explain its merits 
to othtTs. Therefore it is ((uite logical, even in large city 
tlepartment stores whi(‘h maintain elaborate educational 
organizations, that the work of instruction in merchandise, 
and in handling the nuTcliandise, should devolve upon the 
buyers, and equally that this function of the buyer be in- 
cluded in a treatis(‘ on his work. 

Meetings for Discussion. There arc many methods used 
by buyers in giving th(‘ necessary information to the sales- 
people and in training them to greater efficiency. Meetings 
of those who are selling, witli demonstration sales, and dis- 
cussion of those sales, often bring out points which the buyer 
feels those selling need. One buyer, who conducts meetings 
of this kind, watches the salespeople during the w'cek, making 
note of the points of salesmanship which ho considers espe- 
cially strong or weak. In the discussion after the demonstra- 
tion sale he will ask, for example, ‘‘Miss Jones, if a mother and 
her daughter were toget her, and tla^ daughter wished to buy 
French heels, and the mother wished her to have common- 
sense heels, what would you do?” In these meetings new 
points concerning the merchandise may also be presented. 
This same shoe buyer explains every week any new mer- 
chandise which has come in, or any points in regard to newest 
stylos which he feels is important. The girls themselves, 
who have charge of any part of the stock, often give points 

of interest concerning the merchandise. 
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Printed Information. Another method of instruetion ir^ 
to place at the of the einplovt^'s Kiu li trade journalrt 

or maimfa<’tunTs' p'lMicatiens a> will Iw lielpfiil to them. 
For e\:imple. Hart, Schaeffner iV Mar\ is.sue ]*ijli|u .atimis 
ex])lai!imu; the inamilacture of tin ir chithniv;, .and 
which th('y feel will }>«• helpful to the retail fl'ithur and his 
clerks, 'riie hu>er can ol'tam thi^e hv imiuirv, and can 
eneouraj^e hi*' ^ale‘'{H*ople to ri ad them. It i** l>ciM>niMiy; 
more and mon' the cii'^ttan fni inanufact unT'^ t*» inmic puh- 
liciitions of this kind, aid the\ .tn- ^d.nl tn .-.-nd tlu ni to the 
huyers who are inter<‘.-led, e\«-n tlmui^h ni»t piircha>er.s of 
their Rood.s. 

Bulletin -boards, t )ne etTecti\«* nnan^ of niterc'^tinn the 
em|)lo>ees alon^; this hue h.i- Immi lound tn (hnainh a 
bulletin-hoard, on whii h i.'' ponied .i li'^t nf the artn !•'> wlindi 
the buyer eon>id< r.s inij>or1'Uil. lb re |a .Jv,) po>let* a list, 
of the new mcn*handise .md anv other inloriu it ion to wliieh 
the attention of the emploV‘-es ^h<»uM be c illisl. 

Personal Attention. -out ■* it not po^-sibli* t^) make 
every clerk take ;^dvant•l^^e nf -uch tIalnlu^^ but. the live 
buyer w'lio is wairkiiif.^ <a»Mt muallv \\ it h hi" people i-au \\ee»l out 
'he I'H'ople who do not ile\r!np and empinv fu -h mateiial 
U) take advantage of hi'" t mining. I'n <pi. nilv a high-graile 
t^alesgirl may be found in thi^ fm-h m iieiial Shortly U-foie 
this was wntleii. a green M)untiy girl .ipplc d to a ready- 
to-wear buyer in an Ma^tcrn < ity b'F a po.-iiinii. 1 he buyer, 
not having much faith m rccommendal mn., le-kcd wliat 
e.\i) 4 ‘rience she iiad ha«l and wh.it .'•.d.iry ."!:<■ had received 
Tiie girl replied that .^hc h.id i-|»en1 four ncuilln working in 
a fruit-store, receiving four dollar^ |xt werk a.s comisn-a- 
liou. She added that she ilid ni»t caf< for that kiml of work, 
and that slu' wauled .an opportunity of e, akmg gfxcl in 
live deparlinent. The girl wa-* "O earn' 'i iier convict ion-' 
that the buyer engaged her to begie w-. '.cig iln* following 
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morning. She was instructed to spend the first week going 
through the stock and observing the girls selling on the floor. 
At the expiration of this period she had learned that every 
customer was to be approached the moment she entered the 
department and greeted with a smile and a cheery ''Good- 
morning” or “Good-afternoon,” as the case might be. Dur- 
ing the week she had learned the other simple principles of 
salesmanship, as well tis some little knowledge of the mer- 
chandise she was to handle. Soon she was selling more 
goods than any other girl on the floor, because she had high 
aspirations and because she took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity and of the suggestions of the buyer. The buyer had, 
however, carefully observed her selling-methods and had 
frequently asked one of the older girls, in this girl's presence, 
whetlier or not she did not think a certain method — as, for 
instance, one demonstrating how to put the coat properly 
on the customer — the best to use. The girl, being quite apt, 
quickly grasped th6 point and changed her methods accord- 
ingly. In addition to this, sales demonstrations w'cre fre- 
quently staged, one girl acting as the salesgirl, another as the 
customer, and the remaining members of the force criticizing 
the methods used in the selling. Not only the new help 
profited through these demonstrations, but many of the 
older people realized that there were better methods than 
the ones which they had been using for years. 

Teaching Points on Merchandise. The merchandise is 
naturally the most important thing to know about. That 
kind of information is necessary every moment in the day, 
as the customer generally asks sensible, logical questions 
about the merchandise which she contemplates purchasing. 
She wants to know about the things which enter into the man- 
ufacturing of the commodities, imd the length of service 
they may give. The salesman must learn how to pick the 

commodity to pieces in order that the most important selling- 
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points miiy be given to the customer without any lK‘sitJinrv. 
Even ordinary sausage luis st‘lling-f)oiiits. The fu>lomer 
purchases sausiigo to e^it. ConMH|ueiitly ta**!*' is the most 
important feat\ire. The kind of |K)rk as as the 
spices; the maker’s nanu‘ and tlie place of manufaeture, 
as well as many (»tlur ]K)ints, are of value in creating a 
desire. The Kile.‘'inan i'^, after all, a creator of wants, and 
in order to create these* wants, w lather it Ih* for s;mNig(», 
corst'ts, furniture, or coal, tlie salesman must know' his 
merchandise. 

Of course, the sana' fe.ature that wtnild :»]>|S'al to one l Us- 
toiner might nut apis-.a! to another. Tor mstanei*, using a 
pieee of furnitun* as an illustration, we have* the fnllctwmg 
fKiints to talk; Style, prae, e\t lu^iveia'ss, sirvae, maker's 
name, testimonials, reput.'itam, ite. One eust4nui'r might 
lx* intiTC'stcd in how thi^ funiiture would wear, while wait her 
would care more about the style. The avr-ragf eu^lomer 
d(X‘s not U‘ll us what |v>mls sla* i** I he most int«‘ii ste<l m 
Cmisoquently the salesuiaii most Im- eap.ilde of judging lus 
customer in order that he may not bore her by taking up her 
time in telling her .something that .sla* d<Ms not t are :il>out 
iiearing. 

Below are listc-d some of the imf)ort.oit faels .about s<*veral 
commodities, which will mtvc as an examjik' of tla* ly|K- of 
information which .should lx* provalc il eierk-. 

T.M-KiNo-eniMs rrui C’Mnniac Sm.ksmkn 

There are clerks who know a ciii.oit mit is a grxxj mlt. 
There are others who know oh-i a ^*<^1 ‘.mt is .-i g»MKl suit. !'a»tli 
kinds are einploycHl m tla* m* ii’s-< kalenc <1* j»:irtm»‘nt 

FiVCHi'thing elsj* being (sjual native i!it< le r intere^-l in ih»* 
work, knowledge of the prinrijih's (/f .‘-.il- • m;», eiuig;., .oxl 
alertness — the why clerk will sell the in<- if 'a'= rhss rail make 
the greatest number of sales he will, at I' lei. niakr theru in a more 
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creditable manner than the clerk who is only able to say, “Here 
is a good suit of clothes and it is just your (it and model.” He can 
call atlention to distinguishing points in fabric, fit, style, workman- 
ship, and finish that will interest and iinpres.s his customer and in 
the long run atld to the customer’s satisfaction. And, as every one 
knows, llie satisfic^l customer is the best asset in building profitable 
business. 

Imfrmi the Salcmen. If it were a physical possibility, no re- 
tailer could do better than take lii.s corps of menVelothing sales- 
men through the factory of a n'putable manufacturer of men’s 
clothing, under the direction and guidance of the manager of the 
house or the fonaiian of the factory, d’ho suit in the making ])resents 
selling-arguments that are not. apparent to the clerk wlio has seen 
only the finished garment, but which will prove invaluable to him 
in his relations with customers. This artirlc is for the purpose of 
providing retail salesmen with tlu'se talking-points. 

TeMing the Fabric. Th(‘ making of a suit actually begins in the 
receiving-room, where th(‘ cloth that is to go Into the suit first lands 
in the factory. In the receiving-room the cloth is tested for (juality, 
strength, weight, and color. That is, its suitability and (luality 
are detenuined before it is taken to the lu'xt process in the making. 
The tests are sirnph*, so far as making them goes, but what they 
bring out about the goods is of the utmost importance in the build- 
ing of a lini.shiHl garment that is to give tins customer satisfaction, 
and the manufacturer and distributer reputation for value. 

No matt('r what tlu' cloth i.s— cheviot, worsted, cashnu're, flannel, 
or what(iver - it is tested for strength with a view of ascertaining 
its quality and durability. 

A small atrip Ls taken from every bolt of cloth as it comes into 
the receiving-room and is put on a machine designed to n'gister 
the resistance of the fabric per square inch, Kach end of the strip 
is placed between clamps, .and the.se are forced away from each 
other by a screw, subjecting the cloth to a strain of 20, 30,|40, or 
more pounds to the .square inch. The b('tter manufacturers of 
men’s clothing consider this test e.ssential if the customer is to get 
the best for the money. It tells whether the goods are made of 
good raw material, and whether that material is properly spun, 
woven, and finished. 

Tested for Weight. After the fabric is tested for strength, it is 
tested for weight. A w'eigliing-machine, built especially for the 
purpose, is used. It is graduated in such a way as to show whether 
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the fabric weigha 10, 11. 12, IL or 1«1 ouiHi“i io the \ nu\. Whni a 
piece of has a iH'arion oii wlmt it be nsi <i for 

— eunuiier clotliinjf, winter, or sprinu t lutliniir mei wlial v,.rMn< ,t 
should Kivc. lx*sul(‘« showuik^ wluther or luU the iimtetial i> up lo 
the nspiirc**! standani. The wi inhiiui-iua. lnur m> ilrhi;u<l\ atb 
justed that the shi;ht‘‘sl \arial»on in rcf:i''UTi'<l when a pinv an 
inch sijUftro is weijthtHl. 

Color, Cattcni, Ktr. A thiid tc^t. made b\ an (Ajsrt iti color, is 
made to tus-ertain v. lather fauhs exi*-! in »olor, etc. A Nonitlc- 
book iimdeof awatehoof « \ei\ pan of uood' tlial ln-en ordered 
is kept ill tlie reeeiMUii-roitni. Aft* r lit* patt. .‘.0 to sii nods m 
lenpth, is reeei\nl it is .omit.ned woh H" - te le'pondnii; ' w ileh 
ill the eolor-lu)ok lo >00 it it is in;ht in "Imde, piiMeni. .iiid ‘«:iiiilar 
details. This is done to in. ike •'Ure that all the suits ol the sjujie 
fabric will be uniform as to (ohtr. 

F^ir 1/1 Hone, .\ fouiih tc.-t. anil an im|)oMaiil one, is 

made tor defect.*' in tla* wea\e. The pace of uood- i-' iiniolled and 
draw’ll over u fiame ealleil a ' jmt* h, ' bt nm « 'm fuliv i‘\ tinini'd for 
holes, lirokeii thieails. thtead''!*! lh<' wionu niloi, or, in l;at, any 
otlier defci Is that would di ii:n t liom the tpiahiN iti i!ie‘-iiii When 
the examiner fiial.s fault he la> a while ‘timK m the niaiifin of llie 
piece, so as to mark its loeation. 'I'la n ihe tutl»r, on bt itimmiK 
his Work, can a\oid U'lr.i: ih-.i porta-.i tii tia uoimI-. 1 he l» 'it in.-nle 
on this "jK'nli" m>ure th.il llie cii'ionar |i<t' a Mill tint h/t*' no 
defect in the wea\i‘ or color. 

K\idcntl\ tlie clerk who is famihar wiilt thi'e li'-t- is m a po'*‘i- 
iion to infuN.* some mit re**iin}i;. ini* Ih^eiit, and 'on\mcnin iiinu- 
inents into Ins scllmti-talk. 

For Cornet Mta-Oimnnl. \ fifth ojtciation in lla* ncei\mH' 
room !s a lest only m the '-eii-'e that it -hoW' how inan\ Muds 
(»f ROfsl.s there an* in a piece '1 hr ojui.ition is t.oned tait 
on a mucliine ronsmnn of a re\ol\inu diuiu arid a nater Iti 
indicate yards. One einl of the picte t»f ^ond*, im fu'leiietl on 
the drum, and as the tlrum n\<tKt-' the \.o<iaj<e i.s rt'^istereti 
on the meter, d'hus tlm i loti. mu mamilacturer avoids pa\mK 
for more gofxls than he ha* re<*eiMd. 

After the piece has Ix'eii nieasure<] it is fultl(*tl to await ord< r for 
cutting. 

Sponging aiul Shri oh 1 UJ I lo Cloth. After' ■ n li.lKaiioi.n of . ic* 
cloth as inateri.'il for a ^uit of i lollies ha.- • i ti ns dt‘(errjiiiie<j, 
it ia bubjected to the s|>oiiging (-r «hniika.j , roic^is. lu this cou- 
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nection it may be remarked that the foundation of a good suit is 
laid in the shrinking-room. 

No matter how high the quality of a piece of woolen or worsted 
fabric, it is likely to be stretched, either intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, in the process of making or rolling at the mills. If made 
into a suit before being shrunk it would do its shrinking on the 
wearer’s body, through rain, or even from dampness in the air. 

“Ijondon” shrinking, or “cold-watcr” shrinking, as it is called, 
takes up the slack in the goods. There are two important steps 
in this proce.s8. The first is the wetting process. The piece of 
cloth is placed between pieces of heavy wool cloth that have been 
soaked in cold water and have absorlu'd all the moisture they will 
hold. One of these wet cloths, after being dipped in a tank of cold 
water the width of the goods to be shrunk and about five feet 
long, is laid on a platform. The goods to be shrunk arc laid on tho 
wet cloth and folded a certain number of times, according to the 
weiglit of the fabric. If it is thin, more folds are made; if it is 
thick, less. Tlien another wet clotli is placed on top of the folds. 

This process, a wet blanket, and then two or four folds of the cloth, 
is repeated until the pile is six or seven feet high, and weighs alto- 
gether— wet cloths, water, and goods— several tons. The goods 
remain in this state for from eighteen to twenty-four hours and 
gradually become as wet as the cloths. 

Drying the Chth. After the wetting process comes the second 
step — the drying. The goods arc taken from between the wet 
blankets and hung up to dry by natural means, no artificial heat 
being employed. The piece of cloth is hung up on racks. Its own 
weight tends to stretch it while it hangs, but it. is hung high enough 
to prevent its touching the floor, os tliat would arrest the shrinking 
process. After it has thus dried, it is honestly London shrunk. 
It cannot shrink on the wearer. 

Subjected to Heavy Pressure. After being taken from the di^'ing- 
room the cloth is subjected to a further finishing process. It is 
laid in folds between heavy squares of cardboard and put into a 
flnishing-press. Between every .sixteen folds a hot iron is laid, and 
the whole pile — folds of goods, j)ieces of cardboartl, and liot plates 
— is subjected to hydraulic pressure. 

After this tlie cloth is taken out of the press and folded by hand 
to prevent stretching, which would partly undo the good accom- 
plished by the London shrinking. 

Not only is the cloth shrunk, but the better houses also submerge 
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all the tape, haircloth, an<l canvas ust**!. (Iius hringinp all the 
building materials that go into the suit to a state of jK-rfov't uni- 
formity 80 far as shrinking giK‘S. 

Stmm Shriiikiug. Steam '•hnnking is unsI h)r (STtain pur- 
poses by the better house's, but m.t as a Mibsiituli‘ for I/mdon 
shrinking. In this process the elotli run o\er a dnmi, fn)m 
which escajx'S a eolunm of steam, and is wouinl around a cNlindcr. 
It IS then unrolled ainl left "landing in folds until jilaeisl in the 
drying-room. 

Aft4'r the liondon-shnnking prcx-ess, nnd the linixhing proees.s, 
which smiMiths out wrinkhs and gfts tlu* cluth into ginxi hha|*e, it 
is reioly for the (Uftnig ro<.in 

Tilt' ('uttrr’n Piiiltni. Th'- di ^iitie r has, of course*, done his work 
before tliis stage of the pro' ess i- r< a< hed l!r liu" nrigiiiatisl style 
ideas which embody tbe Inst \iew* <>1 the trade f>)r the eoming si*a- 
8f»n. Much of the d«'sigm r’s work is mtangib'e ilie coiuhimng of 
style and fiushion trends into an id' a or nuinbi r of ideas wlni h will 
mn't with the lua-dsof th.o trade and 1 •• in <iMifonnit\ with (he pre- 
vailing style m men's clothes What l.edois to gi ! hi" idi is i" not 
of great use to tin* clerk m Nlung Hut tla* dork shou'd know how 
his ideas are gi\en tangihh form and wh.at their rdationship is to 
the cutter's pattern. 

The cutter works from block patt'-rns 'I’hesc are the designer's 
idoa.s m tangible form Tin \ are nude from what are called 
"lihiek patterns, " ihi* first pattern tin- '.’'■'•u:ner works out of his 
'dc.'us and adaptations of what will be ilie nio'le in nun's clotbes. 
The black ji.ittirn is .-o nainnl bc< m-' .1 ina'le of blai k paper 
Tlie designer oiiginate,'. th** bl.aek paM( ni for, lei us siv, a si/'* d7 
Hack suit The st\le of the seaMiji is to be a sack suit, eo.al 
inches long and shoul'!* r ni' Ins iii width 

.IfixA/ f ’/o.S'/v hxnvuh^il t hic sm* 1% Mit out from the black 
pattern and then m.'nle up This j- an exjMnu inlal ni'xld It is 
examined, discinsul, and ■ nh' 1/' d from ' '.' r'. ]M»S'ild'- angle 
width of lajiel, length of co.ii. t of -ho ild'-r. v.i'lth of -houldi-r, 
everything that js rtains (o ii" >ha|x' an'l di-ign, e\'er\ thing that 
will afTc<*t Its looks, fit, cunfort, and uilaptal ility to tin- me for 
which it was origmallv iiPindi-'l 

When this ••xjM'nmental ino'lel meets tf-e anproval of ,all < on- 
cemed in its making, bl.M k pattirn" f' utter's uw aie 

miule in all sizes, from d7 up to 4_b I iTom -b down to 
flizc 33. It must be undcrstixid that ti > is the iirocei^s for 
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one model only~a sack suit. Every model and the pattern 
for it are created in the same way. 

When the patterns for a sea.soii are com[)leted by the designer 
and are in tlic eutting-njom the cutting begins. 

The Haml-cuiling Process. All the better manufacturing houses 
cut by hand, contrary to the prevailing idea tliat fifty or sixty 
or more suits are cut out at once by machinery. Hand-cutting 
assures perfect tit and proportion in every garment. In cutting 
goods by machinery the si/e scale in the top and bottom suits of 
the pile is likely to vary. 

In the cutting-room of the manufacturing house will be found 
long tallies on wliich the goorls an* laid out for cutting. The pat- 
t(im is marked out for a whole suit. The patterns, made of card- 
board, are laid out on the t)iece of goods which is to be cut and are 
marked with chalk. 

All the dilTercnt sections of the pattern, when placed in position 
for cutting, form a “lay.’' It is several yards long. The parts of a 
“lay” arc identical with the parts of the pattern, but they are 
laid in three rows side by side, instead of in a strip, as the cutter 
would lay them. 

Cut With Slmrs, When the pattern has bi'on traced it is cut 
by hand with slu;ars, just as a custom tailor cuts out a single garment. 
All the parts of cloth are then done up in bundles— a bundle for 
each garnu’nt: coat, vest, and trousers — and each bundle is ticketed. 
After the suit is cut out the lining is matched up from a swatch of 
the cloth. 

It should be added here that the lining is measured and cut by 
hand just lus the cloth is, and with just a.s much care and attention 
to detail. 

Pattern Parts for Sack Saits. The pattern i)arts for an ordinary 
sack suit are as follows; Coat: (1) fon* part, (2) back part, (3) fac- 
ing, (4) top sl(*eve, (5) underslceve, (0) collar, (7) under-collar. Trou- 
sers: (1) fore jiart, (2) back part, (3) waistband, (4) fly. Vest: (1) 
fore part, (2) back part, (3) facing, (4) pockets. 

When all the parts of a suit, pants, vest, or an overcoat arc cut 
out of the cloth, and the lining has been cut out to match, the 
bundle, lining and all, is ready to go to the factory, where work is 
begun on it. 

Factory or Making Department. Ix^t us take the coat now, for 
example. Its seven parts of cloth and their coiTOSponding parts of 
lining arc matched for fittings. This means: flaps for pockets, 
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Ptitchos to in<!icaU‘ whcro buitons po, aiul ila* lUMliliinp of 
chwks, anil patterns— paltt'rns in llie of lipun“i ni tin* poo.ls, 
not in the S(‘n''«* of tin* ouiliiu* tlie » nttoi f(*lIo\ss 

Mitli'hinp for strijM's or cheek'- nu-.uis lh:i» if the pinnls 

are slripeil, lc»r example, the stiip< - on (!i< p'ukii nui-t eoim iile 
willi the .stri|K'S in llie mat. an>l t!ie 'iniu'' iiiU'-t •■oiin nie m nnv 
other place when* two pie*'i*s of ^oml- nit-r!, .is tlie \(nl in the 
ba(“l\ of the coat, or the slee\e whue :i joii.nl !<• tin' shoiililer 
^riii* .same holds goiHl for elu-eks or 0'\ o'J.cr ptneni m tlie cloth 
'rin* cl(Tk should remember this wlun ti\iiik; lo uuiMiici- tlie cus 
tomer that tin- suit he i*. biniiip l>^ of niuh ci ide 

Si.rty-f(mr Ofnmfinn'i o/i Vfor ih* ■'litline,” oihtmIioii 

there are sixlv-thns* "i-paiaie 0 |tri.i' inii-' winch tin- co:il 

pft.sses before it is (ini'-ln-d ■'i\t\ fciii in di 1 he ‘^e it|M lalious ;ire 
all technical and an- enimieiated le o- in coin li\ then teilmieal 
name, as a inatler of mierc-t. no’ m.iUii.d tor • h rk aipunaait 
They are all delaih of putting togetle r tla pail - «‘f the coal, >est. 
or trou.ser.'i; 


1. Fitting 

2. Pocki't-making 
d. .hulling 

l'nd(‘rJU■ev^mg 

5, Making < anvas aii<l (’ollar 
G. Haste can\aH 
7. Tack pockets 
S. Fad h.pc'Is 
G. H:t'le edge stay 

10. Fell c-dge ^tay 

11. I.ii'.mg-m.tking 
12 Firsi li'i'-ling 
n. Kdge-e.iming 
U. I-.dge-basting 
l.'>. Secoiul ba-tmg 

It), .'^leeve-m.ikmg (machine) 
17. Shs've-makiiu: Oi.and) 

IS, Sleeve, collar, -lid s^-ams 
10 Shoulder-basting 

20. Shaping collar 

21. Put on top collar 
22 Fell I in label bng. 


22' j IMhiig ‘i!k hmm. 

2:5 I dgr-a |*( hl'lg 

21 ltiit«.rnli.*h -c 

h'l I’ulin..', i I'! mg 
2»l Pn -I'.g olT 
27 Hutt ,i'd ti( ki t 

2's taii'ted '.hcuilder 
2 '» F>ni hing 
:;il F. -‘1. ).!c-;its 

;{| ( Ipt II \ C U< . -Iee\ e 

,’{2 F.’i-o ilk f"g 

:;;i. .''t ige •!< • 

:;i It I tli.e \ < Ki » coll.-ir 

.T) Hai’k kiJ’ 

;;i;. F-.d.. .iio 
It; !. !1 I'.c t cellar 

.'is I';, 1 . I.ni-ide bre i t jnic ke1 
2/1 F.a-tc he 11 [poc kf 

40. ( uiT iM ■'•log 

41. h!h ' • K” 

40^ { i| . |M 

4T l« - I “ 
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44. BaAte lap., fell cd. 

4.5. Private at. edge 

46. Put on uiuler-collar 

47. Stitcli under-collar 

48. Hand canvas 

49. Piping .scams 

50. Fitting machine plds. 

51. Piping bell pockets 

52. Buttonhole'S on sleeves 

53. Stitching armholes 

(H. 


54. Shoulder seams 
65. Strap seams, body 

56. Strap seams on sleeve 

57. Catching down edge 

58. Sewing around pockets 

59. Ba.Hte .sides l.t Id. seks. 

60. Tacking tlie.s 

61. After pressing 

62. Armhole pieces Itl- coats 

63. Basting Hy 
Stitching fly 


Between the cloth and the lining of a coat are found the felt 
padding, the haircloth, and the c.mvaH, all materials which hold 
the coat together and make it keep its shape. The vital point is 
this; In a coat made conseientioasly each part is pres.sed as it is 
put on. In other words, the felt is pres.setl, then, when the hair- 
cloth is joined to it, tlu; .seam is pressed again; when the canva.s 
is put on the seam is again pre.s.sed, and .so on until the coat is 
finished and receives its final pressing before going to the drying- 
room, where it is hung up on a coat-hanger for twenty-four hours or 
more. 

In the cheaply made suit the parts are all thrown together and 
pressed once into shape' - a sliape that will hold only temporarily. 

Finishing and Examining. Now the finished garment goes to 
the examining department. Hero it is subjcct(;d to the keen eyes 
and ex{K'rt scrutiny of a force of men who si'c that every step in 
the making proees.s Inus b(H*n faithfully and accurately carried out. 
Every operation of every tailor is examined and checked up. 

This is a most important department and a gooil clothing manu- 
facturer is known by the skill ami conscientious care with which 
his finished garments are examined. 

Suppose an examiner is going over a just-finished coat. He 
looks for defects in workmanship, in proportion; he looks for 
stains, spots, or flaws in the cloth or lining. He finds a sleeve too 
long or badly sewed; he finds a pocket is put in crooked. He pastes 
a piece of paper at the flaw. It reads: “Sleeve open," or, “Pocket 
not straight," or, “Buttonhole not finished," and so on. 

When the ilefects arc all discovered and marked, the garment 
is sent to the bushcling department, where the defects are corrected 
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by akilleti workmen. Then the gamuMit or suit k taken to iho 
utock-room and ia made reatiy for nhipineni to llie retailer. 

Here the manufacturer leavee off and the clotiiiug clerk U^gins.' 

Furniturb 

The following quest iona will wrvi* tw a tvjv' of the infonnation 
which .should he hatl by the furniture siilesiiian. It will apply to 
any piece of furniture. 

(u) Of what W(hh 1 the piece is con.st meted, and the principal char- 
acteri.stic.s of the variou.s kind.H. 

(6) Ileasons why the w<kk 1 u.sed i.s the best sui^sl for that kind t»f 
furiiitun.'. 

(f) Coastniction, its special b ature.s and wt)rkinansliip. 

(d) la it solid, veneered, or imitation? 

(c) Points of e-xcelkmce of ea< h kind. 

(/) Relative value of (*ach kind. 

((/) Durability and serviceability. 

(h) Finish, gloss, rubb(*d, or <lull. 

(0 Advantages of the dilTerent rnudie.s. 

(j) (jla.s.s and trimmings, (piahty and Io<jk‘<. 

(i) Apjx’araiu'c or beauty oi .‘»haj)c and what niake.s or rnara it. 
il) Prevailing style in u.se. 

fw) Price and r<'a.v>ns for it. 

' *0 l^ice us compared with that <»f coinjaiitors. 


Linou:i:m 

I. Where the stock w luxated in the store, both tlie rewrve 
and m-'tivc stock. 

1. Quantityon hand of the varioiw grjnlcs; only the rii)i)n»xiniafc 

amount is ne<'e.s.s}iry 

2. Patterns in .stock. 

3. Widths in stot k 

4. Cost and si-lling price of each piece, 

5. The inanuf.acturer of ea< h piece and 'Ire n is intvlf-. 

IroHJ Dry (Joodt Kc tuotni»l li> . i 


ruiiaair^li 
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II. The salosnian should be familiar with the selling-methods 
of the house, rash or instalment. Wludlier or not an extra 
charge is made for laying. 

III. The salrsm.an must know linoleum. Since this commodity 
is composed of ingn'dients collected from all over the world, 
a man who knows linoleum must have sonu* teclinieal knowl- 
edge and some familiarity with commercial geography. 

1 . I low is linoleum m.ade ; t he stamped, granulated, and straight 

litie inlaid. 

2. What an* the variou.s materials entering into its j)roduction 

and wlier(‘ are they .s(‘cured? 

W. Ilow is it printed; how are the colors and designs produced? 

4. lAactors anVeting the supply and demand of these raw ma- 

t ('rials. 

5. Should be able to tell something concerning the history of 

the product. 

0. WlK'rein the superi(n-ity of particular brands lies. 

7. Should know and be able to make the customer understand 
th(‘ dilTerence between linoleum and oilcloth or other 
sub.stitutes. 

IV. The .sah'sman must know how to cut liiKjleuin so as to 
minimize wastes from matching. Should be able to (igure 
the price accurately, and to take accurate measurements. 

Th(‘ sah'sman should know for \^hilt a particular grade 
or patt('rn is best .adapted. 

VI. lb' should be able to .suggest new u.ses. For instance, in 
Europe linoleum is used in practically ('vei}' room of the 
hou.se. If po.ssibIe the sale.sman .should i)rovide himself with 
pictures showing the various use.s of the jiroduct which an? 
unfamiliar and new to the .Vmerican comsunuT. 

VII. lie should have certain talking-points, and thes(‘ organized 
so that he may talk his product intelligently. Take, for 
example, the sanitary advantage's of linoleum, the care of 
linoleum— h(w its life may be prolonged. 

With this knowlcelge, the .salc.sman should be able to de- 
liver an intere.sting as well as iiustructive lecture on linoleum. 
Such ft lecture is unnecessary every time he sliows the prod- 
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net. h’.it tlirw* nip many instanens wliorc' just sueli n talk will 
“take” \Nilli tlu* custoiiicr. TIuj^ iiifonnatioii will niahle 
the salepman to int^pno j onlidoncc m ilir untui of hi'' jiro'.- 
pcTt; a man who know^ Ins Imsinrs*' ran rominand 

a hearing. Vet with this knowh'^lun tlu ro i‘< our niorr thiiij; 
reiiui'^ite to a good halrsinnn. and that i> 

Thr salesman mu''t kin»\\ hi' in''!iMiiir. oi musi find him 
out. I'liis will as''ist him in planning In.’' iiltai k 
Shall the .salesinan ajipeal t«* (he .M\mg lU'-tinrt' Shall 
he make an appeal to the e>llutir '*1 n^e? t)r ."Ijiill he talk 
quality and durahility? 

1. 'I'he .'ale^man should know Minn-thing of the tin. mi nd ahilitv 

of the pro^prei. 

2. Something of the pro.^peet’s ta.sles, hl^ hahits, and hi-^ home 

lile 

d. Has the pro-'pcTt bought any linoleum lerently from the 
sah'sman''' house, or a romjietitoi? If so, wits the jiur- 
chaiso satisfactory? 


1 'in I i.n 

Tb'.is(*d in Hrazil, V(‘ne/uela. (’olomi ei, llolisia (this is sup* 
, osed to be the best (piality of eotTee pioduredj, Peru, (luatem/di. 
.lamaiia, Arabia, India, Briti.'>h (.Vniral Vfiaa. (in I on. and Dulrh 
Ha‘'t Indies (Sumatra. ( '< h lie." and Hi»r:i' o .01 known a*- Java prinl 
Ueei 

Plant grows to eighteen feci in In iglit and i" daik green m 
eolor 

The fruit, or so-ralhsl “cherrie' are at first \ ilark green, but, 
a** they rijieii gradually elruige to \rllow' and ti 'ii to n d I he 
outer portion of fhi' fruit i^ t!i ■'by. like a < In-rrA La' h fruit mn- 
tfiiuM two seeiB. eovered in turn li\ a dry ^mo"lll st raw -• oloreil 
hu.sk, know’n as “parrlinient ” Betwn n e-ich si id :oid the ]).irrh- 
ment is a thin royering known as 'Vilvi r -kin In Hrazil fin n is a 
yery rare yariety known as Ih hrieo-i'ofTee, the fruit oi which rou- 
tains four or six .-eeds. 

Picking. — lUpc cherne.s are strip|>ed 0 . the branthcvi by 
hand. 
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Preparation.— Both the dry method and the wet method are 
used. 

Dry Method.— Fruit is allowed to dry and ferment. May be 
stored and the hulling done at some future time. 

Wet Method.— Fruit dumped in large tanks of water. Ripe 
cherries sink to the bottom, while unripe and bad fruit float on 
surface. Ripe cherries are carried from tanks, by means of pipes, 
to pulping-machine. 

Pulping.— (Jherrios are reduced to a pulp by a revolving cylinder. 
This mixture is conveyed to water-vats, where seed sink and the 
pulp rises to the top. 

Fermentation.— Seed are allowed to ferment for forty -eight 
hours. 

Washing. 

Drying. 

Peeling and winnowing. — A simple rubbing process gets rid of 
the silver skin. 

Sizing. — To secure uniformity in size. 

Examining. — Taking out any defective seed. 

Packing. 

Shipping. 

Roasting. 

Glazing. 

Blending. 

Grinding. 

The stimulating and refreshing action of coffee is mainly due to 
the presence of caffeine and volatile oil. 


Chicory 

Chicory is prepared from the fleshy roots of Cichorium intyhus, 
a plant closely resembling lettuce, and found wild throughout 
Europe, North Africa, Siberia, and Northern India. Up to the 
European War the great bulk of the present day came from Belgium. 

A simple test whereby to detect the presence of chicory when 
mixed with ground coffee is to put a little of the ground material 
in a glass of water. Coffee remains hard and floats on the surface 
for a long time; chicory soon softens and sinks, coloring the water 
more or less brown. 

Other substitutes found in coffee.— These vary much, including 
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cereals, sawdust, bark, cacao husks, acorns, figs, lupine, peas, 
beans, and even baked liver. 


Tea 

Tea is prepared from the young leaves of the ten plant, Camelxa 
thea. 

Introduceil from China about 1()57. Producixi by India, China, 
Ceylon, Japan, and Java. 

The loaves are picked from the ])lunt about April Ist. The 
leaf-buds are just beginning to form. This first i)ii kiiig prvHlucos 
the fine.st quality of tea. The leaves an* picked every thrive wei*ka 
for, possibly, four pickings. The hist picking produces jxxjr (juality 
of tea. 

Cin*en and black tea may be prtKluced from tlie Siune jdant. 

(irwm tea. — I'he loaves are cured ais sixm Jis plucked, whih* green. 

Black tea. — Tlic leaves are allowed to wilt and fiTinent Ixdore 
curing. 

Method of curing.-— The tea-leaves are j>lacc‘d in shallow, cir- 
cular pans and placed in ovens. Tin* heat cauHj‘s the* leaves to 
crack and become rnoi.st. The leaves are jiIjuimI on bamboo t.Hbles 
in this pliable (ondition. Men rub ihe leaves lictwisui their liantls, 
ns a baker would work dough. Mi>islure is ])rc.s.s<>d «>ut. 

Baked. — The leaves arc baked. This cau.sc3 the leaves to hjse 
moist u re, to twist and curl. 

♦Sorting. 

Packing. 

Coal 

P’oets a salesman should know about anthracite coal: 

The best grade of anthracite contains about IM per cviii. carl>on 
and 4 per cent, volatile cotnbustible matter, witli a very low pc*r- 
centage of u.sb. Burns regularly and evi-nly wuh .in mtcn-'M- beat. 
It is bright, clean, well prepared over roller wrccius, and free from 
slate and stone. It come.s in the following .*'izes. 

Egg aud stove are used in large, hot-air and hot-water or hp iun 
furnaces, and with pea coal for banking. 

Stove coal is excellent for smaller furn. - u-^cd with bu k- 
wheat for banking. 

Stove and nut or nut alone Is u.sed in n.h ume stovi*«. 
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Pea coal is excellent for ranges and little heaters, but requires 
lots of draught on account of gas. 

Hard coal is cheapest in April, and the price raises ten cents per 
month for five consecutive niontlis. 

Sources op Information on Merchandise 

The following list of public;) tion.s, issued by manufacturers, shows 
the kind of de.Hcriptivc material which can be obtained by the buyer; 

Books. — The Htorif of the Moldiuj of a Book. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York (’ity. 

Pencils.— /Vnnf (tcogmphy. Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Linoleum.— A.s Told in the Store. Annstrong Cork Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wool and Cotton.— 7'cHi7c8, by Paul H. Nystrom. D. Appleton 
&Co. 

Leather.— T/jc History of Tanning. Pfi.ster & Vogel Leather 
Co,, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rubber.— 7^<66tT from Fore.st to Foot. United Stales Rubber 
Company, Fiftynaghth Sireid, and Broad\vay, New York City. 

Plate Glass.— 7Vjc Making of Plate (Hass. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Flour. — The Wheat and Flour Primer. Washburn-Oosby Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Soap.— 77<c Larkin Idea: Its Home. Larkin Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Sugar. — Some Jntmsting Facts Aboid Sugar. American Sugar 
Refining Comiiany, 117 Wall Street, New York City. 

Tapioca.— 7’/fe Story of Tapioca. Minute Tapioca Company, 
Orange, Mass. 

^oups.—Fianco~Ainerican Soups; How They Are Made in a 
Model Establishment. Franco- American Food Company, Jersey 
City Heights, N, J. 

Fish.— Bureau of Chemistr)', Washington, D. C. 

Binder Twine Industry. The Story of Bread. Harvest Scenes 
of the World. International Harvester Company, Harvester Build- 
ing, Chicago, 111. 

The Man Who Didn't Know When He Had Failed. Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Cork-; Bang thr N^/rv of the Origin of fork. Arijislroiif; Cork 
Company, Pa. 

Picturts of ('ottin( (uui Wttohn Mauiifuturiiuj. (’hamlnT of 
Coinmt Hr, Maiirliostor, N. 11. 

Pit porniuni if the ( oml ( tth r Salt Fii^h for the Mat kit. Hiiroaii 
of ('lioini^try. Washington, 1). (*. 

Hirtip. by Ly^tcr 11. I)«\\<'y. OrparinMiit of .Aj^rii-nltun*. 
Washinulon. I) ('. 

IjIio n , ,/ ate, and IP mp I ndndi h in ftn t 'ud^d l\ a.iidotii. Hnrojiu 
(tf Port'inn and l)oiiu*-sti<* Conmu-m', ^Va^llln^loIl. DC 

l.undnr. The Pine Coni'. HU 1 < It riii iiiia l.ii'o Ihiildin^:, M 
Paul, Minn. 

The Making (f aOriat \i'r!^paptr. \ei>' Yotk \Cnld. N’rw Voik 

PoUiah Indtu^trij. (li rinan Kali Work^', MrConni- k lUnlduin, 
Chicano. III. 

hire and liia- Coakiri/, ]t\ Muiani hirdM‘^(‘. 'I'ln' Kin 
Assoriaf ion, Room 20'.». K\Ii' Ihnlilm;:, !»• .onimiii , 'D 

Salmon Data, Saliiam Cainu is’ lahon. Si attic, \N;i‘'li 

The ,Sitk I nditsfi It (nan tin U’c/m/ /-»//#• |{'<orcr, M ll^■Mmwa\ 
k Sons Silk ('o., MHI Pro.uhsaN . \«o\ \ork (’itv. 

Stlk; Itii Ongin, CnUuit , and Mannjai tun . ( \*rtiii Hi Silk .Mills, 
PlorcMita', Mass. 

S(<(}ar-eanr and Syi np-maf mil iiltiiral I ,\pi i iim iit Sianon. 

(laini‘s\ illo, M.i 

lIi<doni if Tainimg. Plistcr A' l,railarCM, Miiwjoikic, 

'Vis. 

Vanilla. Jobt'ph Rurnclt (onipaii\, .In India S'nat, Rifslmi, 
Mass. 




XIV 

CO-OPERATION IN ADVERTISING AND DISPLAYS 

The Buyer’s Responsibility in the Advertising. Adver- 
tising is n direct appeal to the j>ul)lic — a method used to 
create public sentiment favorable to a retail store, to draw 
trade to the store, and to make customers of it as well an 
satisfied purcha^iers. For the puq)ose of having the respon- 
sibility of this work rest upon one individual, an advertising- 
manager is usually (mgaged. But of course there are many 
thousands of small stores where the advertising is handled 
by the proi)ri(‘tor or manager, and most frequently by the 
person who does the buying. 

Whether a store has an advertising-man or not, the buyers 
should be able to write clear, concise, and convincing descrip- 
tions of the various lines they buy. In a large store having 
several buyers each should co-operate with the advertising- 
man in the writing of copy for advertising their particular 
lines. In its bust analysis, the buyer is closer to the product 
which he buys than any one else in the store. For this rciuson 
he can readily furntsh the advertising-man with the talking- 
point^i of his merchandise with this viewpoint in mind. Thus 
his help proves of inestimable value to the advertising-man 
who works the material over and writes it up according to 
the accepted principles of good advertising copy. 

The Advertising-man’s Responsibility to the Buyer. 
Likewise there is an obligation on the part of the advertising- 
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manager to reciprocate. Ho should take the huyers of th(‘ 
store into his contuience ami onlighti'ii ihem on th(‘ .s|()ri‘’s 
lulvortising appropriation ami what (h^j)osition is to hr made 
of it. H<‘ should explain the rc'asons for using certain medi- 
ums, and, ill fact, give the Iniyers a lilwral ('diieation in the 
store’s advertising methods. When* such a sjiirit of e(>- 
operation exists litth' friction will aris' hi'tween the' hu\ing 
ami selling (‘mis of the husim'ss. Then' w ill he a synipatlietie 
attitude to take its place. The huyer will kno\N the iialure 
of th(‘ advertising-man’s probhans, and n<t cj/.mt. 

It is not feasible to attempt in this \olunie a di^cns.^ion 
of the principh's of advertising, h>r the subject tecpiiri's a 
full volume cistiwhere in this series, 'bin' author mii‘'l IIktc*- 
fore be content with this brief discussion of the necessity 
that tlm buyer should be familiar sMth tin' fundamentals 
of the subject, and thus be able to writi’ sinijilc' eoj)y, as a 
basis of the advertising-manager's work, or for actual us(^ 
ill case there is no one on tlie store's force assigned to tim 
advertising. 

Co-operation in Display Work. In the can* of the in- 
terior and window displays tin* relation of tin' buyi-r i.' e\en 
iiajrc close, and eonsecpiently main stores which ha\i‘ a 
separate executive for the publicity \soik di'iicnd iip«ai the 
one who buys each line of goods, with his clerks, to to the 
displays. Fortunately the subji'ct is not so intricate as ad- 
vertising, so that it may be mon* readily learned by one \\hf» 
knows merchandise and iniTebamli/.iiig ( 'ohm (jueiitly it 
has schemed to the author feasible t«) eo\er tlie gi iu ral jirin- 
ciples in this chapter, both from the ^landjioint «jf eo-opera- 
tion W'ith the disjilay-nianager, or “ wiiidow-1 rinuner.’ as 
he is more commonly calk'd, ami from that of di'plav work 
on the part of the buyi'r wlio must look aftir his o\mi d' - 
plays with the assistance of his clerks. 

The Value of Good Displays. Ihe . Id a<lage, “floods 
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well displayed are half sold,” has certainly been proved time 
and iigjiin by the department-store system. Every student 
of business appreciates that suggestion plays a very imiK)rtant 
part in the sclieme of merchandizing. How many times have 
you gone shopping, with a single pundiase in mind, and re- 
turned with a number of purchases? The commodity need(!d 
may liiive b(!en eolToe, but you found fresh fruit, chwse, 
or cooki(‘S so attractively displayed that your mouth watered 
for a tast(‘ of them. C onse((uently additional purchases wen; 
riuide. This merchandise may have been (li.si)laycd in either 
the windows or in the interior of the store. 

The windows, the more important of the two, are used, 
with the lussistance of advertising, to draw the p(‘oph' into 
th(; slor(‘. Thi‘y provide the (irsl impression whic‘h the store 
makes upon tlie public. For this reas<m they must bespeak 
the character and pidicies of the men at the head of the es- 
tablishment, JUS well as the (piality and eluiractcr of the mer- 
elijindisi; to be seen in the interior of the store. These win- 
dows work both night and djiy, jiltrjieting the attention of 
old juul new customers and sometimes creating a d(‘sire for 
the morehaiidisc', thus |)erforming the first two steps of the 
sale. They nuiki; it possible for the salespeople on the inside 
of the store to complete the sjile with less effort. 

The right buyiT is jin in.s[>iration to the window-trimmer. 
In fact, they >sork together on an equality bjusis, each being 
capjible of assisting the other, 'fhe buyer’s sympathetic ear, 
together with his timely eommimts— most buyers having 
lieiMi through the mill jind Ihhmi advanced step by step — 
do much to develop a trimmer and to g('t the mast out of 
his capjibilities. Buyers have the opportunity of seeing the 
lx\st dis])l;iys the city stort's have to offer, and these ideas, 
together with iileas for displaying the various kinds of mer- 
chandise purcluustMl, may be imparted and used advantage- 
ously by the trimmer. 
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The Trimmer. The window-trininuT, with tho help gf 
e buyer, is responsible for the success or failure of t^ie 
imiows. All stores, both largi' and small, should have sonu' 
le in charge of the windows. The InrgiT stores can afford a 
splay-manager with a force of men who do nothing but the 
tual trimming of tlio windows, while the smaller store has 
iually only one man in charge of th(‘ displays. If this is not 
)ssible, the store should hav(' at least a man who devotes 
irt time and who receives t^xtra pay for this work, as trirn- 
ing-work must, as a rule, be doiu* evenings aft(T the store 
uses. As a rule, the trimmer is a very sensifivi* fellow who 
ill work his head off if given tiie proper eneouragement. \ 
tie flattery and encouragement when presenting new id(‘:is, 

> much freedom of action as ])ossible, an<l liberal paynuuf 
r his services will do more to effect succivs'-fnl selling window s 
lan anything else. The artistic touch is reijuired of tlie 
immer. Some develoj) more rapallv than otheis, wiiile a 
w seem to have inlu'rited the art. Ag.ain, sinne men will 
'viT make good trimmiTs. Tin* dilfen'ina' IkIwcimi fix' 
khI and the, ])Oor trimmer is a dilTereina- of dollars and cents 
’'iisiness. The good trimmer is an a.-set and not an ex- 
•nj'-, iLs some few merchants know' very well. 

Value of Windows. A small Kentucky grociTN -store 
ilue.s its windows by tho amount of inerehandiH* the w indow 
IN, both direct and indirect. This store cl.iini'^ th.at on 
le particular Saturday the window ."old $'.M) worth of 
■anges at 00 cents a peek. Consecim-ntly, on tlii‘<<lav the 
indow w:vs W'orlh SOO, However, only f") w:i> eharge^d to 
10 fruit department, that being the Salurd.ay rate j>cr win- 
nv, and $3 for week-days and Sunday. Srane lime later 
lis .same store made a strong run on jicaela"^. They wc'.re 
ivertised and displayed throughout tlw tore, but no 
indow was used, as the store was rem(Ml(‘liu^ us front. To 
Tset this, however, the entire front of th(; store remained 
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open (luring the day. As a result only $20 worth of the fniit 
was sold. This proved to this piirtiiailar iiuTchant the dol- 
larH-and-c(‘nts valiK' of his windows, and show(‘d conclusively 
that tlii'y actually brought buyers into th<' store. 

Th(' city (l(‘partinont store, as w(‘ll as all other systemsxtized 
and properly managed stores, makes use of soimi such sys- 
tem as tlu‘ following: A e('rtain rental, gauged aci'ording to 
the size and location of the window, is ehargetl to each (i(‘part- 
nient making use of the window spare, this amount l)eing 
CH'dited to the wimhnv-t rimming d(‘i>arlment to take care of 
the salari(‘s of trimmers, cost of li\tur(‘s, t‘tc. The exact 
amount charg<‘(l may vary according to the size of tlie town or 
oity, the clientele, and the charact('r of merchandise handh'd. 
In a town of approximately twenty thousaiul population 
the rental should be about twenty cents piT foot of frontag(‘ 
a day, and (‘ach foot should sell not h'ss than three ilollars' 
worth of merchandisi*, by both <lirect aiul indirect sales. 

'The actual results of a series of S(‘ven dis])lays of various 
kinds of merchandise showed, for instance, that in a sal(‘ 
disj)lay of a commodity ndailing at OS cents, oiu' window sold 
sixty-odd dollars during the first day. No advertising had 
l>een doiu; to herald the sale, as it was strictly a window tost. 
Of course, with windows planned mainly as artistic disjdays, 
and particularly at spring and fall o|H'nings tlui entire value 
lies in the iiulireet sales which will be brought about through 
the w indow. 

Artistic Windows vs. Merchandizing Windows. The 
windows of the store were intended primarily for the ex- 
ploitation of mereliamlise, tlu‘ fundamental inirjiose Ixang to 
attract attention to the mereliamlise show’ii and to assist 
in elTi'cting a sah\ Some thirty or forty yeai-s ago, Mar- 
Mliall Field A (’o., in onler to further the Field idea of 
merchandizing, bi'gan a system of artistic and s|)ectaciilar 

wiudow’-triuiming. This idea, iu a much smaller way, w'as 
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takon up by storosovor the ml in* muniry. many si^^ht 
of tli(‘ fact that theirs was eiitin-ly a dilh'rcnt j\pr t)f ^lore. 

The larger New York C'ity ston‘> havo lurn known to 
have eurtains drawn on windows a full weok, making ))rrp- 
aralions for oixming windows. WIhmi Hit' eurtains an' 
linally raist'd, beautiful wiiulows, wliidi attrael mueh at- 
tention, are diselosed. In many east-.s. howtwt'r, tin' liaek- 
grounds, fixtures, and general atmosjdu're oversliatlow tin' 
inereliandisf' shown. Stort'S eatt'iing to tin' mas'-c''. as wi'll 
a- those catering to the most exclusiM' trade, liavi' been 
gviilty of this act A queditiu undeeidi'd is wlietln'r or not 
tilt' little merehantlise shown makes the ih^play worth while 
It is true that well-known authorities hi\i' agn'ed that 
artistic windows an' pennissibh' <lurmg tall »tr sjiiing o}>en- 
ings, lint enough merehandisi' should alwa\s he shown so 
that the prospective customer can get the idt'a that tiie 
wiinlow' was put in for the pur])os(‘ of attrai ting attention 
to the merchandise. 

Strictly merchandizing windims, .although artistii' .•nid 
attracti\'(' in arrangi'iiu'nt, should be featured at ;ill times 
I , the stores cati'ring to the g«*neral public, 'riii" idea 
^iit 'ihl also be u])p('rmosl in miinl with those .-loies (aleniig 
to the most exclusivf' trad<'. (’nstomeis ;is a iiile, :iri' more 
interested in men'handise than in artistic di-plaS". 

Backgrounds, ddie background or netting i> umiI to em- 
phasi/e till' inerchandiM'. It shoul'l .dw.iSs be in h.unionv 
with tlie merchandise .shown as well as with the jiritjioitions 
of the window in wliieh it i" pl.'iecd, and it -houM be jilaniif'd 
with the idea of eontribufing value to what i" -howu iii con- 
nection W'ith it. Tin* lu'ight should Ik' from dx to ten feet. 
de|Hiiding upon the height of the ceiling .and the -i/e ot the 
window. High ceilings should always ! ii-"i wlj're\< 

(Kissible. V('ry elaborate baekgroninb :i (joeiitly defraei 
from the salt* value of the displavctl men li aidi'C. 
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Thorc are three classes of backgrounds: permanent, tem- 
porary, and individual. The permanent background consists 
of hardwood, panel-wood, and mirrors. Hardwood and 
panel-wood are considered lx‘.st They frequently appeal 
strongly to the managcaiumt on the score of reatline.ss and 
economy, and th(iy may aLso bo eoverc'd readily for special 
displays. The colors and woods us('d are oak, natural and 
stained in dark brown, dark gn^en, tlark gray, and weathered 
oak; mahogany, walmit, tdierry, maple, stained in light 
gray; and white enamel. Any of these may be finished in 
plain, mission, or colonial style. 

Mirrored bac^kgrounds have becMi used a great deal in the 
past, but many well-informed nuMchandizing men agree that 
they are unde.sirable. In using mirrors it is almost impossible 
to get the desired empleusis on any article, 'riiero is a con- 
flict for the onlook(‘r’s att('ntion between the merchandise 
shown and tlu‘ rellections from passing people and objects 
which appear in the mirror. 

'remt)orary backgrounds may be covered with any fabric 
frotn burlap to velvet, pleat(*d and pulTed cheese-cloth and 
tarlatan, cotton flannel, .serpentine crepe, silk, .satin, plush, 
velours, sctmic elTects on sized canvas, or domestic masonr}' 
efTeets, latticework, etc. It may be either a painted scene, 
an imitati^ui of nature, or an ordinary cov(‘ring for the back 
of tlie window. White goods reciuiro a dark backing, and 
dark good.s require a light background. Of course there are 
exceptions. Pure white goods are often shown very effec- 
tively with an ivory or a delicately tinted background. 

Individual backgrounds are st)ccial backgrounds requiretl 
for special occasions — a certain tjq)e of Imckground which 
is required to bring out the desirable points and uses of the 
merchandise. 

Floorings. The floor of the window should be about 
fifteen inches above the level of the sidewalk, and should 
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rorrespond to tho background and the display. They may 
be classed and troab'd just as background'* -namely, jht- 
manent, temporary, and individual. 

Amount of Merchandise to Be Shown. Oiu' of th<‘ most 
interesting and puzzling subjects m window-trimming i^ the 
amount of merchandise winch >hould l»* .'«lnu\n in a window. 
Every store, both large and small, ''cems to taki‘ a ino'^t 
definite stand with n'gard to th(‘ subject. One makes .a prac- 
tif'C of showing the least possible amount of miTi'liandisc, ad- 
vocating that tlie entire attiMition ui (he j)assers-by will be 
held ami that the j)edestrians will be enabled to t ike m the 
entire wimlow at a glance. When the client«‘le of the store is 
better appealed to by such a di'-play it nudinilitedly proves 
effeetivo, but in most eases it is a useless wa^te of window 
space. 

A second typo of store makes a jwaetice id showing only 
decorative w'indows. The backgrouml> are tin* most arlislie 
to b(^ had, and only the higher-cla'S merchandise is -liowm 
A display of this sort can be u-ed mtn advantageously 
during tlie spring and fall openings, and tlien only for a few 
days. (Vitics contend that the decorations overshadow (he 
merchandise. 

A third store makes a practice of showing all tin' im*r- 
ehandise it is possible to erowal into the window'. In fart, 
many stores of this class have two-tlnrds of their stock in 
the wdndow. Tlu; result is that the entire ilisplay presents 
a jumbltnl mass, totally lacking in charai ter ami elTeelive- 
ness. There is so rmieh merehamli-e ilisj)l '\ed that no at- 
tention can t)c given to any i)articnlar «»bjec1. 'I'he idea of 
thedi.splay is, of course, to convey thf* idea to the )iri>s)K*e(ive 
customer that a varied sch'ctioii and an uiilmuted amount of 
stoi.*k arc obtainable. TliLs ly]>e of di^i-I v i- a ime h j>oor« r 
form of merchandizing than tliat of tl ilr t ^tore dci-i nbed, 
and is fortunately becoming more, rare 'aelj year. 
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The fourth type of store uses ideal merchandizing methods. 
T\m idr'al is the “happy medium” of the first two t5'pe8 of 
displays mentioned, ('lean, neat displays, with just enough 
fre.sh, crisp merchandise to allow the piisscrs-by to take it in 
vvhih' passing, are sliown. The idea is to make more frequent 
ehang(‘s and get tlie public into the habit of looking for the 
newer goods. Such a type of window display will sell more 
merchandis(‘ than all of the others put togf'ther, and is 
much mon^ attractive from a business standpoint. 

However, after all, most stores use those methods pre- 
ferred by their resptmsibh' officials, who are governed by 
their personal opinions. These officials may be totally lack- 
ing in ox])eri(‘nc(‘ and have ai)sohitely no knowledge of what 
type of windows are best .suited to the needs of the store, 
but, neverthel(‘ss, whatever they dictate is carried into effect. 

Purpose of the Display. Each display should have a real 
purpose which sugg(‘sts an idea to the one who is viewing the 
display. For example, in the show’iiig of a traveling-bag, 
travc'ling accessories and arti(‘les usually carri(‘d w'hcn travel- 
ing should b(‘ shown. Ev(‘ry one lik(‘s to travel. (Mnse- 
(pK'utly, all ])assers-by w’ill give their atbaition to the display, 
'riie traveling-bag, with its artistically arranged group of 
shirts, i)ajamas. .socks, and the like, brings to th(‘ mind of the 
prospect thode.^in' for some of the art icl«‘s shown, d'hc display 
points out that they w'oukl bo needed on the anticipated trip. 

Goocl merchandizers c.an well make one commcxlity sug- 
gest the sale of anotlu'r. In f;ict, .some cases develop in the 
sale of complett' outfits. All pt'rsons have that desire to 
posse.'^s. ('^lever salesmanship exhibited either by sales])eople 
or in the displaying of merchandise does much to bring out 
this instinct. 

Selection of Merchandise to Be Shown. There are, how*- 
ever, certain kinds of merchandise w’hich cannot be shown 
together. For instance, imagine a saw being shown with 9, 
•JiK) 
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heail of cabbage, lard with <‘andy. garden tmds with p:iriy 
dresHCS, or hpa\y canva8 with delicate clnlTinis 
wnvild go well with other fresh vegetables. lard would iiii’rea>e 
the value of a display of Hour, meals, or other fats. ( hinhai 
tools would suggest the sale of lawn furnitnn', gaiden st ed, 
aiul tlower-}-K)ts. Party dresMs would sugge>t silk ho>ierv, 
gloves, head-<lressings, evening slipper'^, and opeia ro;it«< In 
fact, any eommodity ean be di'^])layed well with another, 
provided they are used together, of the same ela.'"*'. one Mig- 
gesting the use of the other. 

Color Harmony. In exeeuting a trim, ((doimg one 
t he principal subjc'ets to be <'onsiden‘d. Any per^m i> ( :ipal)Ie 
of piling a junibhal mass of colors int(» a window, with one 
killing the oilier. Put anex])erl is najuired to turn a window 
so that each color stands out, one* h('ipnig to bung out the 
other, and all blending together into a liannoiiiou" whole. 
The principles applied by the painter when paint mg a 
picture are us(‘d by the skilled window -l i immer. Lach 
piece used is handled as a pait of iIk* whole sclnme. 
d'liero must lie something which Imuls each deem alive unit 
I ^0 a systematic w'hole. 

It is said lliat nature sugge.sts excellent eoloi eombmatimis 
and contrasts. For examph*, a boid<‘r ot the gi'Ui of the 
a)iple and jHaich will ad<l matiaitlly to the aiipearaiiee ot tin- 
di>play. Sjiring <*alls for the cjjoler (olor^ wliite. bl.uk, 
gray, lavender, blue, etc.; wdiile the bill and winti r -ca.-oii^ 
rccjuire the warmer eolors— brown, red. en'am. ncIIow, i tt* 

The following chart and i-olor I'lVeet*- have l.fcn arranged 
with the idea of aiding the trimmer m making (•mnl>mation-- 

COLUH CoMWJ.WTION's 

(tray Disjjlay— 

Pale blue, laurel green, heliotrope, •jld n. ■ ;'■)<• LUt ' a, 
pink, wistaria, apricot, ra^pherry, and ai, kadi •• '-( mIIdw 
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Broum Display— 

Ooarn, corn color, light yellow, ivory, maize, dark yellow, 
burnt orange, straw, champagne, peach, muskmelon, apricot, 
Htilmon pink, lemon, grei^n, apple green, coral, old rose, helio- 
trope, atnljcr, umetliyst, emerald, topaz, tuniuoiik^, and any 
shade from cream to burnt orange. 

Moss-( I reen Display — 

Pale gre<'n, sulphur, pale pink, apricot, pale blue, heliotrope, 
old rose, .salmon pink, black-and-white novelties, any of the 
jewel scries (which are amlxT, amethyst, emerald, coral, 
lur(iuoise, and topaz), any shade from cream to burnt orange, 
and any shacle frotii champagne to muskmclou. 

\ary-Bliu' Display - 

Plight red, old rose, Nile green, pale blue, white, cream, ivory, 
j)ale yellow, light yellow, orangi*, burnt orange, black-and- 
white novelties, any sluuh* from cream to burnt orange, and 
any shade from champagne to muskmclon. 

lied Display— 

Ued in combinations of two or three dilTerent shades, white, 
cream, black, gold, .silver, yellow, dark green, violet, chestnut, ’ 
gray, pink, purple, copper, and russi't. 

I* nr pit' Display- 

Purple in combinations of two or three different shades, white, 
cream, gold, orange, dark red, and dark green, 

Black Display- • 

Yellow, pale blue, apricot, emerald, raspberry, turquoise, 
heliotrojK', orange, gray, gold, brown, red, chestnut, copper, 
and olive green. 

Tan Display— 

Salmon pink, pale blue, pale green, apple green, light green, 
oKi ro.M*, heliotrope, white, lavender, yellow, turquoise,- and 
dash of black. 

Pink Display— 

White, yellow, light blue, tan, brown, Nile green, lavender, 
citron, gray, purjile, and dark red. 
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YeUow Display-’ 

Wliite, blue, violet, pink, huff, Copenha#;en, dove, gray, 
eopiKjr, brown, dark pur|>Ic, dark gret-u, red, chestnut, and black. 

Oraiiye Display — 

White, gray, blue, olive, russet, j)urple, red, maroon, green, 
and black. 

Olive Display— 

White, blue, orange, green, red, and black. 

Vinkt Display — 

Purple, red, bulT, yellow, white, blue, dark gn'cn, and black. 
While Display— 

D(»ve, gold, dnib, bull, ptai green, yellow, pink, orange, and blue. 
Light-Blue Display— 

Light green, pink, gray, gohh'u brown, dark orange*, and black. 
Bujf Display— 

White, clay, yellow, orange, violet, brenvn, and red. 

Hussii Display— 

White, yc'llow, violet, orange, red, and brown. 

Maroon Display— 

Orange and brown. 

Clwslnut Display — 

Yellow, red, and black. 

Choeolate Display — 

Plack, rod, and all .shade.s of brown. 

Citron Display — 

White, biilT, yellow, and orange. 

Copper Display — 

Yellow, red, and black. 

Drab Display— 

White, vellow, red, and black. 
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Dove Display— 

White, yellow, vermilion, and blue. 

Lavender Display— 

Tan, gray, aud purple. 

('<U.<)U l’>VFK('ls 

Place light colors at the back of tl^.* \\imlow. and d.irk ro|.vr> at 
the front. 

Briglit and lou<l color.s .-houM be s,.parair,l fimn on.' ..notli. r 
a neutral color. 

Neutral colors are while, ereain, hghl Ian, gM.\. moss 
and black. 


Two-color CoMni.NMio.s.s nm Pihhons 

Pink and heliot rope. 

Pale blue and pale green. 

Salmon pink and lu’own. 

I’ule blue and dark blue. 

Violet and purple 
I’ale junk and pale blue. 

(‘harnpagne and nm>ktnelon, 

I’ale pink and pale yellow. 

Yellow and orange. 

Rusty brown and apri(‘ot. 

Heliotrope and plum. 

Old rose and pale gray. 

Pale blue and heliotrope. 

Pale blue and lavender. 

Any one color in two .shade.*''. 


Threk-coi/)k roMinvM'ioNs kou Hinnoss 

Champagne, apricot, and ru.sty brown. 

Pale pink, pale blue, and i)ale green. 

Pale yellow, pale gnx'n, and pale blue. 

Light yellow, erean), and orange. 

Salmon pink, apricot, aud musknulon. 

Old rose, hcIiotro[)e, and pale blue. 
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Pale pink, hi'lintrope, and pale blue. 

Palo blue, f^roun, and heliotrope. 

Any one color in throe shades. Gold, silver, and black will 
hurmoniw! with any color or comlii nation of colors. 

Time. Displays ar(‘ usually regulated aoeording to sorisons 
or tln^ demand for nKTohandise. As a rule, there is a time 
to show all olaHS(‘s of iiKMohaudise, and when this time is past 
no amount of beautiful displays or prioo-outting will move 
it. During lln^ fall of llUG a large stores made a clever 
buy consisting of fivi* gross of minn'-nu'at ohojipers. A large 
window w:is UNcd to <lisplay the commodity. W('ll-worded 
cards wvvc used, toget.lua- with a fair amount of newspaper 
S])ace, to adviatise the spirial prioi*. 'riie display was left 
in th(‘ window four days, and but two of the choppiTS sold. 
After returning tin' goods to its projii'r department, samples 
wi'n' ordtTi'd left on th(‘ counter, so that there could be no 
chancii of a customi'r going without oni‘ had she intended 
making tlu^ purchase, lonir weeks later, six days before 
Thanksgiving, tlu' choppers began selling, and during the 
following thiTM* \\(‘eks practically all wen' sold. The display 
had b('('n mad(' out of si'ason, and as a ri'.sult the merchandise 
did not sell when displayed or advertised. It was fortunate, 
of course, that (he showing A\as just Ix'fore Tleinksgiving 
instead of just afb'i* ('hristinas, because in that ca.se the goods 
would no doubt h.avi' bei'ii carried over into the next setuson. 

lor (lu! bt'uellt of those concerned the following chart 
has been ])rei)ared: 

January. January ch'arance s;ilo. 

Janu.arv while-goods .sale. 

(Push rcji(lv-t»Mvoar and work .sides for all they wU 
produce.) 

lebmar}\ Valentine’s Day (Fchruaiy 14th). 

Wa.shington’s Birthday (February ‘J2d). 

(Make preparations for the showing of spring iner- 
diaudise.) 
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March. St. Patrick’s Day. 

Spring opening (March loth, or al'oul llim* wirks 
before Paster). 

April. Easter. 

First spring clearam'e sales. 

(Introduce garden and lawn ccMnnnHluii '^, hiniM lidld 
goods, eie.) 

May. May Day (May l.'^l). 

Memorial Day (Mav :iOtlO. 

(Furnilure, upliols(er\, gla^'^ware, and spniimii uikmIs 
arc in active dematul. Sniniiur gmHK in id en 
eourageiiuMit.) 

June. Cirnduation. 

June wedding'^. 

June wliile sah's (push •'\iminer good''' 

July. July 1th. 

Ilot-weather sale.x. 

(Trunks, bags, and tra\eling .nie^Miiles need .iiieii 
lion. Summer reduction .sdi ^ I'egm ) 

August. Vacation .sdi'. 

Traveler's sale. 

(Summer .''.ales arc in order I’lepaic for fall h, 

introduce no\ chics ) 

September. Fall opening (Scpiemhcr loth to otith) 

Labor Day. 

(Specialize on childrcn'.s goods lor iliool |{i :i'!\ to 
w’(‘ar an<l millinery need mneh atti ii'ion ll.aniinei 
hou.sefurnishing.s.) 

October. Hallow'(‘’en. 

Harve.st sales. 

(Work piei-e-goods department Kei p ie:id\ -to-wear 
to the front ) 

November. Thanksgiving (lu'^t Thur.sda> in mondi) 

(Introduce iiolida\ gooil- t'i\e i lii’. aware, linen'", 
and cutlery preference.) 

December. C'hristmas. 

New Year’s. 

(Give holiday goods full suing. I'udi liieiei\. m i k 
wear, and handkerchiefs I! m -r on i\pi:i'i\e 
fura and rcady-lo-uear gooil 
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In villages and small cities, during the afternoon, the 
Htre(‘tH are crowded with busy shoppers who are anxiously 
taking in all the windows in hope of finding just what they 
need. The evening is givcui over to strolling and sight-seeing. 
lOvery one likes to wander around, looking into every shop 
window, taking in all tlio new things. For these rejisons 
no window should be <lark during the afternoon or evening. 
All trininiing should be done in the early fonuioon. A trim- 
mer can w(jrk at gnsater ease at that tiiru', because there are 
fewer opportunities for interruption and there is less like- 
lihood of losing business because of drawn shades. 

Fixtures. Modem dis])lay fixtun^s are ecpially as im- 
portant as up-to-date .s(‘lling equipment in the store. No 
one denies t hat proper eq\ii})nu‘nl in the store moans economy, 
for it hel])s the salesp(*ople to serve more tradt* in a given 
time, and at the same lime gives tiu' customer more time 
to sj)end looking over the various stocks of the store. No 
merchant car«‘S, howc'ver, to be continually spending money 
for ti.xtures. By purchasing .standard fixtures at the be- 
ginning, and taking proper care of them as well as al- 
lowing a small amount each year for the purchase of 
additional etiuipment, a full .supply of the l)cst fixtures 
will continually be on hand. .Many trimmers have orig- 
inal ideas with regard to certain kinds of fixtures whicli 
will produce best results. It is also possible to copy 
in the workshop many of the new-fad fixtures at a very 
small cost. 

Interior Displays. The windows having l)een filled with 
attractively (lis])layed merchandise, the idea being to get 
the customer into the store, it is absolutely essential to back 
them up with good interior displays to asvsist the salespeople 
in making sales. Uotiuirements for displays do not call for 
the mere jdacing of merchandise on counters, or in display- 
cases, without consideration of their arrangement. Well- 
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planned and executed displays arc esisi'iitial to mo<ltTn nicr- 
chandizing methods. 

Special displays should be made to mw*! oaidi >ton' h‘>tiv:d. 
These displays arc equally as essential :us a m w dn s." is 
the blossoming debutante. The disiilay '■liouM rarru'd 
out in keeping with the seasm and in hamionv uiili ili«* 
window displays. Numerous elevtT and rateliy idras h 
will attract attention may be earried out ad\aiit:ip*t)udv 
For example, one store* atlded to ( hri''lFii:is diforatioiis nf 
holly, cedar, and redwood roi)e by ha\m^ Inmdn ds of red 
cardboard birds hanging from the <iihiig liy silk threads 
as though flying through the air. The iwixelty of mu Ii ule:i.-. 
as well as the low cost of evamting, makes them wortli while 
Show-cards. The show-card is the silent <ah‘sman wlm h 
announces to the public or directs thi'ir attention to the hut* 
ohandise shown. It is nen‘ssary to every wimlow as well ;is 
to every' display in the interior of tlie stop*. Tin* • aol aids 
by suggestive selling apix-al. It saves time for both the eus 
tomer and the salesperson, and reduci's the oi)poriunit\ fnr 
mistakes by announcing the sah* price. 1 he more carefully 
it is made, mid neater the card, tlie belter it makes the gis^ds 
look in the eyes of the (’Ustom(‘r. 

Whether or not the price is to In' shown on the window- 
eard must be determined liy tin- cliarnctiT of tlw store and 
the tM)c of the clientele. Tlie price-canl wooM l.c a d- Iri- 
ment in the window, during regular >caM,n, ot an r\c|iiM\e 
store catering to the tf’lite; whih* the wm'it)^^ of tin i o'\'i 
town store, catering to the working-giris ti:‘.'l'‘, wtiU' imt 
\ye complete unles.s the price-cards wcr.’ in a most con-pn uous 
position. As a general thing, windows, other th.in s|>< - > 
sale windows and windows of stores latcnng to |sopi « 
deem price more essential than quality not .i 

price-cards. Style and quality are to 1 Mioha-i/" la t < ^ 
display in order to attract enough alT'ui'on to <au, 
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customer to come mto the store to investigate. After the 
customer reaches the department and sees the commodity, 
and the salesperson has the opportunity of talking its good 
points, the price is given. Should the price of the article 
be too high, the salesperson has the opportunity of showing 
something else. Prices should always be shown in special- 
sale windows, regardless of the kind of store. 



XV 

THE BUYER AS A MERCHANT 

The Four Functions of the Buyer as a Merchant. The 
word “buyer” is an unfortunate one in many n'speets. 
Even department-manager isn’t mueh Inlter, for it doesn’t 
signify all the position requires, and names have a ]>syrho- 
logical effect. If a man is known aa a buyer, he is likely to 
feci his job is buying only and that he must buy, buy, buy. 
As a matter of fact, the job ha.s three functions: to buy, to 
sell, and to make a satisfactory profit. The training and 
title of the average buyer place undue eniphasis iqxm the 
first of these primary functions, the seleetion of merchandise, 
and depreciaU' the remaining equally important duti(*H. 

Now, if the buyer is to accomplish these three functions 
oe must be a full-fledged merchant; for, after all, that is all 
tee merchant docs. He buys and sells merchan<iise so as to 
make a satisfactory profit, and he manipulates his stocks 
so as to secure the proper number of turnovers and leave 
the stock in good clean condition at the end of the wjason. 
The merchant is a constructionist; the biiyer is an ()p[)or- 
timist. The trouble with many mercantile concerns, both 
wholesale and retail, is that they have too many buyers 
and too few merchants. 

The real buyer must know: 

1. How to sell goods himself. 

2. How to handle people. 

3. How to plan his merchandizing. 

4. How to buy. 
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The Buyer as a Salesman. The buyer must have come up 
through the sales force if he is to be able to direct the sales 
activities of a department. No man can tell some one else 
how to do a thing which he has not already done himself. 
That’s the reason that in all successful retail houses the 
officers are recruited from the men who have come up 
through the ranks. It isn’t simply Ix'cause they have borne 
the heat of the day and deserve the reward. It is mainly 
due to the fact that experience is a necessary qualification 
to success in the higher positions. And in no work is it 
so essential as in that of n^tailing, nor is there any line in 
which there is so little favoritism to relatives and so much 
reward for ability and experience as in retail merchandizing. 
You have to earn the job before you can earn the boss’s 
daughter. 

The Buyer as a Sales-manager. The second qualification 
is the ability to handle 8ales|)eople; for in most stores, even 
those having aisle-managers or floor-walkers, the greater part 
of the sujXTvision of the sales force falls on the buyers. The 
buyer is really a sales-manager of his department, and as 
such must be able to tea(;h anti to lead his salespeople. There 
arc some people in this world who have natural teaching 
ability. They seem to be bom with a knack for explaining 
in a way to be really helpful. 

The Buyer as a Merchandizer. Ne.xt, the buyer must be 
able to merchandi.se according to plan. Every kind of busi- 
ness to-day is run by budget ba.sed upon a complete knowl- 
edge of all the factors. Retailers of the intensive type, such 
as chain stores and mail-order houses, invented the “mer- 
chandise plan.” Others are gradually adopting it in spite of 
those who maintain it can’t be done. Past performances 
serve as a gomi check, but do not serve as a fundamental 
basis, especially in such periods as we have had recently. 
Even an average experience of the past five or ten years is 
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not a fundamental basi'j. Nor d(K‘s it hriiiK tin* Uvt in 
merchants. It leads <‘ither to coiuplan ncN Ikm-iu^c ipf tin- 
ease with which a previous record can lx- In-atrii or rcsij»na 
tion because (‘onditious have changed so that the previous 
record cannot be maintained. 

Merchandizing according to plan is correct IxM-ausc it is 
bavSed on fundamental factors. It is rnerclianilizing bsused on 
what the business of the house should l)c in (luality, amount, 
and price-ranges rather than entirely on what it \v;ts tin- 
preceding year. 

Many retailers nKTchandize according to plan withmit 
realizing it, though ix'rhaps not so aceurali ly. t)nc ol»st:u Ii- 
Ls that many do not understand tin- fundamental prm 
ciples of pricing as afTcctcd by tin- in t cost of nn rehaiulise, 
the conditions of com]>etition. the turnovi-r possihility. and 
the gross and maintained mark-up Of course thin is !in 
integral element in tin* merchandise plan, for voIuiih' de- 
pends largely on prici-. In such cases it is the duly of lln- 
retailor himself, or of in.^ mcrchandisc-managcr, if he has 
one, to train his buyers in connection with tin- development, 
of a merchandise plan for each department, so that they 
understand all the elements affecting prne, and so tliat th«*y 
can handle them in relative proportions, for every change m 
mark-up has a corresponding i-ffeet on turnover, and it h 
sometimes a difficult problem to balance all the elements '^o 
a.s to bring about the best net results for tlie hou->e and for 
the retailer. Always in tins eonneetion it must Ite re- 
membered that whatever is to the ultimate .idvimtage of Ihe 
consumer is likewise to the ultimate advantage of the re- 
tailer. So here are more elements to consider. 

The Buyer as a Buyer. Finally, the buyer must a 
good judge of merchandise. In an ad I ' before the r. Mil 
merchandise managers who are niend r oi the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, in October, 1910, Mr Le'v 
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Hahn, oditor of W amends Wear, gave the three qualifications 
of good buying as follows: 

“Be fair; be eourteous; be watchful. In any line of 
business it does not pay in the long run to resort to sharp 
prmdiccs, nor to be domineering and discourteous, and many 
retail buyers, who have not been mindful of this in the past, 
are now r(‘alizing it in this day of the sellers’ market. A 
buyer can l)e watchful of the interests of his department 
and his house and still be fair and courteous.” 

In the final analy.sis the qualities which go to make for 
succe.ss in the buyer or department-manager arc common 
to all business. Take, for iustance, sincerity. Wo all admire 
the man who looks us squarely in the eye, who believes sin- 
cerely in himself, his house, and his goods, and who is a red- 
blooded human being at the same time*. Then there is the 
willingness to work hard. Any man who isn’t willing to do 
the work his job calls for, whether it re(iuires eight hours a 
day or sixteen, will fail in spite of any ability ho may have. 
But that nece.ssitates that he shall work advantageously 
and economically. Too many buyers spend half their time 
doing work which an eight-dollar boy could do as well, and 
as a result have little time for planning. They arc doing a 
lot of cheap work rather than a lot of work cheaply. 

All of this discussion leads back to the original statement 
— that the function of a buyer as a merchant is to buy mer- 
chandise according to a merchandise plan, to sell so as to 
make a satisfactory profit, and to manipulate his purchases 
so as to secure the proper number of turnovers and leave 
his stock in good condition at the end of the season. This 
is a big job for any man, for merchandizing is a life’s work, 
and it calls for the best efforts of a real merchant. Such a 
man is the ideal buyer. 
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Bun mg of fnemis, 27 
Bun mg praeinc, 11 
Bun mg process, 51 
Buying syndicate, 21 

C 

('aneell'iiiiitiH, t).3 

Canned iish, determining qualities, 
St) 

Canneil foods, di irrminmg <|uali- 
(les, S5 

(Vmnnl fruit.s, determining quali- 
ties, ,S5. 

(’aimed vegetables, delermiiimg 
qualities, H5, 

(’anifal turnover: 
definition f)f, 13.3. 
illustration, 131 
method of cornputing, 131. 
('jirtons, how to keej) in (ontiition, 
HV.t. 

Cen*al.s, determining qu;ihtji«, 86. 
Cham stf)re 
buNing ])ow'( r of, 192 
comparison with mdej)endent 
.store, 103. 
eompeiition of, 101 
Chieorv. test.s for pres* nr e in 

rr,tTf.(.^ 

Chri.s;.n:is buying for, 9t) 

Cleiiraii’ e prices, 00. 
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Clearance sales, leaders for, 94. 
Closo-outs, 23. 

Clothing— talking-points for sales- 
men, 177. 

Coal— talking-points for salesmen, 
189. 

ColTec and ten, determining quali- 
ties of, 84. 

Coffee— talking-points for sales- 
men, 187. 

Color combinations, 201. 

chart for contrasting, 203. 

Color harmony in window displays, 
201 . 

Commission merchant, 18. 
Competition: 
analysis of, 44. 
buying to meet, 97. 
chain store, 101. 
co-oi)oratmg with, 98. 
how to mi'ct large city comiieti- 
tion, 100. 
mail-order, 103. 
necessity for knowing, 5. 
value of, 07. 

('oneentratum sales, 04. 

Coney, tests for, 78. 

Continuous inventory: 
typojj of merchandise adapted 
to, 147. 

stock sheet, and tag for, 147. 
system for specialty .shop, 152. 
Co-opcration in advertising and 
displays, 192. 

Cost or selling price, use in profit 
computations, 115. 

Costs, know your, 112. 

Cotton: 

description of, 68. 
mercerized. 71. 
testa for^ 60. 

Counter displays, how to arrange, 
168. 

“Counts,” 172. 

D 

Deliveries, 58. 

Discounts; 
extra, 58. 
terms and, 60, 


Displays, special, 208. 
Display work: 
buyer’s co-operation, 193. 
value of food, 193. 
Distributing: 
agencies for, 15. 
plan of, 15. 


E 

Eaton, T., 4. 

Exclusive agencies, 37. 
comparison with advertised 
brands, 39. 

Ex])enscs, how to figure, 110. 


F 

Favors from salesmen, 65. 

Fernley, Thomas A., 115. 

Fiber, miality of, 71. 

tests tor, 71. 

Figuring profit, 116. 

Percentage of mark-up, 119. 
Figuring .stock-turn.s, methods of, 
126. 

Fixtures for window display, 208. 
how to keep in condition, 168. 
store, 155. 

Floorings, 108. 

Fox, tc.st8 for, 81. 

Free deals, 58. 

Frequency of buying-trips, 52. 
Fruits: 
fresh, 85. 
drietl, 86. 

Furniture— talking-points for sales- 
men, 185. 

Furs: 

buying, 83. 
classes of, 73. 
dyed, 74. 
long-haired, 74. 
natural, 74. 
short-haired, 73. 
tests of, 73 
tests of leather, 74. 
wearing quality of, 81. 



G 


iNDirt: 


Groceries, 84. 

Gross and net proBt, 114. 

H 

Ilaberda.sher)’, motho-i of atock- 
rwordiiiK for, 170 

Hahn, Lew, 214, 

Hardware, how to increase ttim- 
over, 12.x 

Hart, Schaflfner & Mar\, p\ihli- 
eatioas for salesjx'opl^’, 17;i. 

Holidays, buying for, <)0. 

Human nature necessity for know- 
ing, 12. 

I 

Instruction to salespeople, 173. 

Interior displays, 208. 
special, 209. 

Inventory, the, 138. 
how to take, 140. 
importance of, 138. 
preparing for, 139. 
purpose of, 138. 
value of merchandise at, 139 

J 

Jobber, the: 
as distributor, 10. 
manufacturing, 17. 
original function of, 16. 
semi, 17. 

“Jobs”; 
finding, 91. 
handling, 90. 

K 

“Knocking,” 99. 

L 

Leaders for clearance sales, 94. 

Liggett store, use of no-counter 
plan, 160. 

Linen: 

description of, 70. 
testa lor, 70. 


Loc»U neeessitv fur kmav. 

ing. 

Lynx, t«‘si.s fur, si) 

M 

Mail-onlcr hoiLsus' 

billing Mil tlidds (if, PM 

eoinjM'iitmri of, pri 

relailiTs' a<l\ iiitiig.- .•■.cr. PMt 

M.iil, iiM- df. 2J 
.Mamifai-lun r. fi.iw li.Mi ol, i;. 
Mantifai’lurcr's niuir, viktuc of 
30 

Marki-ling nudjiMls, for 

kiidw mu, s 
Markft, ihr 

fnM|u.‘ni \ df viNitmg. .Vj 
pn-piiralidM for vi-itmc. VJ 
^el•lng will-ilr* '•'‘I'll |«'d|ilr 

w»:ir, .Vf 

Sl/lllg tip, fo 

vi-'itiiig llii’, 40 

Mark-up, ini'fliods of ligurmc. 11*' 
rat Id. IJO 
Mardull I irM. t 

Mar''li'ill Kn M A f'd mipori mi’i* 
of ^toro livtun-" 

MtUl’s-wrar (Irpartini ld•^l(loll 
in '•loro, Pil . 

Men handle* 

uiuount to Ih> hIioum in ^mikIou'-, 
199 

nen "'ll \ for kiiou mg. 7 
ueleciion of kind to In- -liown in 
window h. L'lH) 

Merchandi'M’, liriiinli d: 

luiv.'inl'igiN df ‘JO 
c<Jniparis.m wiili (xilu-iic :ig' li- 
en-., .‘>7 

definiMoti of JO 

Mcrchan'liM*. -oiirccM of iiifornia- 
tioM on, I'ti) 

Mercli.'indM' htoik-tum 
delinm-'M of, 130 
how to hiriirc. l.'tO 
illusiraii'iji, Idl 

Merchand'-' r tlu'h'i'.rr i- .i. .OJ 
.Mcrchaiid i . 

(Icfinit. •: i 

neces‘ 1 ' f< r bui|in|;. i 
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Merchandising according to plan, 

2ia. 

Mcrclmnrlising plan, 
McrchandiMiiig-wiiidows {See Win- 

Merchant, the huyi‘r ns n, 211. 
Methods of figuring stock-turna, 
12fi. 

Mink: 

ti'sts for, 75. 

Jananese, 7d. 

Muskrat, tests for, 76. 

N 

Nu-coiinter idea, 159. 
advantage's of, 151). 
use in bargain basements, 159. 
Novelty brands, dti. 
how to buy, 1)7. 

0 

Odd stock, Ibf). 

how t(t lianelle, 107. 

Open slock, Uil. 
arranging and handling, 105. 
tilling in, 100. 

P 

Perpetual inventory, U7. 

(iSir (.'onl inimusj 
Preparing for the inventory, 130 
exain|)h'S of preluninarv work, 
140. 

Price, cost or selling. 115. 
Price-cutting competition, how to 
meet, 99. 

Prices : 

clearance, 00. 

determination of asking, 58. 
quantity, 5.8. 

l*rices and profits, determining, 
109. 

old methods of figuring vs. new, 

no. 

Prices, special, by clubbing sales- 
men, S9. 

Pricing merchandise, 119. 
basis of, 117. 


Private brands, advantages and 
di.sarlvuntagcs of, 36. 

Profit, 109. ^ 

figuring, Ilf). ^ 

gross and net, 114. 
how to figure, 1 16. 
reasoiLs for figuring on selling 
price, 115. 

Profits, determining prices and, 
109. 

Publications on various types of 
merehandise, 190. 
manufacturers, 175. 


Q 

Qualities, determining: 
inethod.s for furs, 84. 
methods for groceries, 73. 
metliods for textiles, 67. 

Quality . 

definition of, 67. 
importance of ability to judge, 
67 

of fabric, 72. 
of fibers, 71 
of yarns, 71. 

Quantity jinccs, 58. 

R 

Raecoon, test.s for, 79. 

Raw matonal.s, neci.ssity for know- 
mg, 7. 

Rcceiving-rooins, advantages of 
having, 162. 

Reservi'-stock room: 
argument against, 163. 
spare for, 162. 

Returns, 03. 

S 

Salesman, 19. 

as help to merchant, 21. 
Salesman, buyer as a, 212. 
Salespeople : 
instructions to, 173. 
meetings of, 174. 
personal attention to, 175. 
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Sample line©, 93. 

Sampling, 163. 

i^al: 

clfctnc, 70. 

Hudson, 77. 
near, 70. 

selection for qimhties, workman- 
ship, and linixh, .’>7 
styles, colors, and si/es, .'17. 
Selling expense r.s \\!isle, ll'J 
Selling-field, analysis of, t.k 
Selling-pricea, neces.sity for know- 


ing, 7. 

Shoes — how to handle old stock., 
167. 

Show-cards, value and use of, ‘JO*.) 


Silk: 

and wool, 70 
de8ci'ij)tion of, 60. 

U^sta tor, 60. 

Skunk, t(‘sts for, SO. 

Special displays, 2(K>. 

Spec'ial reque^t.s, 0.1. 

Six-cialty >liop'<, continuous in- 
vent<iry sysl'-ins for, lo’J. 
Steps in buying, 11 
Stock-keeping an art, 
Stock-keeping I."'! 

Stock, old Old htock ) 

Stock, open (Sit Open stock.) 
Stock-recording' 
imix)rtance of, 170. 
method of, 170 
systems of, 171 
Stock-rceording systems. 171 
Stock, shifting and examining regu- 
larly, MO. 

Stock systems, 121. 

Stocks, average methods of finding, 


130. 

Stock-turns: 

m brandixJ merchandise. 31, 


in department store's, 130. 
methods of figuring, 126. 
store arrangement, 160. 

Store fixtures: 
for up;fltairs store, MS. 
necessity for attractive, 115. 
should be adaptc<l to tragic, 11<i. 

Store records, necessity for know- 
ing, 8. 


Sulxiivi'<ion of .'••teps in buying, 11. 
Sy8lein.««, slock, 121 

T 

Taking slock ilurmg buMnes.s 
hour«.. 1 12. 

Tea -lalkmg-jHlint*^ fol .vileMHell, 
ISO 

Teaelung pniiiH on men liaiuli''e, 
17l'> 

Tenii-* Mtiil di'CouiiN. r»0 
'rextllf". <>7 

Time fur wmtlow di'.pl;i>‘<. 20«i. 
'I'rade jouin'iN. 171 
TnimniT, 161 
Turnover 
eitini il. M.l 

mer«-haiidiM* stnek, 130 
the impoil'iiicr nf. I'J.l 

Turnovers in groi‘(iiC', I'Jil. 

IT 

rmf»‘<! t’lg'ir .''tores Company, 
ri“a>ons lur the sia c^•^h of, 121. 
I'p-stairs “.tore, I '►S 

V.alue of good dl-'pl'iy-, 163. 

of uindou-, 161 

Visiting t he iii'irk* t . 
neei »-il N' for, 21. 
tune for, 21. 

W 

Waiiamaker, .lohn. intnshu’lion of 
no'Ciajiii'T ide i, 116 
Want-book-, 6"), lt»f> 

Wa.'-le I S '-elling expetis* . I 12. 

\\ mdow di-pla> 

color h irmoiiv in, 26 1 
purpose of, 200 

sele*'. n of inereh iiidi^^' to be 
st. n m, 2tM) 
tun hart for, 2t)6. 
tune lur, 20lj. 
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Windows: Women’s ready-to-wear, use of 

amount of merchandise to be continuous inventory in, 147. 

shown in, 197. Wool: 

artistic vh. merrhandifliiiK, 196. description of, 08. 
backgrounds for duspluy in test for, 68, 

197. 

floorinii for, I'.tS. Y 

method of allocatmi? expenses, Yarns: 

196. quality of, 71. 

value of display in, 195. tests for, 71. 


THE END 











